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Rom. i. 19, 20. 


Bees that hich may be known of Grd, is. 

" manifeſt in them, for God bath ſhewed it 

© unto them, Fun the invijible things of bim 
from the creation of the h are clearly 
en, being underſtood by the things that are 

| 8 even his eternal power and godbead, 


HE mind of man, by attending tots Sr 5. 
coen conſtitution, and to the ſtate 1. 
and appearances of the world, is HP 
turally led to an inquiry concerning the ori- 

gin and cauſes of things, the proper meaſures 

of its own conduct, with the conſequences of 

them, and to future events as far as it can at- 

tain the knowledge of them: that is, to an 
inquiry concerning God and religion. When 
a man, endued with all the vital, ſenſitive, 

and intellectual powers which belong to his 
nature, and arrived at the perfect exereiſe of 
Vor. I. A them, 


3 


2 The Being of God proved 
SAM. chem, with a competent knowledge of him- 
I. elf, and the various relations and uſes of 
things about him; when, I fay, he delibe- 
rately views the obvious face of nature ; when 

he beholds the vaſt expanſe of heaven, the 
glorious light of the ſun, and by it a number- 

leſs multitude of other objects, many of which, 

he knows, by his ſenſes, his appetites, his 
affections and experience, are in different ways 
uſeful to him and to each other; reflecting at 

the ſame time on his own being, his various 
powers and perceptions, one would think he 
could ſcarcely avoid ſuch enquiries as theſe, — 

« Whence am J, and by what power pro- 

« duc'd? Whence all theſe beings with 

“ which I ſee myſelf ſurrounded? As I have 

e no other knowledge of my exiſtence, nor 
te any other way to judge of its duration, than 

cc by conſcious perception, I muſt conclude, 

« that ſome time ago I was not, for I had 

te no conſciouſneſs nor perception of any 

« thing, How then is this wonderful tran- 

« fition from non-exiſtence into being to be 

« accounted for ? Is it to be attributed to a 

« ſuperior” deſigning cauſe ? and has that 
« ſame mighty intelligent cauſe form'd all 

© thoſe other beings I perceive, which by 

<« their appearances ſeem to be related to each 

« other and to me, ſo as to make up one 
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intire ſyſtem ? But now that I find myſelf 8 x NM 


in ſuch a ſituation, what am I to do? __1 
which 


There are inſtincts in my nature, 
prompt me to various actions and enjoy- 
ments; I am furniſhed with the inſtru- 
ments of ſenſation and motion; I ſee, and 
hear, and taſte, and ſme}, and feel; I can 
move the organs of my own body, and 
by them ſome other bodies, merely by an 
act of my own will, or the voluntary exer- 
tion of an inward ſelf-determining power; 
I have hunger and thirſt at certain return- 
ing ſeaſons, and am readily ſupplied with 
meat and drink, whereby this body is nou- 
riſh'd and ſenſibly refreſh'd, This is com- 
mon with me to a multitude of living 
things in different ſhapes, with which the 
earth is ſtor'd: but I find in myſelf the 
powers of reafon and higher affections, 
whereof they give no diſcovery, which 
leads me to conclude there is a nobler end 
of my being, and I am capable of a greater 
happineſs. I can reflect, compare my own 
perceptions of things, and inquire into 
their origin and tendencies; I perceive at 
firſt view ſome truths, and they give me 
pleaſure; I inveſtigate others by a delibe- 
rate attention to my own ideas, and to 
their agreement and relations, ſtill with a 
A 2 growing 
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SERM,* growing ſatisfaction; I am conſcious of li. 
6c berty or a freedom of choice, and the ideas 
EV of right and wrong in action, naturally oc- 4 
« cur to me; I muſt therefore be directed in 

e my conduct by a regard to that difference; 
I find benevolence to ſenſitive beings, eſ- 3 
« pecially thoſe of my own kind, naturally 4 
« ariſe in my mind, together with reverence # 
and gratitude to a ſuperior nature, the ſup- 
ce poſed author of my exiſtence and of all 
© my enjoyments ; which affections, as they | 
« are reflected on with delightful ſelf-appro- | 
e bation, a more excellent enjoyment than 
< any ſenſible object can yield; fo they are 
« accompanied with a deſtre to pleaſe that 
<« ſuperior Being, and be approved by him. 
But how ſhall I continue poſleſs'd of exiſt- 3 
© ence, with all the variety of enjoyment 
&* that belongs to it, which is ſo very deſira- 4 
e ble? And ſince experience convinces me 
e that the preſent life is frail, and has in it 
* a mixture of unhappineſs, what proſpect 
* have of a future ſtate, (for the thoughts of 
e falling again into nothing fill my mind 
« with horror;) and how ſhall 1 attain to the 
« higheſt perfection I am capable of? For it 
* plainly appears that, at leaſt, the nobler 
e powers of my nature may admit of a more 
* yarious exerciſe than the preſent, and a fur- | 

ce ther 
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„ what nature points to, conſidering the 
« whole of my conſtitution, and preſerving 
the juſt ſubordination of its lower, to its 
« ſaperior parts: and for the continuance of 
© my being, and what additional felicity I 
e may deſire or expect, I muſt hope in the 
e ſame ſupreme power and goodneſs, to which 
IJ owe all that is now in my poſſeſſion.” 

If theſe are the inquiries and the ſenti- 
ments which the mind of man, unbyaſs d by 
any prejudices or prepoſſeſſions, would natu- 


b 1 rally fall into ; (and whether they are or not, 


mw 
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OQ_k 


Las 
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let any one judge, who carefully attends even 
to the moſt obvious appearances in the human 
¶ conſtitution,) we may conſider whether they 
are not very becoming us. It is true we 
grow up to the exerciſe of our reaſon gradu- 
ally; the firſt part of life is paſs'd over with 
very little reflection; the world is become fa- 
miliar to us; we have learn'd the uſe of things, 


and opinions concerning them, which engage 
our aſſent and our affections, before we come 
to that maturity of underſtanding which is 
neceſſary to qualify us for a thorough and ra- 

A 3 tional 
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ther improvement. All that is poſſible for SERM. 
c © me to do, as an intelligent agent, whereby J. 
E may contribute to my own happineſs, 
and anſwer the end of my being, is to fol- 
low the guidance of my own reaſon and 
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SEN - tonal examination. But neither the familia- 


rity contracted with our own exiſtence and 


the world, (we cannot but be ſenſible, that 4 


our knowledge of both is of no long ſtand- 3 
ing,) nor any prejudice we may have received 
in a childiſh immature ſtate, ſhould divert us, 
when we have attained to the full uſe of our i 


reaſon, from attending ſuch important in- 


quiries, which the leaſt ſelf- reflection will 3 


ſhew to be every way worthy of men, Whe- 3 


ther our inquiries will rationally end in reli- 
gion, founded on the belief of a Deity, is 
what I am now to conſider. This, however, | 


ſeems to be the plaineſt and moſt natural way 


of attaining ſatisfaction in that great point; | 
For by the Deity we mean the powerful, wiſe 


and good parent of mankind, the maker, 
preſerver, and ruler, of the world; and how , 


ſhall we. know him but by the characters of 
his perfections ſtampt upon his works? Thus 
the apoſtle argues in my text, That which 


may be known of God is manifeſt to men, fur 
God hath ſhewed it unto them (by their ow 


reaſon.) For the invifible things of him from 
the creation of the world, are clearly ſeen, be- 8 
ing underſtood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and godbead. þ 

It is certain, the belief of a Deity has ge- 
erally obtained among mankind, Excepting 
the 


from the Frame of the Material World. 7 
de objects of the mind's immediate intuition SER M, 
and of ſenſe, concerning which there can be I. 
no diſpute; excepting theſe, I ſay, perhaps 
there is not any one point to which Men 
have more univerſally given an explicit aſſent, 
than the Being of God. This is thought, by 
ſome, to be a ſtrong preſumption in its fa- 
vour ; for they alledge, nothing but the clear 
irrefragable evidence of truth could have in- 
duced all nations of the world to agree in it. 
As to vulgar opinions, acknowledged to be 
erroneous in other points, ſuch as the mag- 
nitude and diſtance of the heayenly bodies, 
the caſe is very different; for there the error 
plainly ariſes from inattention, and forming 
a judgment too haſtily upon the report of 
ſenſe, concerning appearances which it can- 
not examine. But in ſuch a point of ſpecu- 
lation as the exiſtence of the Deity, to the 
knowledge of which we are led by our own 
moſt obvious reflections, and which the more 
it is attended to, the more firmly it is believed; 
an uniform agreement ſeems to proceed from 
the voice of nature, or God himſelf ſpeakin 
intelligibly to eyery nation by his works. 
There is, undoubtedly, in the human mind, 
= 2 knowledge of. things which are not the ob- 
jects of ſenſe, nay in many inſtances reaſon 
corrects ſenſe, and diſcovers its miſfakes: in- 
A 4 deed, 
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SERM.deed, the greateſt certainty we have is in the 
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clear perception of an agreement between our 
own abſtract ideas; ſo that a concurring per- 
ſuaſion concerning propoſitions form'd of ſuch 
ideas, and concerning rational deductions 
from them, has the beſt appearance of being 
founded on truth, becauſe in them men are 
leaſt obnoxious to deception. 

There have been however ſome, very few 
of mankind in compariſon, who have pro- 
feſſedly denied the being of God, and pre- 
tended to account for the formation of the 
world, and all the phænomena of nature, 
without Him. Theſe men ridicule the com- 
mon belief as ſuperſtitious, proceeding whol- 
ly from ignorance of cauſes, political fiction, 
cuſtomary tradition, or the paſſion of fear, 
which often produces groundleſs imaginations, 
T may afterwards have occaſion to examine 
theſe pretenc$s. In the. mean time without 
reſting this firſt Principle of all religion on 
the-preſumption in its favour, taken from the 
general confent of mankind, or any other 
preſumptions, however ſtrong, I ſhall pro- 
ceed directiy to eſtabliſh it by clear evidence 
of reaſon, in the method which appears to 
me the moſt 2 and natural. Only let it 


be obſerved, | 
That 


> þ 
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That the notions of men, concerning theSERM. 


; 1 1 Deity and his Attributes, have been very con- 
- FT fuſed, and their opinions widely different, 


2 even theirs who agree in the profeſſed belief of 
his Being: Some have declared themſelves un- 
able to form any idea of ſubſtance diſtinct from 


body; and therefore concluded, that as the 
human ſoul is only a ſubtile kind of matter, 
or a particular modification of it, ſo God 
himſelf is corporeal. This way of thinking, 
tho' very groſs, is plainly diſcover'd in the 
writings of the celebrated /o/c philoſophers, 
mixt at the ſame time with noble ſentiments, 
concerning the Divine moral perfections and 
providence. Some concelved that the creation 
of material ſubſtance was abſolutely impoſſi- 
ble, tho' it is entirely ſubject to the diſpoſal of 
active intelligence; and that therefore it muſt 
be coeval with the ſupreme Being, whom 
they imagined to be the eternal ſoul of an 
eternal univerſe. Others ſeem to have deny'd 


4 the unity of the Godhead, at leaſt, they di- 
vided their worſhip among a plurality of divine 
7 beings, ſo called; tho' *tis probable, the Poly- 


theiſm of the Gentiles is to be underſtood, 
cancerning a multiplicity of inferior agents in 
the Divine adminiſtration, or miniſtring ſpirits, 
all ſubject to the one Supremg. Others again, 
have ſo perplex d the doctrine of the Divine 


eter- 
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I. 
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SER M,cternity and immenſity, as to render them un- 


I. 


intelligible. But above all, the errors con- 


A cerning the moral perfections, as they are 


moſt pernicious, have been the moſt frequent 
in the world, the Chriſtian world itſelf not al- 
together excepted. Not to mention the Gods 
of Epicurus, which he imagined, or pretend- 
ed to have imagined, to be a kind of indolent 
happy things, neither the makers nor rulers 
of any thing, but like other beings, made out 
of atoms by accident: I ſay, pretended to have 
imagined ; for it is not unlikely that part of 
his ſcheme was a complement to the religion 
of mankind, or rather a ſneer, ſuch as is not 
unuſual with writers of his ſort, The heathens 
had, many of them, very abſurd conceptions 
of the morals of their inferior gods ; and Ju- 
piter himſelf was far from being perfectly pure 
and good. There are, even among thoſe who 
have the beſt means of inſtruction, very groſs 
opinions, and of a dangerous tendency, con- 
cerning the juſtice and goodneſs of God, and 
the meaſures of his government over moral 
agents; which it is needleſs now to inſiſt on 
more particularly, 

The uſe I ſhall make at preſent of this ob- 
ſervation, is, to avoid at our entrance on this 
ſubject, a particular definition of the Deity, 
by ee Ml the perfections, which I 


hope 
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hope we ſhall, in the ſequel, ſce reaſon to at- S ERNI. 


; f tribute to him, becauſe the preſent contro- I. 


verſy is only with Albeiſts, not with any, 


; ? even of the moſt imperfect Thei/ts, Beſides, 
I think, in ſuch an inquiry, we ought to be- 


gin with the plaineſt principles, that having 
once ſeen them eſtabliſhed with clear evi- 
X dence, we may then proceed to points leſs 
obvious. Thus, if it firſt appears by convin- 
cing proof, that there is an intelligent deſign- 
ing cauſe in the univerſe, to which the order 
and appearances of it are to be aſcribed, we 
may thence take our riſe to the conſideration 
of the characters of that cauſe, and ſo by de- 
grees advance to the moſt compleat notion 
of God which we can form. 

I ſhall therefore conſider the ſubject before 
us in the ſimpleſt view, and begin with an 
inquiry into the true cauſe of the viſible frame 
of nature, ſtating the queſtion, as it thus 
plainly ſtands between us and our adverſaries, 
Whether the material world, with its prin- 


1 cipal and moſt obvious phænomena which 
x8 fall ander our obſervation, is formed and 
guided by mere chance, or blind neceſſity, 


(which are the different hypotheſes of Atbeiſin) 
and I ſhall examine them ſeverally: Or, if on 
the contrary, it was produced by, and is un- 
der the direction of an active, underſtanding, 
and intending Cauſe ? In 


—̃ 
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In order to this, let us firſt conſider the 
ideas of intelligence and activity, of cauſe and 
effect, and of neceſſity and chance, which 
ariſe in our minds, by attending to what 
paſſes in them, and by obſerving what our 
ſenſes inform us of, in the ordinary courſe of 
things. Perception is always and neceſſarily 


accompanied with conſciouſneſs. That a 


man ſees and hears, and remembers and 
underſtands, and reaſons, and deſires, and 
wills, needs no proof to him, nor indeed is 
capable of any; nothing being ſo evident to 
his mind, not the very exiſtence of any 
thing without him; nor is it poſſible, with- 
out conſciouſneſs, to convince a man of any 
operation or perception in his own mind. 
Our agency, from an inward ſelf-determin- 
ing principle, is as well known to us, as our 
paſſive perceptions are: As we cannot help 
ſeeing, hearing, perceiving pleaſure upon ſome 
occaſions, and pain upon others, whether 
external or internal; we are as ſenſible that 
we can, without a conſciouſneſs of any ne- 
ceſſity impelling, turn our attention to one 
object in preference to another; we can recal 
the ideas which have been formerly in our 
minds; we can variouſly aſſociate them, com- 
pare and examine their relations to each 
other; conſcious that theſe operations do not 

ariſe 
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ariſe from without, but depend wholly upon 8 ER N. 
I. 


* our ſelves; and we are equally ſenſible, that 


begin to move, or particular members of 
them; ſome other bodies alſo are moved by 
their force; and all ſuch motions are conti- 
nued or ſtopt, while we are not conſcious 
of any thing whereby either the continuance 
or ceſſation are produc'd, but our own fim- 
ple volitions. | 

Hence ariſe the notions of free or volun- 
tary Agency, and neceſſity as diſtinguiſh'd 
from it, and of cauſe and effect. Such pow- 
ers as we find in our ſelves, we can eaſily 
' conceive to belong to other Beings, either in 
a greater or leſſer degree, As we have clear 
evidence of perception and ſpontaneous mo- 
tions in other Animals, tho' different in kind 
from, and both of them much more con- 
find, than ours; ſo there is no difficulty in 
apprehending that there may be intelligence 
of a much larger comprehenſion than the 
human, and a more extenſive activity, pro- 
ducing more numerous, and vaſtly greater 
effects. 

We have at the ſame time the idea of 
What is called paſſive Power, or, a capacity 


of being moved and changed: For we can 
| move 


ſome corporeal motions proceed from the de- 
termination of our own wills. Our bodies 
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SE RM. move our own Bodies, and alter the ſituation, 


the external form, and the ſenſible qualities, 


of other bodies, by the uſe of proper means, 


which we have learn'd by obſervation and 
experience. And theſe bodies we find to 
be conſtantly and uniformly liable to the 
ſame, or the like alterations, by active force. 
Whatever appearance there is of action in 
this ſort of beings, will be found upon cloſer 
attention, to be really no action at all. A 
man can eaſily diſtinguiſh between walking, 
and being carried ; between the involuntary 
motion of his hand, and that which depends 
ſolely upon the command of his own will : 
in the one, he 1s an agent, in the other 
wholly paſſive. In like manner, a ſtone fall- 
ing, (which we do not conceive to move from 
an internal principle, becauſe no power of 
ſelf-motion ever appears in that kind of be- 
ing,) is no more active than the earth on 
which it makes an impreſſion, or the human 
body which it bruiſes, occaſioning a ſenſation 
of pain: and for other corporeal action, fo 
called, producing various and conſiderable 
effects, ſuch as that of fire and air, it can 
only be attributed to the inteſtine motion, not 
ſpontaneous, of more ſubtile material parts ; 
and therefore is no more properly action than 
the motion of intire ſolid bodies, whoſe parts 


are 
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are at reſt among themſelves, that is, do not SER M. 
at all change their ſituation with reſpect to I. 
cach other. * 
Thus we are led to diſtinguiſh between 
the poſitive ideas of blind neceſſity and in- 
telligent activity, as directly oppoſite to each 
other, the one belonging to a cauſe, the other 
to an effect. Indeed the negative idea of ne- 
ceſſary exiſtence is not ſelf-contradiftory, no 
more than that of infinity. But to ſay that 
unintelligent neceſſity operates, muſt, I think, 
appear to our minds to be a contradiction in 
terms: it is to aſſert operation, and at the 
ſame time deny it in a proper ſenſe, and to 
deſtroy the very notion of activity, which yet 
we know as clearly as we do our own ex- 
iſtence, being equally conſcious of it. There 
may be, tis true, a train of neceſſary effects, 
as in the inſtance of motion communicated 
to various inanimate bodies, one impelling 
another ſucceſſwely; and the prior has the 
appearance of cauſing the poſterior: But really 
they are alike paſſive; and to imagine that 
they operate, is to confound the moſt incon- 
ſiſtent notions of acting and being acted upon. 
And as thus the ideas of cauſe and effect, of 
active and paſſive power, of agency and ne- 
ceſſity, take their riſe from an attention to 


our ſelves, our own minds and our bodies; 
ſo 


16 A The Being of God prov'd 
SERM: ſo we cannot avoid obſerving the ſame dif- 
I. ference among all other beings which we 
know. I have not indeed the ſame intuitive 
knowledge of another man's conſcious ac- 
tivity, as I have of my own, but yet I have 
ſach evidence of it, as excludes all doubt : 
nor can I queſtion, but that the earth I walk 
on, the pen I hold in my hand, and other | 
inſtruments of action which I uſe, are paſſive 
inanimate things, always yielding to force, 
and never diſcovering the leaſt fign of an in- 
ward ſelſ- determining principle. This di- 
ſtinction runs through the whole univerſe, as 
far as we are acquainted with it; and all the 
knowledge we have of being, our own or any 
other, leads us to diſcern the eſſential irre- 
concileable contrariety of ſpontaneous acting, 
to blind neceſſity. It follows, that if there 
be any things or appearances, which we judge 
to be effects in the world, (and who can help 
obſerving a multitude of them ?) to attribute 
them to unintelligent neceſſity, is to attribute 
them to what we can have no notion of as a 
cauſe at all; and to ſay that ſuch neceſſity is 
univerſal, is to ſay there is not, nor can be 
any ſuch thing as a cauſe, or 1 
poffibility of action. 
It is ſtill to be remembered, that the ne- 
ceſſity here ſpoken of, is only ſuch as ex- 
| cludes 
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cludes intelligence and defign : The queſtion S E RM. 
concerning neceſſary agency in another ſenſe, I. 
that is, whether an intelligent agent acts fo 
neceſſarily, that it is impoſſible in the event 
he ſhould act otherwiſe than he does, what- 
ever the reaſon be; This queſtion, I ſay, is 
intirely different, and not concern'd in the 
controverſy with Athei/ts. For ſuppoſing it to 
be determin'd in the athrmative, ſtill it leaves 
us the idea of intelligent active power, as a 
proper cauſe producing effects ; and, with re- 
ſpect to the formation and order of the uni- 
verſe, the idea of an intelligent active power 
equal to the production of ſuch an effect; 
which is what we mean by the Deity. But 
to attribute operation to undeſigning neceſſity, 
is to attribute it to an abſtract notion, and to 
confound all our ideas of cauſe and effect. 

And how can a man, who is as fully convinc'd 
of active power in himſelf, as of his own ex- 
iſtence, and in the ſame manner, that is, by 
being conſcious of it, reaſon with him who 
denies the being, and even the poſſibility of 
ſuch a power? And how abſurd an aſſertion 
muſt it appear, that nothing at all, not the 
leaſt being in nature, nor any mode or qua- 
lity, not ſo much as the leaſt motion, could 
poſſibly (by an antecedent neceſſity, inde- 
pendant on deſign,) have been otherwiſe than 


Vor. I. B it 
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SERM.itis? Can a man believe this, who ſees ſuch 
IJ. marks of indifferency in a multitude of things, 
9 many changes in the face of nature, and 
knows thatſo many depend on his own choice? 
The notion of chance, ſo far as it relates 
to the preſent ſubject, ariſes wholly from 
mens 1gnorance of cauſes. As we fee very 
often in the world many changeable appear- 
ances, which by the novelty, variety, and 
other circumſtances of them, we can't help 
believing to be effects, but not being particu- 
larly determined by any neceſſity, nor yet by ? 
the intention of any agent which we can ob- 
ſerve, the word chance is ſubſtituted in the 
place of the unknown cauſe, And this may 
be ſufficient for ſome purpoſes, for which the 
knowledge of cauſes is of no importance. But | 
in an inquiry concerning the origin of things, 
to apply chance as a kind of hypotheſis to ? 
ſolve the appearances of nature, and account 
for the order of the world, is evidently ab- 
ſurd. For the word ſo apply'd, can have no 
other ſignification than ignorance, or nothing | 
at all; tho' in ſome mens minds, at leaſt in 
their manner of expreſſing themſelves, there 
ſeem to be utterly inconſiſtent ideas confu- 
ſedly jumbled together, as the ſignification of 
it. For they ſeem to imagine a kind of eſ- 
ficiency at the ſame time that there is no cer- 
| tain 
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. tain determinate cauſe, (which it is impoſſible 8 ERM. 
for them to know ʒ) that is, they moſt abſurd- I. 
| ly attribute a real uncertain efficiency, to Ong I 
thing, to an empty ſound, or a vague unde- 
termined notion; when, if they would ex- 
amine their thoughts, they would find that 
the true meaning of chance is only, we don't 
know what. 
Thus we ſee the Ather/tic ſchemes concern- 
ing the formation of the world, its order and 
appearances, inſtead of giving a rational, in- 
telligible account, are founded only in igno- 
rance, and indeed are everſive of true human 
knowledge. The one of them (Neceſſity) de- 
ſtroys the very idea of intelligent and deſign- 
ing activity, which is as clear to our minds 
as any idea can be, being perceiv'd by an in- 
ward conſciouſneſs; the other (Chance) is an 
utter abſurdity, made up of inconſiſtent no- 
tions, and really meaning nothing but igno- 
rance. | 
But I will not content myſelf with argu- 
ing thus againſt the hypotheſis of the Atheiſts 
in general, Let us allow more than they 
have any pretence 1n reaſon to demand : Let 
us ſuppoſe neceſſity to ſtand for ſomething, 
whoſe operation is like that of material cauſes, 
(improperly ſo called,) which effect ap- 
pearances by an undirected impulſe, or with- 
B 2 out 
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SERM.out the interpoſition of any deſign. A conſtant 


Wa 
— — 


uniformity however, muſt be included in the 


idea of ſuch operation: for neceſſity, whether 
it be applied to exiſtence, power, or whatever 


elſe, admits of no change, no interruption, 


no variety either in kind or degree. And let 
chance, however inconſiſtently, be ſuppos'd 
to be ſomething, we don't know what, which 
operates, but its operation 1s not determin'd, 
either by a natural neceſſity, or by counſel. 
Now, if neither of theſe hypotheſes, (between 
which Atbeiſts have been divided, ſome choo- 


fing the one, ſome the other, and a different 


Atheiſtical hypotheſis never has been, nor can 
be deviſed; but) if, I ſay, neither of them can 


reaſonably be admitted in accounting for the 
being and diſpoſition of things, as in fact they 
appear, there is then nothing left to reſt in, 
but the contrivance and agency of an intelli- 
gent cauſe, But that neither of theſe hypo- 


theſes does anſwer the profeſs d deſign, v7z. to 


explain the formation and order of the world, 
I ſhall endeavour to ſhew clearly, from the 
common appearances, which cannot poflibly 
: have eſcap'd the moſt careleſs obſerver. What- 


ever way we turn our eyes, to whatever part 
of the univerſe, or the whole of it which is 


- viſible to us, the face of nature has theſe two 
characters, which no one can help obſerving; 


it 
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a convincing argument againſt neceſſity, and 
the latter againſt chance, | 

Firſt, there appears in the viſible frame of 
nature, a great variety. When we look up to 
the heavens in the day, our fight, piercing 
through a thin pellucid medium, terminates 
in a vaſt azure concave, without any diverſity ; 
only that we ſee in it a great luminous fiery 
globe, which we conclude to be the fountain 


of light; and ſometimes interpoſed clouds, 


which by obſervation and reaſon; we know 
to be only watery exhalations from the earth 
gathered together in a region not far diſtant 
from us, and when they are condenſed, fall- 
ing down again in rain ; but when we turn 
our eyes the ſame way at night, the proſpect is 
quite changed, and a new ſcene preſented to us. 
The great ruling luminary of the day is with- 
drawn, and in his ſtead there are ſeen num- 
berleſs leſſer lights; among them one larger 
than the reſt, with various appearance, con- 
ſpicuous but pale, and ſhining with a faint 
and borrowed luſtre. This is the conſtantly 
changing appearance of the heavens in every 
diurnal revolution ; beſides other periodical al- 
terations in the courſe of the ſun and the moon, 
which every one muſt obſerve. In our own 
globe; which our eyes can more accurately 

B 3 ſurvey, 
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8 ERM. ſurvey, there appears a much greater diverſi- 


1 


ty ;—a vaſt collection of waters, ſupplied by 
perpetual currents, diſperſed in ſeveral chan- 
nels, continually flowing into it; on the ſolid 
part where we live, here mountains and rocks, 
there plains and valleys; in one place ſtately 
groves, in another flowry meadows, or fields 
covered with corn, all ſtock'd with numerous 
inhabitants; the ſea ſtor'd with nſhes of ſur- 


prizingly various ſhapes and ſizes, the dry 


land with as great a diverſity of beaſts, and 
the air with fowls. I do not ſpeak now of the 
mutual relations of theſe things, the ſuitable- 
neſs of one to another, and the convenient re- 
gular diſpoſition of all, which muſt ſtrike an 
attentive mind with a ſenſe of natural beauty 
in the whole, and lead it to the acknowledg- 
ment of wiſdom and goodneſs in the author ; 
but upon the moſt indifferent ſuperficial view, 
which preſents to us ſuch an amazing variety, 
and without looking narrowly into the com- 
poſition of particular beings, which greatly in- 
creaſes it, let any man think, if he can, that 
blind, undeſigning neceſſity has produc'd ſuch 


a multiform appearance. The operation of 


neceſlary cauſes, if they muſt be call'd cauſes, 
is always alike, and admits of no changes, 
The mechanical powers of ſprings, weights 
and wheels, and other inftruments of motion, 


are |} 
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are exerted uniformly. Fire is another neceſ- SE RM. 
ſary corporeal agent, which operates always I. 
in the ſame manner, tho' it has different effects, 
according to the different texture of the bodies 
into which it penetrates, cauſing ſome parts 
to aſcend in ſmoak and flame, reducing ſome 
to aſhes, and making ſome liquid or malleable. 
To give theſe and ſuch like inſtruments, that 
diverfity of operation, which is neceſſary to 
anſwer even the low Purpoſes of human art, 
and the conveniencies of human life, there 
muſt be, we know, a ſuperior intending Cauſe, 
to guide the application of them: But that 
ſuch neceſſary cauſes, as ſenſeleſs atoms, ſhould, 
out of themſelves, without any ſkill in the 
application of their force, or the interpoſal 
of any intelligent direction, produce ſuch a 
wonderful variety as there is in the viſible ap- 
pearance of the world. the liquid waters, and 
the more fluid air of a different conſtitution ; 
3 the ſtrangely ſubtle and penetrating light; the 
ſeolid earth, and the firmer rocks; the almoſt 
| infinite Kinds of vegetables, diverſe in ſhape, 
colour, flower and fruit ; not only the many 
ſpecies of animals and the numberleſs indivi- 
duals, each intire, but the yet more various 
parts of their compoſition, the ſolid and the 
fluid, the organs of motion and ſenſation ;— 
this is ſuch a paradox, it muſt be an under- 
ſtanding of a very odd make, that can believe it. 
| B 4 The 
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SERM. The Atheii may next betake himſelf to 
IJ. chance, which is capricious enough, and va- 


able, to anſwer the greateſt imaginable or 


poſſible diverſity of productions, if it be ad- 
mitted to have any ſhare in them. Neceſ- 
ſity is limited, and muſt always produce ex- 
actly ſimilar and unvarying effects; but fickle 


chance is tied down to no rule of operation, 


if it can operate at all. Suppoſing it to deter- 
mine the exiſtence, and the order of things, 
what ſhould hinder the diverſity which there 
is in the world, nay, an infinitely greater di- 
verſity? Why may not water, and air, and 
light, and rocks, and animals, and vegetables, 
all kinds of ſubſtances, and all poſſible qua- 
lities, be jumbled together? But as the va- 
ricty which there is in the appearances of na- 
ture, is an invincible argument againſt their 
being the production of neceſſary cauſes, an 
equally ſtrong objection lies againſt the hypo- 
theſis of chance, namely, their uniformity. 


Every one muſt be ſenſible, that i is as truly 


the character of the face of nature, as the 
other. Whenever we turn our eyes to the 
heavens, they have the ſame uniform aſpect 


as when we view'd them before, the ſun and 


the moon, and the ſtars, hold their places, 


and go on conſtantly in their courſes, pro- 


ducing a regular ſucceſſion of day and night, 
{ſummer and winter : One would think Hey 
continue 
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continue after an ordinance, and are ſubject to 8 E R. 


a law, rather than guided by giddy hazard. 
In our lower world, not only the Hills are ever- 
laſting, and the rocks not removed out of their 
place; but the waters, however eaſily yielding 
to force, keep their perpetual channels ; and 
the whole ſelf-balanc'd globe hangs in looſe 
fluid air, which has no ſtrength to ſupport it. 
The tender herbs, which ſeem to die every 
winter, revive again in the ſpring, and cover 
the earth with a renewed verdure. The living 
things of ſo brittle a frame and ſhort liv'd, 
yet do not quite diſappear and give way to 
different kinds, which being equally poſſible, 
have an equal chance for production, if chance 
ruled, but the ſame ſpecies are perpetuated in 
a conſtant ſucceſſion. If this argument were 
purſued more minutely, it would ſtill appear 
the ſtronger, If we do not take the works of 
nature in the groſs, and content ourſelves with 
a bare view of their outſides, but examine 
their interior conſtitution, the evidence againſt 
hazard in their formation will ſtill increaſe ; 
for it muſt be plain to every one, that the 
more complicated any pieces of work, ma- 
chines or ſyſtems are, deſign is ſtill the more 
apparent in their ſimilarity. But the moſt ob- 
vious view 1s ſufficient to our purpoſe. For let 


any man conſider whether he would not make a 
difference 
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SER M. difference between heaps of fand and ſtones hud- ö 


* 


dled together in confuſion, and a regular build- . 
ing; between a fortuitous jumble of pieces of 


braſs, iron and lead, and a well going clock! 
between a mob, or a tumultuous aſſembly of 
men without any order, and a well form'd 
political ſociety, or a well diſciplin'd army; 
let him conſider, I fay, whether he would 
not make a difference in theſe caſes, preſum- 
ing there was counſel and deſign in ſome, 
but not in others. And now, if we apply 
the ſame reaſoning to the works of nature, 
whereas, upon the ſuppoſition of chance, 
there is infinite to one againſt any certain | 
determin'd production, (for chance ranges un- 
guided, to the utmoſt verge of poſſibility, | 
when in fact, we ſee amidſt an almoſt infi- 
nite variety of things, there is ſuch an obvi- 1 


cous conſtant uniformity in the appearances of 


the world, ) is it not ſurprizing, that it ſhould ? 
ever have entered into the mind of any man, 
to exclude deſign, and attribute all to chance? 

The argument ſo far as we have proceeded, ? 
ſeems to be fully concluſive, and we may con- 


fidently reſt in it as prov'd, that neither the 


hypotheſis of chance, nor of undeſigning ne- 
ceſſity, can account for the appearances of the 


univerſe. But we ſhall be more directly con- 


vinced that there is manifeſted intelligence and 
| deſign 
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deſign in the frame of the mundane ſyſtem, if S ERM. 
in the next place we conſider what the an- I. 
cients called 73 % 4 na, the beautiful ang 
Z harmonious, the regular and convenient, the 
* amiable and good, with which the world 
every where abounds. This point admits of 
a large illuſtration, all the diſcoveries which 
have been made in aſtronomy, natural philo- 
ſophy, and natural hiſtory, tending to ſhew 
that there is a fitneſs in things, a correſpon- 
dence in the parts of the world, one anſwering 
to another ſo as to demonſtrate wiſe contri- 
vance, and unity of deſign in the whole. 
There is not one region of the univerſe of 
which we have any knowledge, the heavens, 
the air, the earth, or the ſea, not one intire 
particular being which we have the means of 
FF inquiring narrowly into, one fiſh, one fowl, 
one beaſt or one tree; there is not one of all 
Z theſe that does not appear to be artificially 
1 made, and does not by the exact proportion 
and harmony of its parts, diſcover deſign in the 
whole of its conſtitution. And indeed, in 
theſe laſt ages particularly, men of leiſure and 
penetration have ſo happily employed their 
time and their underſtandings in the ſtudy of 
nature, as to ſet the agument in a very clear 
light, proving beyond all rational contradiction, 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God in his works, 
| to 
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to the utter confuſion of thoſe who are either ; 
ſo ſtupidly blind or obſtinately wicked as not 


to regard the operation of his hands. 


But I ſhall only inſiſt on thoſe things q 
which every underſtanding muſt diſcern, the 


appearances which every eye ſees, or the ob- 
ſervations of fact which muſt occur to the 


molt unattentive of mankind, who has but 0 
common ſenſe; for even they will be ſufficient 
to eſtabliſh this great truth upon. Let us 


firſt conſider the viſible world at large, as it 


appears to a naked eye, and to a plain, un- 


improved underſtanding. No man of the 
meaneſt capacity, and the loweſt way of 
thinking, can be ignorant that there is a re- 
lation between the parts of the univerſe; 
that from the ſun there is a communication 
of light and heat to the earth, which is the 
apparent cauſe of the various productions upon 
its ſurface, and of ſo manifold uſe to its in- 
habitants, that they could not ſubſiſt with- 
out it. By that genial warmth tender plants 
of different kinds ſpring up from ſmall ſeeds, 
and are nouriſhed, ſome into ſtrong ſtalks, 


ſome into low ſhrubs, and ſome into ſtately 


trees, all bearing fruits which are the food of 
animals: and among animals there is an order 
and mutual uſefulneſs, the other kinds be- 
ing in ſubordination to man, who by the 

prerogative 


4 
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prerogative of his ſuperior nature, claims aSERM. 
t 
4 To man particularly, and to other living 
things proportionably to the lower purpoſes 
ol their being, the light of the ſun is ſo com- 


dominion over their labours and their lives. 


fortable and ſo uſeful, that we cannot con- 


ceive how the ends of a life, conſtituted as 


ours 1s, could be anſwered, and its conveni- 


; VF encies obtained, without it. But that light, 


and the nouriſhing heat with which it is ac- 


5 companied, is ſo conveniently diſtributed, as 


in the beſt manner to illuminate and animate 
the whole earth, the globular figure of which 
requires a diurnal rotation, that all the dwel- 
lers on it may be ſupplied in their turns ; nor 
do any of them eſpecially not the principal, 
ſuffer by the darkneſs they are overſpread 
with, whilſt the ſun viſits others with his be- 
nign influences; for night gives man a neceſ- 
ſary vacation from the labours of the day. 
But no one can avoid obſerving the changes 
of the ſeaſons, occaſion'd by the annual (ap- 
parent) courſe of the ſun, If he kept one per- 
petual track, the greateſt part of the earth 
muſt be uninhabited, either by reaſon of ex- 
ceſſive heat or cold; the gloomy regions ne- 
ver viſited by him, muſt be ſhut up in con- 
tinual darkneſs and impenetrable froſt, while 


the climates on which his beams ſhould till 


directly 
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S ERM. directly fall, muſt be quite burnt up, yield. 
I. ing no ſuſtenance for man or beaſt, But in- 
A gead of theſe extremes, how commodiouſiy 
is this great benefit diſpenſed, by the fixed pe- 
riodical revolution of the great orb in a yearly # 
courſe, ſo directed as to prevent, ſo far as 
can be, the exceſſes both of heat and cold, and 
produce the grateful and uſeful variety of ſum 
mer and winter, ſeed-time and harveſt. A 
gain, if we take but even a ſlight view of this 4 
lower world itſelf, we ſhall ſee an admirable 8 
correſpondence between its parts; however A 
different they are, yet every one fitted to an- 
other, and to all the reſt, ſo as to make the 
whole a convenient dwelling- place for the ſe- 
veral tribes of animals which live upon it, and 
for mankind eſpeciallly. The ſolid earth ſup- Þ 
ports our heavy bodies; the thin air we breathe, ? 
is abſolutely neceſſary to our preſervation ; and 

no one can be ignorant of how manifold utc | 
water is, not only more remotely, by ſerving 
the purpoſes of vegetation, but by the imm 
diate refreſhment it gives, and as a means ol | 
the decent and comfortable enjoyment of life. 
Every element has its proper inhabitants, 
which by the peculiar make and organization 
of their bodies, are adapted to it: The fiſhes | 
have fins, the land animals feet and legs, and 
even the groveling reptile is furniſhed with 
7 the | 
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All theſe ſo various, that the kinds of them 
can ſcarcely be numbered, have food conve- 
nient for them, and every thing which is ſuita- 


ble to their ſeveral natures. 
as 


me 
n. 


does not appear ſuch a regular connected ſy- 


Now, even upon this general 3 
view, let any man judge whether there be not 
clear evidence of contrivance and deſign in the 
formation of our world ; indeed, whether it 


ſtem, as contidering the infinite variety of its 
parts, all of them fo exquiſitely fitted to each 
other, and diſpoſed in ſuch exact order, as to 
make a perfect harmony in the whole; whe- 
ther, I fay, conſidering this, any underſtand- 
ing leſs than infinite, could have form d the 
model? This is fo plain, I do not think it 
needful to uſe many words in illuſtrating it. 


The truth is, I cannot help concluding, that 


without the moſt unaccountable infatuation, or 
perverſeneſs, every one mult acknowledge it. 
Surely it would be far leſs abſurd to imagine, 
that the moſt curious machine ever fram'd by 
human art, the moſt beautiful edifice, the 
fineſt picture, or the moſt delightful muſical 
harmony ;—that theſe, any, or all of them, 
made themſelves, by a merely caſual mixture 
of their parts, than that this ſtupendous and 
moſt artificial fabric of the univerſe, aroſe 

from 
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S ERM. from nothing, or from rude, utterly indiſ- 
I. poſed materials, by undirected neceſſity or 
WY hazard. E 
Before we proceed any further, let us ſtop 
here to make one obvious reflection, or rather 
indulge ourſelves in thoſe thoughts which will 
naturally ariſe. The human mind is fo con- 
ſtituted, as to have a pleaſing ſenſe of beauty, 
in order, proportion and harmony, particu- 
larly, as it is thereby led to apprehend wiſ- 
dom and good deſign in the contrivance. It 
is this which affords ſo various and delightful * 
entertainment, from the curious productions 
of the artiſt's hand, but firſt of his mind. 
One admires ſtatuary, another architecture, 43 
another gardening, others are delighted with 
the compoſitions which are merely the work 
of genius, without any groſs materials, ſuch as 
poetry and hiſtory : But ſtill it is the regu- 
larity that pleaſes, the proportion of the parts, 
and the harmony of the whole; and the 
more complicated and various the matter or 
the ſubject is, it is the more pleaſing, provided 
the regularity be apparent. Why then ſhould 
we not admire the beauties of nature? Nay, 
don't we all agree, that thoſe are the moſt 
beautiful works of art, which copy the moſt 
exactly after nature, and are the trueſt imita- 
tion of her original forms ? 


Let 
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Let us therefore fix our thoughts in a ſteady SER M. 


contemplation of the world about us; view it 


in this light, as a tegular finiſh'd ſyſtem, diſ- 


covering exquiſite ſkill in the exact proportion 
of all its parts, and a perfect ſymmetry in the 
whole, In vain ſhall we ſeek for beauty, har- 
mony and order, in the productions of human 
genius : If we turn our eyes with attention to 
all things around us, in their ſimple natural 
appearance, the idea of a nobler regularity, 
and more grand deſign, will ariſe in our minds, 
Is there any image. made by painting or 
ſculpture, equal to the human face and perſon, 
any map or landſkip to the natural foil itſelf 
diverſified with real rocks and hills, tall trees 
in bloſſom or laden with fruit, and cattle 
ranging the wide paſture? How wonderful 


is the ſtructure of a ſingle animal, inimitable = 
by art; its parts made according to exact mea- 


ſure, and ſo conveniently ſituated, that every 
one performs its proper functions, uſeful to 


the whole ? this animal has a near relation to 


the kind, the kind itſelf to other ſpecies; all 
in ſuch a due diſpoſition, that every indivi- 
dual is provided for, living commodiouſly on 
this terreſtrial globe, which continually receives 
its vital warmth whereby they are nouriſhed, 
from the far diſtant heavenly bodies, holding 
on their perpetual courſe. Here is a noble 

Vor. I. C ſubje& 
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Se R N. ſubject of meditation, to a mind that delights 


in harmony and order; but whither will it 


jead us? Directly to the acknowledgment of 


perfect underſtanding in the univerſe, of all- 

ruling wiſdom, in conjunction with the moſt 

amiable goodneſs, the true compleat original 

beauty, the fountain of all excellence and per- 

fection. Praiſe the Lord all ye his works; 

praiſe him ye angels and all his hoſts; praiſe 
him ſun and moon; praiſe him ye ſtars of light; 
praiſe him ye heavens of heavens, and ye wa= 
ters that are above the heavens. Let them 
praiſe the name of the-Lord, for he command- 
ed and they were created, he hath alſo efta- 

Bliſhed tbem for ever, he hath made a decree 
which ſhall not paſs, Praiſe the Lord from 

the earth, ye dragons and all deeps, fire and 

Hail, ſnow and vapour, ſtormy wind fulfilling 
bis word, mountains and all hills, fruitful 
trees and all cedars, beafls and all cattle, 

creeping things and flying fowl. Kings of the 
earth and all people, princes and judges. Both 

"young men and maidens, old men and children. 
Let them praiſe the name of the Lord, for his 
name alone is excellent, bis glory is above the 
earth and heaven *, O Lord, how mamfold are 

' thy works ? In 10iſdom thou haft made them all, 
The earth is full of thy riches ; ſo is the great 
185 and 
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numerable, both great and ſmall beafts. Theſe 
wait all upon thee, that thou mayeſt give them 
their meat in due ſeaſon. That thou giveſt them 
they gather ; thou openeſt thy hand, , they are 
filled with good *, Therefore let every one 
of us reſolve with the devout Pſalmiſt +, 7 
will fing unto the Lord as long as T hive; J 
will ing praiſes to my God while T have being. 


Pal. civ. v. 24+ 25, 27, 28. + v. 33. 
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and wide ſea, wherein are things creeping in- SE 1 M. 
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Rom. i. 19, 20. 


Becauſe that which may be known of God, is 
manifeſt in them, for God hath ſhewed it 
unto them. For the inviſible things of him 

from the creation of the world, are clearly 
ſeen, being underſtood by the things that are 
made even bis eternal power and Godhead. 


bann T. E main point in debate between us 
II. and Athejſts, is concerning the intel- 
— ligence of the ſupreme Being. They 

will not deny, that ſomething muſt have ex- 


iſted from eternity, either the world in its pre- 


ſent form, or the materials of it put into form 
by chance or neceſſity. They will acknow- 
ledge too that the eternal ſelf-exiſtent Being 
muſt be called, in ſome ſenſe, the cauſe of all 
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things; and perhaps they may add, that it has | 
a kind of paſſive perception and conſciouſneſs. |: 


The ancient Hyloz0!ts, aſcrib'd life and under- 


ſtanding | 
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ſtanding to matter, whereby it form'd itſelf into 8 E R Ni. 
regular ſyſtems; and ſome of the modern A. III. 
theiſts pretend to acknowledge a ſort of neceſ- 
ſary perception in the Deity, meaning by the 
Deity the univerſal ſubſtance, as they call it, 
that is, the entire ſyſtem of things, compre- 
hending all particular beings as its parts: But 
an active intelligence, as the proper efficient 
cauſe of the world, and diſtin from the 
world, deſigning and directing its formation, 
all Atheiſts deny and muſt deny. 

This is what I have propos'd to prove, 
ſhewing, according to the Apoſtle's aſſertion 
in the text, from the creation of the world, 
that the inviſible things of God are clearly 
ſeen, being underſtood by the things which 
are made. And Ihave, in a former diſcourſe, in- 
fiſted on the generalorder of the viſible world, 
the relation and mutual dependance of it, parts, 
ſuch as the heavens and the earth, with the 
vaſt number and various kinds of beings itcon- 
tains, clearly demonſtrating it to be one beauti- 
ful connected ſyſtem, which neceſſarily requi- 
red an active deſigning intelligence to its for- 
mation. But beſides this general proof, diſtinct 
arguments to eſtabliſh the ſame principle may 
be drawn from particularappearancesin nature, 
which cannot poſſibly be explained by the for- 
tuitous or neceſſary concourſe of atoms, or 


any rude and prepared materials, And, 
. C 3 The 
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The firſt I ſhall mention is the animal life, 


II. of which we ſee a numberleſs variety ; bodies 
growing up from very ſmall beginnings, by 


imperceptible. degrees, to a large bulk, and 
animated by a principle, which is endued with 
ſenſe and ſelf- motion. The ſtructure of ani- 
mal bodies is curious, conſiſting of parts ex- 
quiſitely fine, and mot artificially diſpoſed for 
receiving nouriſhment and a gradual increaſe; 
but above all, the faculties of perception and 
ſpontaneous motion, are never to be accounted 
for, without the interpoſal of an intelligent 
Cauſe. | | 

Some mechanic philoſophers, even who 
profeſs to believe a Deity, have made too near 
approaches to Atheiſm ; at leaſt, too much 
ſerv d its cauſe, by pretending to explain all the 
Phenomena of the world, without any divine 
interpoſition. But they appear to be very bung- 
ling world-makers, and their hypotheſes, not 
only defective, failing in a tolerably fair ſolu- 
tion of many very important and very com- 
mon appearances ; but ſome of their eſſential 
principles have been demonſtrated to be falſe. 
Eſpecially in the point before us, their ſchemes 
are moſt remarkably. defeated ; for they have 
never been able to give, I do not ſay, a certain 
and ſatisfying, but even a plauſible account of 
the animal conſtitution, in any ſtate of its 
exiſtence, or any ſtep of its progreſs, from its 
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commencement to its perfection, eſpecially,SE K N. 


not of the ſentient and ſelf- moving powers. 
The formation of the fœtus is, as the ſcripture 
juſtly calls it, a work curious and wonderful, 
according to a divine model; its members were 


all writ in the volume of God's book, that is, 


the compoſition of all its parts exactly anſwers - 


to his deſigning idea, Not to inſiſt on the 
modern diſcoveries, whereby it ſeems pro- 
bable that the nutrition of an animal, in the 
dark receſs appointed for its firſt abode, and 
where its exiſtence has been generally thought 
to commence, is no more than extending and 
enlarging upon the ſlender pre- exiſtent, vital 
ſtamen; (which leads us ſtill more clearly to 
the acknowledgment of a mighty creating 
hand, the wiſe author of nature;) not to in- 
ſiſt on this, it is evident to an attentive mind, 
that no general impulſe or motion impreſs d 
upon matter, according to mechanical laws, 
can give us the leaſt tolerable pretence for 
imagining, that, in the farſt ſtage of its being, 
an animal cou'd have been produc'd without 

a ſpecial intelligent direction. | 
The notions of the Epicurean Atheiſts, con- 
cerning the origin of animals, and man in par- 
ticular, are ſo ridiculouſly abſurd, that it is 
ſcarce decent enough to repeat them. They 
profeſs to imagine, that as numberleſs atoms, 
C4 after 
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Ser M. after moving fortuitouſly through a ſucceſſive 
II. infinite duration, in an infinite void, at laſt, 
—— by various unguided rencounters, accidentally 
jumbled themſelves into this terraqueous globe, 
and theſe beautiful celeſtial ſpheres ; ſo the 
earth having been long barren, yet ſtill retain- 
ing the motive quality of its parts, (no body 
knows from whence derived) and therefore 
labouring with a ſtrong actual inteſtine motion, 
in proceſs of time brought forth monſtrous 
unſhap'd births, which had ſome little like- 
neſs to living things of the ſeveral kinds, and 
it may be ſome low beginnings of- life which 
could not long ſubſiſt for want of proper vehi- | 
cles; at length, after many imperfect eſſays, Þ 
growing more ſkilful in the plaſtic art, (ſtrange 
how that ſhould come to paſs I) ſhe produc'd 
finiſh'd complete animals. If one ſhould aſk 
how it happens in all ages of the world, of 
which we have any hiſtorical - monuments, 
there are not the leaſt footſteps of ſuch ge- 
neration : No man ever ſaw, or pretends to 
have ſeen animals of any kind, perfect or im- 
perfect, iſſue from the teeming womb of mo- 
ther earth : what can the reaſon be according 
to this philoſopher? Is it that ſhe became bar- 
ren by age? This is hard to conceive, con- 
ſidering that ſhe came to her prolific virtue ſo 
late as after an eternity was paſt; and that the 
5 | con- 
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conſtituent atoms had preſerv'd their vigour in SER M. 
an unwearied dance thro' numberleſs ages. Or II. | 
did ſhe wiſely (but who made her wiſe?) re 


ſign her fertility, when the ſettled law (by 
what direction?) took place for the more or- 
derly propagation of the ſpecies? Again, if 
it be enquired in what condition theſe earth- 
born animals appeared ; did they come to the 
world in a ſtate of maturity, and of different 
ſexes, ready to increaſe and multiply ? This is 
the account given in the Moſaic hiſtory of the 
creation, but muſt be reſolv'd as it is moſt rea- 
ſonably in that hiſtory, into the mighty com- 
mand of the Creator as the ſole cauſe. But if 
the animals were thruſt out in infancy, (which 
the Epicureans chooſe to ſay, that their for- 
mation in every ſtep of its progreſs may look 
the more like random work) the queſtion then 
will be, how were they cared for, how de- 
fended in that weak and helpleſs ſtate? Here 
the moſt precarious ſuppoſitions are heap'd up 
very unphiloſophically, a ſeveral hypotheſis 
to ſolve every particular difficulty ; too plainly 
ſhewing, that philoſophers of this ſort will 
admit of any thing, be it ever ſo abſurd, ra- 
ther than a Deity; and having reſolved in their 
hearts that they will not ſee God, they indulge 
their imaginations in the moſt unbounded li- 


berty of forming pretences, whereby they may 


harden themſelves in unbelief, . Since 
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Since I have mentioned ſome of theſe in- 
ferior appearances in the animal kingdom, 1 
ſhall take notice of one more which ſtrongly 
evinces intelligent direction, that is, the con- 
ſervation of the diſtinct ſpecies, by a regular 
propagation. Is it not a ſurprizing thing, and 


to them who deny a governing wiſdom in 


the univerſe, utterly inexplicable, that for ſo 
many ages wherein we have any knowledge of 
animals being in the world, unerring nature 
has followed one invariable rule in their pro- 
duction? The ſeveral kinds remain as diſtinct 


as ever they were, they have never run into 


confuſion, nor mix d with each other. We 


ſee no ſuch thing as Syrens and Centaurs, which 
are only the creatures of human imagination ; 
and yet if we exclude ruling wiſdom, they 
might have a chance for actual exiſtence as 
well as intire men, or intire horſes, intire wo- 
men, or intire faſhes. But there has never 


once ſuch a monſter happened as a human face 
Joined to a brutal body, or ſo much as the 
head of a bull placed upon the neck of an aſs. 


Nay, ſo true is nature to her rule, and ſo nice- 
ly accurate in preſerving the diſtinction, that 
when two kinds ſo nearly reſemble each other, 


as the horſe and the aſs, that there is not dif- 


ference enough in the outward form to direct 


the inſtinct of the ſexes, and therefore they 


mingle 
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mingle together; there is no farther propaga- S E ra. 


tion of that ſort, the anomalous breed termi- 


nates in the firſt production, and no new ſpe- 


cies ariſes. - | 
Again, as none of the ſpecies have ever run 
into each other, ſo it does not appear that any 
of them have been loſt, for want of the ne- 
ceſſary means and opportunities of propaga- 
tion. This evidently depends on the dſtinc- 
tion of the ſexes, and a proneneſs in them 
to continue their kind. Strange! that in ſo 
many deſcents there ſhould never have hap- 
pened, (if hazard- ruled and not wiſe Provi- 
dence,) all males of, at leaſt one ſpecies, or all 
females, or that individuals of one ſex ſhould 
not ſo out- number the other, as to put an end 
to, at leaſt very much diminiſh the race; (but 
we ſee the contrary in fact;) and that there 
ſhould have been a never failing determination 
in the individuals to fulfil their natural law of 
propagation. The ſum is this; theſe appear- 
ances I have mentioned in the animal world, 
amount to the three following obſervations of 
fact, which may be depended on as certain 
and conſtant ; and let the Atheiſt, if he can, 
reconcile them to his beloved chance or blind 
neceſſity. Firſt, that there is belonging to 
every. kind of animals, a diſtinguiſhing na- 
ture, by the direction whereof all the matter 
256 by 
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SERM.by which they are nouriſhed, or an addition 


IT. 


is made to their bulk, whether in the womb 
or out of it, is moulded into their particular 
and proper form. This nature we all ac- 
knowledge in the forms of living things. 
For when any extraordinary production hap- 
pens, deficient in members, or with ſuper- 
numerary members, or a ſituation of them 
different from what is uſual in the kind, we 
preſently call it monſtrous and unnatural. 
2dly, The ſpecies are preſerved by the diſtinc- 
tion of ſexes in the individuals; and there has 
been of males and females belonging to the 
ſeveral kinds, in all the generations which 
have hitherto paſs d, ſuch a proportion, as, all 
circumſtances conſidered, is beſt calculated to 
anſwer the purpoſe of perpetuating the ſpecies. 
2dly, The propagation thus provided for, de- 
pends upon inſtincts planted in the indivi- 
duals; and theſe have always nen ons 
enough to anſwer their end. 


If we proceed, in the next place, to conſi- | 


der the principal, but very obvious phænome- 
na of the animal, and eſpecially of the human 
conſtitution, vi ⁊. perception, and activity, with 
all their modes, in the ſame view with the 
frame of the viſible world, and the origin and 
regular propagation of the ſenſitive kinds; that 


is, if we conſider them only as evidences of in- 


telligence 
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telligence and deſign in their production, they Sx R ve. 
add a force to the argument which, one would II. 
think, ſhould appear to an attentive mind ir- 


refiſtible. For ſurely it can never be imagin'd, 
with any appearance of reaſon, that ſenſation 
and its different modes, ſeeing, hearing, Gc. 
ſpontaneous motion, and the various inſtincts 
of animals producing ſuch a regular economy 
in their lives, each individual caring for itſelf 
and purſuing its own ends, by the proper uſe 
of its powers and organs, and all of the ſeveral 
tribes conſpiring together to promote the com- 
mon good of the whole, ſo far as their ſeveral 
conditions require z much leſs that the powers 
of reaſon and reflection, the ſocial and moral 
affections wherewith men are endued, toge- 
ther with the improvements of them in the 
intire ſcheme of human life, and human ſo- 
cieties, comprehending ſo much order, con- 
trivance, and various enjoyment ; it cannot, I 
ſay, be imagin'd, that all theſe are to be at- 

tributed to undeſigning neceſſity or chance. 
There is a variety with uniformity and beau- 
tiful order, in the ſenſitive and intellectual, as 
well as in the material world, which muſt ſtrike 
every conſiderate perſon with a ſenſe of grand 
deſign in its formation. As in the corporeal 
ſyſtem, vaſtly numerous parts, all properly 
ſituated and commodiouſly diſpos d, with an 
apparent 
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SER M. apparent mutual relation and uſefulneſs, is a 
II. clear demonſtration of wiſe contrivance in the 
-—— whole; ſo the no leſs, perhaps much greater 
diverſity of percipient and active powers, with 
the different degrees of them, which appears 
under viſible forms, at the ſame time a regular 
unchanging ſimilarity i in the ſeveral ſpecies, 
which could no more proceed from chance, 
than the variety could from undirected force; 
and if we add to all this the convenient diſpo- 
ſal of them, ſo that every individual power 
has a full-ſcope for its exerciſe, and inſtead of 
interfering with each other, there is an appa- 
rent mutual correſpondence throughout the 
whole of their ſtate, and a ſubordination of uſe, 
according to the meaſures of their perfection, 
the lower ſtill ſerving the higher, as inanimate 
nature miniſters a conſtant ſupply to them all 
this is at leaſt an equally invincible proof of 
deſign in the author of the ſyſtem. In ſhort, 
the animal and rational inhabitants of this 
globe, even upon a ſuperficial view of them ſe- 
parately, of their natures, capacities and condi- 
tions, and the oeconomy which appears in the 
moſt obvious face of this living world, carry 
ſuch irrefragable evidences of deſign, that, re- 
ferring to the compariſon us'd by ſome of the 
ancients, it would be an equal, or even a greater 
abſurdity to reſolve theſe appearances into blind 
neceſſity, 
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neceſſity, or chance, than to account for the SER M. 
compoſure of the fineſt poem, by the neceſſary II. 
or merely fortuitous jumble of letters. How 6 


ſtrangely is the human underſtanding capable 
of being miſled by prejudices and prepoſſeſ- 
ſions, ſo as not to diſcern the cleareſt truths? 
But if we conſider more particularly theſe 
principal appearances of the animal life, eſpe- 
| cially the limited rational faculties of man, the 
argument will be yet more convincing to prove 
unoriginated intelligence and activity in the 
univerſe. I obſery'd before, that by attending 
to ourſelves, and to the report of our ſenſes, 
concerning external objects, we have the eſ- 
ſentially different ideas of percipient and un- 
percipient beings, of cauſe and effect, of active 
and paſſive powers, or of voluntary agency and 
neceſſity, as diſtinguiſh'd from it. And now I 
add, that we cannot avoid obſerving in our- 
ſelves different kinds of perception, namely, 
ſenſe and underſtanding. By the former we 
have only the ideas of what are called primary 
ſenſible qualities, as extenſion, ſolidity, diviſi- 
bility and figure, and other ideas, ſuch as heat, 
coldneſs, colours, ſharpneſs, ſweetneſs, and the 
like, which our reaſon tells us, are not in the 
objects themſelves, but perceptions or phan- 
taſms rais d in our minds by the various tex- 


ture, figure, motion and ſituation of parts, 
0 | which 
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SERM. which are all we can conceive in ſuch beings, 
II. 


that can produce any effect. Every one of theſe 
latter ideas however, takes in the primary ſen- 
ſible qualities; whatever appears to us hot, 
cold, coloured, &c. appears at the ſame time 
extended, diviſible and figured. But we find] 
alſo in our own minds, perceptions of another | 
Kind, which take in no ideas of any ſenſible Þ 
qualities. By attending to the exerciſe of our 
own powers and the various modes of think- | 
ing, we have notions, and the knowledge of 
truths, which have no manner of relation to 
extenſion, magnitude, diviſibility, figure, or 
motion. But the other and lower, even the 
ſentient principle, opens to us a ſcene in nature 
different from the curious and beautiful fabric 
of the heavens, the earth, and all other inani- 
mate effects. For they require nothing beſides 
unactive and unintelligent matter for the ſub- 
ject of them, tho' they lead us to the acknow- N 
ledgment of wiſdom and deſign in the direct- 
ing and diſpoſing cauſe; but here ſeems to be 


Ne 


in the effect itſelf a ſuperior order of being, 


having properties and powers of a kind intirely | 
different; and this ſeems to be in all the various 
ſorts of animals, in ſome degree or other, ſome | 
of thera being more, ſome leſs perfectly ſenſi- | 
tive. It is true, we can't know what paſſes in 


brutes, as we do what paſſes in our own minds: | 
| Yet N 
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Yet when we conſider their organs in the ex- S ERM. 


terior form, and in the anatomy of them, ve: 
ry much reſembling our own ; and when we 
conſider the effects which follow the preſent- 
ing, and the application of material objects to 
them, very like thoſe which appear in us on 
the ſame occaſion, we cannot well avoid con- 
cluding, that they have the external ſenſes of 
hearing, ſeeing, feeling, taſting and ſmelling, 
in common with us, and the like perception of 
ſenſible qualities as we have. Some philoſo- 
phers have repreſented themas meremachines; 
and the whole economy of their ſenſes and 
operations, as if it were no more than a curi- 
ous piece of clock-work, form'd with exquiſite 
art. But this notion is deſervedly exploded; for 
indeed the obvious appearances can never be 
accounted for by any mechanical hypotheſis. 
But let us conſider the ſenſitive powers as we 
find them in ourſelves; and though they are 
the lower part of our nature, far leſs excellent 
than ſome other faculties of the human mind, 
yet they ſeem to be of quite another kind 
and original, and of a higher nature than the 
groſs corporeal part, or any of its organs ; in- 


deed higher than any naturally incogitative 


and unactive being is capable of, at leaſt, with- 
out the interpofition of a ſuperior deſigning 


1. If now we have found a being, nay, 
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SER NM. a multitude of beings in the world, eſſentially 
II. diſtinguiſh'd from others by the peculiar pow- 
Yrs of perception, exercis'd in a variety of 


modes, this muſt overthrow all the Atheiſtical 
hypotheſes. For their neceflary mechanical 
cauſes in an infinite ferious, and atoms by a 
fortuitous motion compotinding and diverſify- Þ 
ing themſelves into various forms, are wholly Þ 
inſufficient to produce ſuch effects. But this 
particular appearance leads us directly to ac- Þ 
knowledge ſomething reſembling it, rather 
ſuperior to it, that is'underſtanding in the au- 
thor. For can any one imagine, that a blind 
undeſigning cauſe could have produc'd per- 
ception, diftinguiſh'd into fo many kinds, as q 
of colours, ſounds, pain, pleaſure, &c. all uni- 
ted in one undivided principle? This percep- |: 
tive faculty is a low image of intelligence, 
which is very reaſonably attributed to a free 
intending Agent, who may, himſelf poſſeſs d 
of perfect power and wiſdom, communicate 
variousdegreesofthoſe perfections to his works, 
as he ſees fit; but can never with any pretence 


of reaſon, be accounted for by chance or ne- 


ceſſity, or by any unperceiving cauſe; eſpecial- 
ly confidering it as an abiding principle, uni- 


formly ſubſervient to certain ends, ſubſiſting | 


in a regular diverſity of outwards forms, and 
in a great variety of degrees, | 4 
2 This 
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This will be ſtill more evident, if we con- SER M; 
ſider in conjunction with ſenſe, that other II. 
principal appearance of the animal life, ſpon- 
taneous motion, We know that inanimate 
dings at reſt, neceſſarily continue ſo, till they 
are moved by a force ſuperior to their own 
power of reſiſtance: But animal bodies, either 
the whole, or particular members of them, 
change their poſture, begin to move or conti- 
nue in motion, by an inward activity and vo- 
luntary ſelf- determination. This, one would 
think, ſhould be a very ſurprizing phænome- 
non to the Acbeiſt, who denies the exiſtence 
of an original active Cauſe. But how does he 
get rid of the difficulty ? Why, he roundly 
denies any ſuch thing as ſelf- motion; and al- 
ledges, that all which looks like it in animal 
action, is the mere effect of the inward agi- 
tation of the machine, raiſed by the impulſe 
of external objects on the organs of ſenſe. But 
dsc this account the fact does not at all agree; 
| i as every one may be eaſily ſatisfied by his own 

"3 obſervation. Tho tis true that in our ſenſa- 
tions we are paſſive, and they neceſſarily ariſe, 
according to an eſtabliſh'd law, by the im- 
preſſion which certain objects make upon us; 
we cannot avoid the perception of pleaſure 
and pain upon ſome occaſions, nor the hear- 
ing of ſounds and ſeeing of colours, when the 
D 2 organs 
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SE RM. organs are duly diſpos'd, and theſe ſenſations 
II. are neceſſarily attended with ſome motions in 
SY the animal ſyſtem ; yet for the actions which 
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are called voluntary, we know, that, as they 
are never properly cauſed, they are often not 
ſo much as occaſioned by the impulſe of ex- 
ternal objects. Is not every man conſcious to 
himſelf that he moves his hands, his feet and 
other parts of his body, by the ſole command 
of his will, frequently when there is no im- 
pulſe at all from without exciting him to it ; 
and that the proper agent in ſuch cafes is the 
ſame conſcious ſelf, which is intimately pre- 
ſent in all parts of the body, perceiving |* 
the impreſſions which are made upon it by | 
its organs of ſenſe? We cannot indeed e, 
plain the nature and manner of this operation, | 
nor would the exacteſt knowledge we can at- | 
tain of the animal economy enable us to un- 
derſtand it. For tho' a learn'd anatomiſt may 
deſcribe the muſcles, and ſhew their conveni- 
ent ſituation, fitting them by their contractions 
to move the ſeveral members; yet how the act 
of the ſoul contracts thoſe muſcles, how it 
directs the courſe of the animal ſpirits, or in- 
fluences whatever are the neareſt and moſt 
immediate inſtruments of the animal motion 
—this he is as ignorant of, as the moſt unſkil- 
ful ruſtic, But this they __ know, and all 

mankind 
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| takes its riſe from, being conſtantly and uni- 
* formly produc'd by, a ſelf-determining power 
lere then is a plain familiar example, di- 
= refting us to form an idea of a mind acting 
upon matter, a percipient, ſelf- determining 
# principle, moving bodies only by a volition, 
= By this the ſupreme firſt Mover has left us a 
27 witneſs within ourſelves, which confounds 
the cavils of Atheiſm. Shall it be ſaid, that 
the whole ſyſtem of the univerſe, and all it 
contains, is to be reſolv'd into mechaniſm, 
2 without a directing immechanical principle: 
that the being of ſuch a principle, which is 
the ſpring of thought and active operations on 
unthinking matter, is unintelligible, and that 
no motion can be conceiv'd to be effected but 
by a material impulſe? All this, which Acbeiſts 
call abſurd, is exemplified in that little ſyſtem, 
a ſingle animal. Shall we not acknowledge 
that he who form'd this percipient ſelf-de- 
termining power, the ruler of the body which 
it inhabits, yet unknowing how it exerciſes its 
dominion ; that he, I ſay, is poſleſs'd of ſu- 
perior intelligence and power? And is it not 
eaſily conceivable, that ſuch intelligence and 
power may have a command over large ma- 
D 3 terial 
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' mankind know it by an inward conſciouſneſs, SER M. 
* which is the ſureſt evidence, that the motion II. 


* 
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Sx RM. organs are duly diſpos'd, and theſe ſenſations 


S— the animal ſyſtem ; yet for the actions which 
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are neceſſarily attended with ſome motions in 


are called voluntary, we know, that, as they 
are never properly cauſed, they are often not 
ſo much as occaſioned by the impulſe of ex- 
ternal objects. Is not every man conſcious to 
himſelf that he moves his hands, his feet and 
other parts of his body, by the ſole command 
of his will, frequently when there is no im- 
pulſe at all from without exciting him to it; 
and that the proper agent in ſuch cafes is the 
ſame conſcious ſelf, which is intimately pre- 
ſent in all parts of the body, perceiving 
the impreſſions which are made upon it by 
its organs of ſenſe ? We cannot indeed e, 
plain the nature and manner of this operation, 

nor would the exacteſt knowledge we can at- 
tain of the animal economy enable us to un- 
derſtand it. For tho' a learn'd anatomiſt may 
; deſcribe the muſcles, and ſhew their conveni- 

ent ſituation, fitting them by their contractions - 
to move the ſeveral members; yet how the act 

of the ſoul contracts thoſe muſcles, how it 

directs the courſe of the animal ſpirits, or in- 

fluences whatever are the neareſt and moſt 

immediate inſtruments of the animal motion; 
—this he is as ignorant of, as the moſt unſkil- XZ 
ful ruſtic, But this they * know, and al! 
mankind 
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which is the ſureſt evidence, that the motion II. 
takes its riſe from, being conſtantly and uni- 
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formly produc'd by, a ſelf-determining power 
within, | | 

Here then is a plain familiar example, di- 
recting us to form an idea of a mind acting 


upon matter, a percipient, ſelf-determining 
| principle, moving bodies only by a volition, 


By this the ſupreme firſt Mover has left us a 
witneſs within ourſelves, which confounds 


the cavils of Atheiſm. Shall it be ſaid, that 


the whole ſyſtem of the univerſe, and all it 


contains, is to be reſolv'd into mechaniſm, 
without a directing immechanical principle: 
that the being of ſuch a principle, which is 
the ſpring of thought and active operations on 
unthinking matter, is unintelligible, and that 
no motion can be conceiv'd to be effected but 


by a material impulſe? All this, which Acbeiſts 
call abſurd, is exemplified in that little ſyſtem, 
a ſingle animal. Shall we not acknowledge 
that he who form'd this percipient ſelf-de- 
termining power, the ruler of the body which 
it inhabits, yet unknowing how it exerciſes its 
dominion ; that he, I ſay, is poſſeſs'd of ſu- 
perior intelligence and power? And is it not 
eaſily conceivable, that ſuch intelligence and 
power may have a command over large ma- 
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SRAM. terial ſyſtems? This animal life, tho far more 


II. excellent than inanimate nature, which yet is 


. 


none of it without the characters of the au- 
thor's perfections ſtampt upon it, gives us but 
a faint notion of the Deity ; Let us riſe to] 
ſomething higher, and which carries in it a4 
brighter and more illuſtrious image of the 
divine underſtanding. ; 

What [ mean, are the intellectual powers 
of the human nature, far tranſcending the 
ſenſitive, both in the excellence of their kind, 
and the extent of their exerciſe. When ſenſe 
and underſtanding petceive the ſame object, it! 
is after a very different manner, The former 
diſcerns what we call the ſenſible qualities of 
material objects; thatis, thoſe objects, by effluvia 
from them, ot by the intervention of ſome |: 
corporeal medium, make ſuch impreffions on | 
dur organs, as are the occaſion of exciting cer- |! 
tain ideas in the mind; and here the capacity 
df ſenſe terminates, it can go no further. But 
we ate conſcious of another power which can 
review thoſe ideas, examine their nature and | 
relations, and, by comparing them together, 
diſcover truths concerning them, which the 
merely animal capacity does not reach to. For 
example; when a coloured object is preſented | 
to us, the idea of red, white, black, or any | 
other colour is rais'd: Here the report of ſenſe © 
ſtops, 2 
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ſtops, and many unattentive perſons, too haſti- S ER M. 
ly forming a judgment upon it, conclude that II. 
theſe are qualities really inherent in the bodies 
* themſelves. But upon a more cloſe attention 
and careful enquiry, others are ſatisfied that 
” they are really no more than our own ſen- 
ſations, cauſed by ſome particular diſpoſition 
ol parts in the ſurface of the coloured body, 
giving ſuchadetermination tothe rays of light, 
that they form thoſe images in the organs of 
7 fight, which are the nearer object of our per- 
coeption. Our reaſoning in this and many 
other inſtances upon ſenſe, ſhows a power 
ſuperior to it in the mind, which apprehends 
the fame objects after a quite different manner, 
We have thoughts concerning them, which 
ſenſe could never have ſuggeſted; we conſider 
their relations, their ſimilitude and diſſimili- 
7 tude; we form general notions, wherein the 
mind abſtracts from individual exiſtence, which 
the ſenſitive faculty is not capable of; we diſ- 
cern the agreement or diſagreement of our 
3 own ideas, their connexion and dependence; 
we form propoſitions upon them, affirming 
and denying, diſtinguiſhing between truth and 
falſhood, and having clearly perceiv'd ſome 
truths, we proceed in our ſearch after more, 
by conſideration and arguing. Now, tho* the 
occaſion of all theſe and other modes of 
f D 4 think- 
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SERM. thinking, may be introduc'd by the ſenſes, 


II. 
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every one who attends, muſt be convinced, 
that the exerciſe of the mind in them is very 
different from ſenſation, 

But there are other objects of the under. 
ſtanding, not deriv'd either immediately or re- 
motely from the ſenſes. Conſciouſneſs is no Þ 
image or repreſentation of any thing without: 
That clear intuitive knowledge we have of our 
being and our own powers, with all their va- 
rious exerciſes and acts, (ſuch as perceptions 
of every kind, ſenſations, reflections, remem- | 
brance, judgment, reaſoning, ſelf-determina- | / 
tions, affections, deſire, fear, hope, ſorrow, 
joy ;) all theſe are accompanied with a con- 
ſciouſneſs in the mind, which does not nor 
poſſibly can proceed from any eternal object; 
for an external object can only imprint ſome- 
thing of itſelf, nothing at all of the inward 
active diſcerning ſelf. Beſides, the ſenſation 
we are now conſidering, as different from, and 
inferior to underſtanding, ſtill takes in the 
qualities of paſſive matter, extenſion, diviſi- 
bility, figure, &c, but there are other ideas 
in the mind as real and diſtinct, which do not 
repreſent extended, figured, diviſible ſub- 
ſtance, nor have the leaſt relation to any of its 
properties or modifications; ſuch as the ideas 

of virtue, of honeſty, benevolence, gratitude, 
2 juſtice, 
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other affections of matter. And thus it plainly 
appears, that there are in the human ſoul in- 


8 tellectual powers, ſuperior to, and different 


from the ſenſitive, both in reſpect of the ob- 
jects about which they are converſant, and the 
nature and manner of their exerciſe, when the 


objects are the ſame. 


If it be ſo, we have a more clear diſcovery 
than the animal powers can give us, of ſelf- 


original intelligence in the univerſe. For, ei- 


ther the underſtandings we find ourſelves poſ- 
ſeſs'd of muſt be eternal and unoriginated, 
which no mortal ever imagined, or they muſt 
be originally derived from an intelligent Au- 

thor, to whom theſe characters belong. 
The reaſoning of Socrates on this ſubject 
ſeems to be very ſtrong and convincing, as 
it is related by! Xenophon x. After he had en- 
dieavoured 

* Memorab. Socrat. Lib. I, 
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Juſtice, compaſſion, which have no manner 8E RM. 
of affinity with ſenſible qualities, yet are of II. 
ö great importance to the purpoſes of our being, 
the objects of ſtrong affection, and a conſci- 

” ouſneſs of them yields the moſt ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial pleaſure to the ſoul, We reaſon upon 
them as clearly, perceive truths concerning 
them, and draw conſequences, in which the 
mind reſts as much ſatisfied of their evidence, 
as in its knowledge of the figures, gravity and 
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SER M.deavourcd to prove the wiſdom of the Deity by 


the beautiful order of the material world, and 


GY particularly the frame of the human body, he 


argues to this purpoſe, That as every man is 
eonſcious of a mind, an intelligent principle 
within him, he is thereby led to acknowledge 
underſtanding in the world without him. For, 
as in the compoſition of our bodies, there is 
deriv'd to us a part, and but a very ſmall part 
of the ſalid, the liquid, and ocher ingredients, 
in the mighty mals of ſurrounding matter, it 
would be very ſtrange, if reaſon, which is our 
higheſt excellence, ſhould come to us by 
ſome lucky chance from nothing, or no intel- 
ligent cauſe; and that there ſhould be no ſuch 
thing originally in the univerſe or the whole 
of being, when yet we ſee the plain marks of 
it in the orderly diſpoſition of all things. 
The Stoies us'd juſt the ſame reaſoning; 
and added, that as in the human conſtitution, 
ſo in the intire ſyſtem of things, the whole is 
more excellent than a particular part; that it 
would be extreme vanity in mankind to fancy 
themſelves the head of the univerſe, being in- 
deed but a very ſmall part of it; and that which 
comprehends and preſides over all, muſt have 
in itſelf all abſolute perfection, from which 
every real perfection ſcattered through the 
world is derived. 


It 
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It was a received maxim among the an-SERNM. 
cients, but very differently underſtood, that II. 
Nothing can come from Nothing. Not to 


enter into the conſideration of the uſe which 
Atheiſts made of it againſt the creation of 
matter, which our preſent argument does not 
require, the maxim in this ſenſe is moſt cer- 
tainly true, that nothing can be produc'd, 
without a ſufficient cauſe in order of nature 
before it; and that no real * perfection can 
be in the effect, which is not in the cauſe, 
either actually or virtually: For if it were, 
that perfection would be produc'd without a 
cauſe, or by nothing, which is a direct contra- 
diction. Now, applying this to the point before 
us, the queſtion is, how came intelligence in- 
to the world, if not from an intelligent cauſe ? 
The Atbeiſt may, if he pleaſes, ridicule what 
we call perfection; for indeed his principles 
tend to level all things, and deſtroy the beau- 
tiful ſubordination which there is in nature; 

| but 


'® The word Perfection is here uſed, as it is commonly, with 


out explication. For underſtanding it the better, and to pre- 


vent miſtakes, we may obſerve, that as the human mind can- 
not avoid diſcerning a difference in things, it as neceſſarily, 
upon compariſon, prefers ſome to others. The meaſure of this 
preference in our judgment. is the ſenſe we have of natural and 
moral Good. By perfection therefore is meant, a — 
enjoy ment, or a capacity of virtue, which we can't help appre- 
hending real, and valuable in the degree wherein it is poſſeſs d; 
and where it has the plain appearances of an effect, we can't 
help apprehending, as in all other effects, an equal or ſuperior 
capacity is the Cauſe. 
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SERM. but it is Wau that any one poſleſs'd of 4 
II. rational powers ſhould think ſo meanly of |} ; 
them, Is there ns excellence in conſcious 
_ thinkiog, with all its various modes; in reaſon- 
ing ; in the diſcernment of truth, and an intel- 
lectual progreſs in diſcovering it; in the exer- 
ciſe of liberty by a rational ſelf-determination, 
and of our beſt affections, with the various en- 
joyment they afford; is there, I ſay, no ex- 
cellence in all this above the qualities of paſ- 
ſive unintelligent beings? But though I think 
the human mind can ſcarcely help acknow- 
ledging a ſuperior excellence in the intel- 
lectual and moral capacity, far ſurpaſſing the 
powers of incogitative and merely paſſive be- 
ing, which therefore muſt owe itſelf to a ſu- 
perior intelligent cauſe; yet waving this con- 
ſideration, tis impoſſible to doubt of the 
thing itſelf, that there actually is what we call 
underſtanding in man. Let us ſee then, if the 
riſe of it can be accounted for without a prior 
intelligence as its cauſe. Suppoſing, tho' ever 
ſo abſurdly, all the appearances of corporeal 
nature not to require, to their being and their 
order, the direction of any deſigning Agent, 
but that their magnitude, figure, and all other 
qualities, proceed from unguided moving 
force, or the fortuitous jumble of their com- 
pounding BY the queſtion is, if intelli- 
gence 
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gence with all its modes is thus alſo to be ex- 3 RM; 
plained, and if it has been ſtruck out in the II. 
ſame neceſſary or caſual manner? And any | 
attentive perſon will be convinc'd, that this 
ſolution is altogether inſufficient, and indeed 
extremely unreaſonable. For all the viſible 
phænomena of inanimate nature, whatever 
diverſity there may be in their exterior ap- 
pearance, carry the marks of their internal 
conſtitution, having till inſeparably belong-= 
ing to them, the eſſential properties and pri- 
mary qualities of that whereof they are com- 
pounded, ſuch as ſolidity, diviſibility, figure, 
its capacity of motion and reſt, to which it is 
in its own nature indifferent, not capable of 
itſelf, to change its ſtate from either to.the 
other, but always yielding to force; intelli- 
gence can never be the reſult of theſe, any or 
all of them, or any compoſition or change of 
them, For let magnitude, figure and motion 
be ever ſo much altered, compounded or di- 
vided, they can really produce nothing but 
magnitude, figure and motion : But percep- 
tion and conſciouſneſs have no relation to 
theſe ; our ideas of them are as diſtin as any 
can 'poſſibly be. What reſemblance has con- 
ſciouſneſs to motion or figure? Or, by an at- 
tentive conſideration, muſt not every one per- 


ceive, that reaſoning and yolition have not the 
| | leaſt 


_ 
SexM.leaſt affinity with magnitude or divifibility? 
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II. And if, by the moſt apparent diſtinction of our 


Wr—own ideas, we may not conclude a real differ- 


| and its modifications, they really ſerve the 


nothing in the world but paſſive matter and 


could have been ſo much as colour, ſound and 


with a perceptive power, which could only 


ence of things, there is an end of all certainty, 
and our knowledge is reducd to utter confuſion. 

The ſecondary qualities of paſſive unintelli- 
gent being, ſuch as colours, ſounds, taſtes, re- 
ſulting from the various texture, diſpoſition, 
and motion of its parts; (and our adverſaries 
may ſuppoſe that all perceptions ariſe in the 
ſame manner as they do;) theſe ſecondary 
qualities, I ſay, are really no more than our 
own ſenſations, not the modes of external ob- 
jects but of thought, requiring themſelves a 
peculiar principle for the ſubject of them, 
and therefore a ſuperior power to produce 
them ; conſequently, inftead of being an ar- 
gument to ſhow that underſtanding might 
poſſibly take its riſe from unthinking matter 


quite contrary purpoſe. I ever there had been 
motion, however compounded and diverſified, 
not only there never cou'd have been any ſuch 
thing as conſciouſneſs, 'but indeed there never 


taſte, fince' theſe are only modes of percep- 
tion, and therefore peculiar to beings indued 


be 
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be produc'd by an agent himſelf percipient, 8 ER N. 


either in that or a more perſect manner, 


Wherefore the reaſoning related in Cicero _ 


is extremely weak, when in oppofition to So- 
crates's argument already mentioned, viz. 
whence did we derive our reaſon, if there be 
no ſuch thing in the world, it is alledged one 
may as well aſk, whence had we numbers, 
muſick or ſpeech ?—And-again, if the argu- 
ment be good, that becauſe there is under- 
ſtanding in us, therefore it muſt be originally 
in the world, by the fame argument it may 
be prov d, that the ſuperior intelligent in the 
world, muſt be an orator, a mathematician, 
and a philoſopher. Nor is their reaſoning any 
better who pretend, that if life and under- 
ſtanding in the effect require life and under- 
ſtanding in the cauſe, whereby we find our- 
ſelves oblig'd to acknowledge theſe powers 
eternal and untnade, by the ſame argument it 
may be prov'd, that ſenſible qualities muſt 
be attributed to the original Cauſe, and there 
muſt be, for example, an eternal unmade red 
and green. The anſwer to all which is very 
obvious, that none of theſe qualities men- 
tioned require to their being, any thing di- 
ſtinct from the animal and rational powers with 
their proper exerciſe z and therefore it is by no 


means 


De natura Deorum, Lib. 3. 
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SERNM. means neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that they belong 


II. 


to the original author of them: Whereas life 


and underſtanding, indeed the loweſt percep- 


tions, imply a perfection which paſſive un- 
percipient powers, merely of themſelves, can 
never reach to; and therefore they muſt be 
produc'd by another cauſe, to which either 
they formally, or a ſuperior excellence muſt 
be aſcrib'd. Upon the whole then it is appa- 
rent, that the ſecondary qualities of corporeal 
nature, as they are called, being really and 
properly no more than modes of perception, 
not the particular application of the human 
faculties, as in ſinging, ſpeech and philoſophy; 
I fay, that none of theſe have any thing paral- 
lel to the caſe of intelligence, to weaken. the 
force of the argument from its being in the 
world to prove that it muſt be eminently i in 
the cauſe of it. But leaſt of all is there any 


pretence for alledging, that from our reaſon- 
- ing it may be inferr'd, that tho cauſe of paſſive 


matter muſt have its properties, ſuch as figure, 
diviſibility, Sc. as well as that the cauſe of 
intelligence muſt be intelligent. For daily 
experience ſhews, in numberleſs inſtances, that 
intelligence produces effects very unlike itſelf, 
and of a quite different nature; whereas not 
only no inſtance can be alledg d to ſhow that 
figure, diviſibility, &c. ever did produce con- 

ſcious 
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ſcious intelligence, but it is impoſſible that SER N. 


ever they ſhould. For, as has been obſerv'd, II. 
extended diviſible matter, with all its changes 
and modifications, can never produce any thing 
to which theſe its eſſential properties do not in- 
ſeparably belong; therefore not intelligence. 

In this reaſoning I have abſtracted from the 
queſtion concerning the poſſibility of matter's 
being endued with-thinking and aQtive facul- 
ties, which ſome wiſe men have thought too 
difficult for us to determine; alledging, that 
the humanunderſtandingdoesnotſothorough- 
ly comprehend the nature of thought and of 
corporeal ſubſtance, -as to. be able to judge 


with certainty, that the latter may not, by the 


power of God, be made the ſubject of the 


other; tho' they agree that matter, with its 


paſſive powers and all its known properties, 
could never poſſibly of itſelf have produc ck 


any degree of intelligence and activity. This 
is what I have aſſerted, and therefore that the N : 
human, rational, and ſelf-determining faculties, 
whatever the ſubject of them be, could not 0 
poſſibly proceed from unintelligent matter and 
motion, or the fortuitous concourle of atoms, 
which is all that \A/beifts mean, or that, I 


conceive, can be meant by undefigning neceſ- 


ſity or chance; conſequently, that active in- 
telligence muſt be ſelf-original in nature. Nayy 
Vor. I. * if 
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SERM.if we ſhould ſuppoſe that there is no ſubſtance 
II. diſtin& from body, and that the Deity himſelf 
i corporeal, if it be allow'd that he is the in- 


telligent Cauſe of all things, this as truly 
ovyerthrows the cauſe of Atheiſm, as the juſter 
principle of his eternal ſpiritual nature. Some 
Atbeiſts have been fo ſenſible of this inſupe- 
rable difficulty which preſſes their ſcheme, 
namely, to account for the riſe of thought 
from 'unthinkiog matter, without the agency 
of a deſigning Cauſe, that rather than abandon 
their fundamental principle, that there is no- 
thing in the univerſe but mere matter with its 
modifications, they haye fled to that moſt ab- 
ſurd hypotheſis, that all matter and every 
ſingle atom of it, is intelligent: which, not 
to mention any more reaſons, other Acbeiſis 
themſelves have refuted by this invincible one, 
2 intelligent being, parti- 


F © cularly every man would be, not a ſingle per- 


F 


is conſcious of. But the opinion of the Ato- 


| {on or intelligent agent, but a multitude or a 
ſyſtem of them, contrary to what every one 


miſts is, if poſſible, yet more extravagant; 


| who from the figure, magnitude and motion 


of parts, confeſſedly void of ſenſe and under- 


ſtanding, would raiſe perception and conſciouſ- 
neſs, eſſentially different from all modes and 


| OEM K motion; 
Which 
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which is to ſuppoſe a real and diſtin& perfec- SER NI. 
tion to be produc'd out of nothing, or with- II. 
out a cauſe. — 
It may be objected againſt all this, that if 

from the order and harmony of the viſible 
world, and from a multitude of ſenſitive and 
rational beings, we Juſtly infer a deſigning 
Cauſe ; ſuppoſing this to be true, and that or- 
der and harmony, intelligence and activity are 
in the divine mind, what is the reaſon of this? 
And may we not prove by the ſame argument, 
that it muſt be attributed to a prior cauſe? I 
anſwer, our argument is not, that of everything 
which has being, or which is wife and good, 
there muſt be a cauſe ; but that, as in all other 
caſes, by various marks of contrivance-in any 
work, the human mind is naturally led to ac- 
knowledge an intending author; ſo in this 
caſe, by the clear evidences ofdeſign in a num- 
berleſs variety of inſtances, even all parts of the 
known univerſe, the inanimate, the ſenfitive - 

and the rational, we find ourſelvesoblig'd to re- 
cogniſe an underſtanding and deſigning Cauſe, 
And here we may reſt. If there be an intel- 
ligent Author of univerſal nature and of all the 
appearances wecan diſcern in the whole world, 
of their mutual relations, connexions and de- 
pendencies, he is the God for whom we en- 
quire. A ſearch after unſeen Cauſes of unſeen 
| * Cauſes 


Sx RM. Cauſes to infinity, can diſcover nothing but 
II. perplexity and confuſion of thought. The 
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intelligent fountain of all the wiſdom, all the 
good and the order which actually is in the 
univerſe, will appear to every impartial mind 
worthy of our higheſt veneration and eſteem, 
and juſtly intitled to our love and confidence. 
But with reſpect to a firſt Cauſe, it is ac- 
knowledg'd by Atbeiſts, as well as by us, that 
ſomething muſt have been from eternity, ſelf- 
exiſtent.and independent : Accordingly they 
ſay, that the material world form'd as it is, or 
matter and motion, or bare matter, is that ne- 
ceſſarily exiſting thing. I ſhall not now enter 
into the conſideration of this point, but T hope 
in its proper place, to ſhew that deſigning ac- 
tive mind has of all things the beſt pretenſions; 
nay, that it alone has any juſt pretenſions to 
the characters of neceſſarily exiſtent, ſelf-ori- 
ginal and independent. 
Dpon a review of this whole reaſoning, and 
| indeed of the intire oppoſite ſchemes of Thei/m 
| and Atheiſm, with regard to the points which 
have been conſider d, this remarkable difference 
appears; that whereas there is a great diverſity 
of beings in the univerſe, and a great variety 
of qualities, powers and perfections belonging 
to the ſeveral kinds of them, the Atherſtic 
opinion makes the very loweſt of all, namely, 
299 ſenſe- 
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ſenſeleſs paſſive matter, the firſt principleof all, S ER x. 
the eternal ſelf-exiſtent being, from which, as II. 
the ſole independentorigin, all things, eventhe 
moſt regular and beautiful aroſe, nay, the high- 
eſt perfection of intelligence, virtue and happi- 
neſs, without an active deſigning Cauſe,” For 
which reaſon that hypotheſis. is incumber'd: 
with inſuperable difficulties in every ſtep of the 
ſcale of being. It cannot account for any thing 

but by chance or neceſſity, which in reſpect of 
cauſality are really nothing; and as propos d to 
the human underſtanding for a reaſon, only ſig- 
nify ignorance. It cannot ſo much as account 
for the order of the world; the exact propor- 
tion of its parts and the harmonyof the whole; 
the apparent mutual relations of the heavens 
and the earth, as united in one ſyſtem; thecon- 
venient ſituation of the earth with reſpect to its 
diſtance from the ſun, and ſuch a proper direc- 
tion both of its diurnal and annual motions as 
in the beſt manner to provide for the comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence of its numerous inhabitants; 
the formation of the animal life in ſuch a va- 
riety of ſpecies, all preſerv d diſtinct and with- 
out confuſion, and propagated by a ſettled law, 
each fitted to its own element, provided with 
proper food and with ſuitable inſtincts and or- 
gans, eſpecially ſenſation and ſelf. motion, the 
principal appearances of the ſenſitive life; and 
E 3 leaſt 
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SsRM. leaſt of all can the Atheiftical hypotheſis ac- 
IL count for conſcious intelligence and the various 
modes of it, which it diminiſhes into a vain 


empty ſhadow, the merely accidental refult of 
the figure and motion of matter, tho' it is that 
which makes every man Himſelf, and there- 


fore nothing can appear to him more re and 
ſubſtantial. 


But the doctrine of Deity and Providence is 
the perfect reverſe of all this, and explains the 
ſyſtem of theuniverſe ina conſiſtent ſatisfactory 
manner. It repreſents intelligence as the firſt 
ef things, the origin and cauſe of all derived 
beings, and by the help of its direction, ſets all 
things in a fair and amiable light. An eternal 
fel-exifteat mind, immutably poſleſs'd of all 
abſolute perfections, form'd: the plan of the 
world, and wiſely finiſh'd it, according to its 
own moſt per ſect model. It was to be expect- 


dd that the work of ſuch an architect ſhould 


dear the fignature of his hand, that is, his 
counſel and power in its magnificence, variety, 
proportion and beautiful harmony; and ſo it 
does. The low dark ontworks of this ſtately 
building; that is the whole maſs of extended 
paſſive bulk, in itſelf ſo mean and contempti- 
ble, is form'd into various beauty, by the ener- 
gy of Spirit which-inhabits it. From this there 
a gradual aſcent towards the utmoſt: height 
of 
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of excellence, and every riſing ſtep in the ſcale SER M, 
carries in it a growing diſplay of original per- II. 
fection. Vegetation itſelf is a vaſt improve- 


ment upon dead matter, ſhowing the ſuperior 
plaſtic virtue of ſpirit ; but animal ſenſation 
and ſpontaneity, however low in compariſon, 
are ſtrong images of underſtanding and activi- 
ty. Human intelligence, with its various pow= 
ers, exerciſes, and enjoyments, is the higheſt 
in our world, and leads us directly to the great 
Original it was form'd by, the uncreated mind: 
Between theſe two there. is a mighty chaſm, 
and we may well imagine many intermediate 
orders of celeſtial ſpirits, ſuperior to us, tho! 
the. higheſt of them at an immenſe diſtance 
from unoriginated excellence. Shes, TR 

Let any candid attentive perſon) ſet theſe 
ſchemes againſt each other in his calm delibe- 
rate thoughts, and embrace that which appears 


the moſt rational. Ido not daun but you will - 


be convinc'd the latter is the very truth, in 
which your minds may reſt with intite ſatis- 
faction. Let us thereſore join in adoring the 
glorious fountain of light and life, and with 
all the wiſe inhabitants of heaven and earth 
acknowledge him worthy ta receive glory, and 
bonour, and power, who bas created all things, 
and for his Jury they are and were created. 
Amen, | 
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Rom. i i. 19, 20, 


Brea that aobich may be known of God, is 
... manifeſt in them, for God hath ſhewed it 
unto them.. For the inviſible things of him 
_ from the creation of the world, are clearly 
_ ſeen, being underſtood by the things that are 
- made, even bis eternal power and Godbead. 


SERMu. HAVE endeavoured in two preceding 
III. I diſcourſes to prove the Being of God from 
bis works, that is, as the queſtion is proper- 
ly ſtated between the Athei/s and us, to prove 

an active intelligence in the formation of 

the univerſe. Indeed the exiſtence of the 

very loweſt things we ſee, the moſt contemp- 

tible pebble or clod of earth, cannot be ac- 
counted for without the agency of an intelli- 

gent and powerfulCauſe; much leſs this beauti- 

ful ſyſtem of the world, diſpos'd in ſuch exqui- 

ſite order, and having its parts ſo exactly fitted 

| = 


| 
] 
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to each other, as to make up one regular whole. S RR M. 
But above all, that underſtanding which we III. 
are conſcious of in ourſelves, even conſtrain "V* 


us to acknowledge the ſupreme eternal Mind 
as its Author, For if inanimate matter form'd 
into a ſyſtem, - diſcovers his glorious wiſdom 
and activity, much more his own living image 
in our perceptive and ſelf-determining powers. 
This laſt well deſerves a more particular con- 
fideration, as containing a peculiarly illuſtrious 
manifeſtation of the divine wiſdom ; and I 
hope, by a due attention of what paſſes, in 
our own minds, we {hall find ourſelves obliged 
to recognize the All-ruling intelligence of our 
Maker, and to adore him who 7zs perfect in 
knowledge. At leaſt, ſuppoſing the former 
reaſoning to be juſt, what I ſhall further offer 
upon this ſubject, will give us a more enlarged 
idea of the divine underſtanding, which 1s the 
principal point in our preſent inquiry. 
Here 1 ſhall confine myſelf to what is 
called pure intellection, that is, thoſe exerciſes 
of the mind which abſtract wholly from the 
external ſenſes, and the ſole object of them, 
ſingular corporeal exiſtence. For tho', as I 
obſery'd before, the ſenſitive and intellectual 
powers are imploy'd about the fame object, 
apprehending it in a very different manner, 
yet are there intelligibles, indeed thoſe of the 
ſublimeſt kind, in which we have the greateſt 
certainty 
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Sx x jr. cettainty of knowledge, as well as the nobleſt | , 
HII. mental entertainment, which do not at all WW , 
au under the perception of the ſenſes ; ſuch IM , 
as the abſtract ideas of natures or eſſences, 
eternal truths and moral qualities, which have 
all of them, tho no ſenſible exiſtence, yet 
an important reality, and the ideas of them in 
the eternal mind are their original archetypes. 
Firſt, Abſtract Natures or Eſſences are re- 
preſented by ſome as the mere creatures of 
che human underſtanding, taking occaſion 
from the apparent ſimilitude and diſſimili- 
tude of things to form abſtract notions of 
their ſeveral different kinds, which no where 
ſubſiſt but in the underſtanding itſelf; at the 
ſame time referring to the internal conſtitu- 
tions of things, the true cauſe of the apparent 
fimilitude and diſſimilitude of their outward 
forms. Theſe internal conſtitutions are the 
real Eſſences, for the moſt part unknown to 
us; and the eſſences which are the objects of 
our apprehenſion, are therefore called nomi- 
nal, becauſe the true interior nature of things, 
whereby they. are what they are, complete 
in themſelves and invariably diſtinct from all 
others, lie too deep for us to diſcover. Naw 
tho this may be a fair repreſentation of the 
method in which the human underſtanding 
proceeds, and the true origin of its ideas of 
Eſſences, (which being poſterior to individual 


exiſtence, 
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exiſtence, and derived from it, can be no Sg RN. 
III. 


dual exiſting things) yet it leads us by dear 


more perfect than our knowledge of indivi- 


reaſoning to conclude, that there is a more 
perfect knowledge of Effences, which ab- 
ſtracting from actual exiſtence, can only ſub- 
fiſt as ideas in a mind, but it muſt be a mind 
infinitely more perfect than ours. 

To ſhew this, I ſhall take leave to e 
an obſervation from a celebrated author, who 
gives the very account of Eſſences which 1 
have been mentioning . He tells us, that 
we know the Eſſences, and diſtinguiſh the 
ſpecies of artificial things, with far leſs con- 
fuſion and uncertainty than natural things, 
becauſe an artificial thing being a production 
of man, which the artificer deſignꝰd, and well 
knows the idea of, the name of it is fuppos'd 
to ſtand for no other idea, nor to import any 
other Eſſence than what is certainly to be 
known, and eaſy enough to be apprehended. 
He might have faid, that every ſenfible Arti- 
ficer muſt perfectly know the real eſſence of 
his own work, fo far as it is his own, how- 
ever ignorant he may be of the nature of the 
materials, ſtones, timber, iron, filver, gold, 
or whatever they are, which another intirely 
unacquainted with the mechanic art, may 
underſtand much better; yet the proper diſ- 


poſition 


* Lick's Eſa on Human Underſtanding, Book III. Ch. VI. 


* 
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Sz x N. poſition of the parts, and joining them fitly 
III. together, ſo as to make one compleat fabric 


or machine, which is his own work, he muſt 
know ; and his underſtanding reaches to a 
thorough. comprehenſion of the deſign, which 
is its true eſſence, before he begins the manual 
operation. Now applying this to the great 
Artificer of nature, who ftretch'd out the hea- 
vens by his wiſdom, and eftabliſh'd the earth 
by bis ' diſcretion, we muſt conclude, that 
fince he was the intending Cauſe of the world, 
andexercis'd active intelligence in the forma- 
tion of all things, the plan was form'd in his 
All-comprehending mind, In other words, 
the deſign or the archetypal ideas of the true 
Eſſence of things, ſubſiſted in his under- 
ſtanding before the things themſelves actually 
had a being: for who can imagine ſuch an 
inconfiſtency as intelligence in the operation 
and not in the intention? Can a work be 


made with wiſdom, and wiſdom not be prior 
to it, or the parts of a ſtructure fo put toge- 3 


ther as to ſhew wiſe contrivance, without the 
Agent's having laid a ſcheme before-hand, 


and formed a model by which his een g l 


ſhould be directed ? TY 

But further we muſt conceive in a deſignin g 
cauſe, freedom and choice, eſpecially in a 
en A which comprehends 
| a great 
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a great variety of parts. One general end is to S ER N. 
be obtain'd, taking 1 in many which are ſubor- III. 


dinate ; a vaſt variety of means are preſented * 
to the mind, the fitteſt of which are to be 
choſen; and the reſt rejected. This to imper- 
fect underſtandings is the cauſe of long deli- 
beration upon their projects; they take time 
to compare the means which offer themſelves 
to their thoughts ; and try which, upon the 
whole, as far as they can judge, are the moſt 
convenient ; but without a plurality of ſuch 
means or parts, we can have no notion of 
wiſdom exercis'd in the work, for it conſiſts 
in a Choice or preference of the beſt and fit- 
teſt, Now when we ſurvey the world, ſo 
much of it as is known to us, (how extenſive 
actual exiſtence is beyond our fight or the 
reach of our underſtandings we cannot poſh- 
bly tell,) containing ſuch a multitude of be- 
ings as cannot be numbered, all form'd and 
diſpos'd with intelligence and deſign, ſhewing 
that the ideas of them ſubſiſted before in the 
mind of the author ; what a vaſt variety of 
ideas, (we loſe ourſelves in imagining it,) muſt 
we ſuppoſe to have been in the ſame under- 
ſtanding, that there might be room for that 
preference, which we cannot help thinking, 
is abſolutely neceſſary to the exerciſe of wiſ- 
dom in his works? No one can fay the world 

could 
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SRM. could not poſſibly have been otherwiſe than it 
HI. is, or any of its parts otherwiſe than they are, 
＋◻◻ ii this ſenſe that it would imply a contradic- 
tion in the nature of things. For that is in ef- 
fect to deny all free agency, and all wiſdom 
in the formation of the world ; which is, 1 
think, already prov'd by convincing argu- 
ments. But if that the world could not be 
otherwiſe than it is, ſuppoſes intelligence, and 
therefore means that of all poſſible ſyſtems 
appearing to his own mind, the Creator choſe 
that which in the whole, was the fitteſt and 
the beſt; This neceſſarily implies what I juſt 
now ſaid, namely, that other models or de- 
ſigns were equally in his power, and all alike 
actually in the view of his underſtanding, 
prior, I do not. ſay in time, but in our order 
of conceiving, to the determination of produ- 
cing the ſyſtem which now actually exiſts. 
This ſeems to be the true meaning of Plato's 
ideas, which he repreſents as the original forms 
and exemplars of whatever is in being; that is, 
the conceptions « of the divine moſt perfect in- 
tellect, in which the whole ſcheme of exiſ- 
tence was laid; tho' ſome of the latter Plato- 
nifts turned his doctrine to an abſurdity, (and 
perhaps he gave too great occaſion to it him- 
ſelf,) calling thoſe ideas not only archetypes 
and patterns, but living ſubſtances and phyſi- 
cal 
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cal cauſes, nay, a ſort of deities. Here then SER RN. 
we find in the univerſe, not only intelligence, III. 
directing the frame of nature, finiſhing all the 
particular forms in it, and appointing them 
their proper places, diſpoſing the whole circle 
of being, and guiding the intire ſeries of cauſes, 
with their operations; but an underſtanding 
not limited by the univerſe itſelf, reaching to 
the utmoſt bounds of poſſibility, and compre- 
hending all conceivable effences or intelligible 
forms, relations, connexions and dependencies 
of things. petty 
2dly, As theſe abſtract ideas appearing to 
our minds, are the materials of all our ſcience 
which is not converſant about fingular exiſt- 
ence, and in proportion as they are diſcerned 
dy every mind, they are the materials of its 
knowledge; ſo upon comparing them reſults 
Truth, (for it conſiſts in their agreement,) 
which is another real and important obje& of 
the underſtanding. Our minds are made with 
a deſire to diſcover truth, and they reſt in it 
| when found, with great ſatisfaction; tho our 
knowledge of eſſences is very imperfect, and 
what we call the eſſences of natural things 
actually exiſtent, that is, our own abſtract 
ideas of them, are for the moſt part little 
more than nominal ; yet the perception of 
their agreement is to us certain truth, and we 
7 acquieſce 
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SER NM. acquieſce in it with pleaſure: But that mind 
HI. which thoroughly comprehends the real na- 
wI— tures of things, having form'd them with all 


their properties and powers, muſt ſee an infi- 
nity of truths in their various relations, which 
we cannot diſcern. Let it be eſpecially ob- 
ſery'd, that our principal and moſt ſatisfying 
knowledge is purely intellectual, the ſubject of 
it being our own ideas, which abſtra& intirely 
from. exiſtence. For example, the points, 
lines and figures which are the ſubject of 
mathematical demonſtration, are not percei- 
ved by our ſenſes, nor ſuppoſed to have a ſen- 
fible exiſtence, but only are our own ideas ab- 
ſtracting from all matter, really form'd, or 


imagin'd to be form'd into ſuch figures; thoſe Þ 
ſtraight lines, curves, triangles, ſquares and 
other figures, whoſe properties, mutual rela- 
tions, equalities and proportions are demon- 


ſtrated, perhaps could none of them exactly, 


certainly ſome of them could not be exempli- 


fied in bulky materials, nor do the demon- 
ſtrations concerning them depend on that, the 
ſubject of them being only our own ideas; yet 
no man who underſtands them will ſay they 
are chimerical, ſince he ſees real truth in them, 


to which he cannot refuſe his aſſent: nor can 
it be reaſonably ſaid that they depend wholly | 

on the mind, and are its arbitrary combina- 
= Rs hs. tions 
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tions of its own ideas; for it cannot makeSERM. 
truth or falſhood, but muſt conſider them as III. 
0 4 — 
independent on its own pleaſure, and equally 
real whether it diſcerns them or not. It re- 
mains then that geometrical theorems and 
other propofitions, (for I mention them only 
as examples,) are eternal verities, the ſame at 
all times, and, as ſome of the ancients ſpeak, 
ingenerable and incorruptible, alike true whe- 
ther any human mind perceives them or not, 
{ nay whether any human mind exiſts or not. 
But were theſe eternal neceſſary truths altoge- 
ther unknown before any human mind ex- 
iſted ? No, they were the proper objects of 
eternal neceſſary intelligence, ſubſiſting in the 
eternal mind. The occafion of our diſcerning 
them is taken from the works of God; it is 
from corporeal beings we get the ideas of fi- 
gures and numbers; (tho' the abſtract ideas 
we form of them, are not ſenſible but intel- 
lectual,) and the ſame may be ſaid concerning 
the ſubjects of other ſelf-evident, or demon- 
ſtrated propoſitions. Now has God ſcattered 
over his works ſuch traces of intelligence, that 
very imperfeCt obſervers are led by them to ſee, 
and be delighted with truth, and ſhall himſelf 
not diſcern that ſame truth? Nay, muſt he not 
have diſcern'd it from everlaſting, fince from 
everlaſting it was equally diſcernable by a per- 
Vo L. I. F fect 
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Sz RM. fect underſtandin g, which comprehended the 
III. eſſences, that is, the ideas of things with all 
—Y their relations, whence that truth neceſſarily 


reſults? Surely we have no mental perfection 
but what is detived from the eternal Mind, 
the Father of our ſpirits. If then we are en- 
dued with a power of diſcovering truth, (which 
we cannot refle& upon without having plea- 
ſure in it, as an excellence in our nature,) he 
muſt have poſſeſs'd that power ima more emi- 


nent and perfect manner before we had a be- 


ing, and the truths which were eternally 
knowable; muſt be to him eternally known, 
Human ſcience lies within a narrow compaſs, 
but certainly it is one of the moſt delightful 
entertainments the mind can have. What 
pleaſure does it give to ſome at leaſt, to ſee 
a propoſition demonſtrated, which compre- 
hends, and to full conviction determines the 
relation of a great variety of things, for cx- 
ample; the proportion of many different lines 


or figures? And can we imagine that our na- 


ture, in every part of its conſtitution carry- 
ing the plaineſt marks of underſtanding and 
deſign, could be made with a ſenſe of beauty 
in ſuch truths, and yet the deſigning Author 
of that nature, be ignorant of them? Thus 
we behold the divine wiſdom manifeſted in 
the intelligible as well as the ſenſible world, 

8 | and 
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and by ſome ſketches of eternal truth, which SER M. 
we ourſelves are enabled to diſcern with de- III. 
light, we have not only clear evidence that 
the firſt of Beings, the original Cauſe of all 
things, is himſelf intelligent, but are led to a 
more enlarged view of what is the agreeable, 
tho” to us incomprehenſible object of his eter- 
nal contemplation. 1 | 

zaly, This will ſtill more fully appear, if 
we conſider moral qualities and truths, which 
evidently appear to our minds, and are of the 
greateſt importance to the ends of our being. 
Without entring into the detail of theſe qua- 
lities and truths, which may be ſuppos'd to 
be ſo far known as is neceſſary to our preſent 
purpoſe, I ſhall only make the following ob- 
ſervations concerning them, Firſt, That they 
are intirely abſtracted from the external ſenſes 
and their objects. Other animals which have 
thoſe ſenſes in common with us, give no diſ- 
covery of their having any notions of mora- 
lity; and are not reckon'd moral agents, which 
is the higheſt and peculiar character of ratio- 
nal beings. How could the external ſenſes 

lead us to any ſentiments of virtue, which has 
not the leaſt relation to any qualities of mat- 
ter, either primary or ſecondary ? What re- 
ſemblance have juſtice and benevolence to the 
figure and motion of bodies, or what affinity 
F -2 with 
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SERM. with colours, ſounds or taſtes ? Nor indeed 
III. do the ends of ſenſitive life require ſo ſublime 
—Y—, ſenſe as that of morality ; the preſervation 
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of individuals and of the kind, and their uſe- 
fulneſs to other ſpecies of beings in their man- 
ner, which are its higheſt apparent purpoſes; 
theſe ends, I ſay, are all anſwered by lower 
inſtincts. 4 
2dly, Moral qualities, which have no other 
ſubject than the affections of the ſoul, and 
actions proceeding from them, tho” intirely 
independent on matter and all its properties, | 
are yet real, and neceſſarily regarded by our 
mind as ſuch. A ſenſe of moral beauty and 
deformity in human characters and actions, 
is as natural as a ſenſe of another kind of beau- i 
ty and deformity in corporea] forms; nay, our 
minds as neceſſarily perceive a difference be- 
tween cruelty and mercy, gratitude and in- 
gratitude, temperance and debauchery, as be- 
tween light and darkneſs, ſweet and bitter, 
harmony and diſcord, which we diſtinguiſh by 
our external ſenſes. The idea of virtue, whe- 
ther in ourſelves or others, is always accom- 
panied with approbation, and vice with diſ- 
like. An excellent moral character conſtantly 
attracts our eſteem, and a vicious one cannot 
be confider'd otherwiſe than with averſion; a 
beneficent action is applauded, and a cruel 
one 
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one condemned, abſtracting from any advan- SERM. 


| © tage or diſadvantage to ourſelves arifing from III. 


either. We review virtuous diſpoſitions in 


our own hearts, and virtuous works flowing 


ö from them, with the higheſt ſatisfaction, and 


the contrary are unavoidably attended with 
S remorſe. It is true, that there is a great va- 
riety in the practice of virtue, which in ſome 
inſtances is attended with embarraſſing cir- 
cumſtances, and in our preſent ſtate there 
are many things to divert our attention from 
it, On theſe accounts and becauſe of negli- 
gence, corrupt cuſtoms, the prejudices of edu- 
cation, and particularly falſe notions of reli- 
gion, ſome may have far leſs knowledge of 
virtue than others, and the virtuous affections 
may be weaker in them; but a ſenſe of mo- 
rality, (capable indeed of more or leſs im- 
provement, according to our opportunities and 
the degrees of our attention and diligence,) 
ſeems to beindelibly imprinted on our nature, 
ſo that we can no more diveſt ourſelves of it 
altogether, than wecan put off humanity itſelf. 
34ly, As moral qualities, and truths concern» 
ing them, are real, and neceſſarily regarded by 
our minds, ſo they are of the greateſt impor- 
tance to the happineſs of mankind. This I 
have hinted already with reſpect to parti- 
cular perſons; having obſerv'd that the peace 
F 3 and 


SE M. and ſatisfaction oftheir minds depends, in a great 
III. meaſure, upon an inward conſciouſneſs of vir- 
tous diſpoſitions, and the deſigned regulation 
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of their conduct by them, I believe every 
man will find by experience, that he is not 
able wholly to extinguiſh his ſentiments of 
morality, nor without the utmoſt violence to 
obſcure and weaken them fo, but that his heart 
will condemn him for his crimes; nor can he 
arrive to an unmanly eaſe in his vices, till after 
a long courſe of affected ſtupidity and ſottiſh 
infatuation ; which is reproachful to the ratio- 
nal nature, and takes away the trueſt ſelf-en- 
joyment. How unhappy are wicked men 
. "by their wickedneſs ? What a train of miſc- 
ries and misfortunes in the preſent ſtate, ariſc 
from debauchery and ſenſual excefles ; from 
fraud and violence? But if there be intelli- 
gence in framing the human nature, and ap- 
pointing the condition of men, it muſt extend 7 
to the whole kind. And indeed morality may BR 
be therefore pronounced important to our na- 
tures, becauſe it does not only in a ſenſible a 
manner affect the intereſt of ſingle perſons, but 
the greateſt collective bodies of them, nay, the 
 Intire ſpecies. Let any one imagine the whole 
human race to be without the leaſt ſenſe of 
virtue, of the fear of God, of good-will to 
mankind, of the excellence of honeſty, gra- 
| | titude, 


e 
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titude, fidelity, temperance, and the turpitude SERM. 
of the contrary, ſo that there ſhould be no- III. 
thing left but the fear of perſonal outward Ya 
danger and inconveniencies to prevent the moſt 
licentious rage of unruly deſtructive paſſions, 
and all the miſchiefs they could produce; how 
miſerable, upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, would out 
ſtate be? It may be reaſonably queſtion'd 
whether the kind could have ſubſiſted fo long, 
or any remain'd to have inhabited the earth; 
but at leaſt it is certain, life muſt have been 
a dull, uncomfortable, inelegant and- infipid 
thing, in compariſon of what it now actually 
is, unadorned with thoſe arts and inventions 

which are owing to the ſecure poſſeſſion of 
peace and liberty, unimprov'e by ſcience, and 
deſtitute of the high pleaſures of friendſhip, 
and all kinds of delightful ſocial entettain- 
ment: (not to ſpeak of a future ſtate," the 
happineſs of which (if there really be ſuch a 
thing) muſt neceſſarily depend upon virtue; 
nor is it poſſible for the mind of man, calmly 
and deliberately to judge otherwiſe; and 
of that future ſtate we have conſtant premo- 
nitions in our own preſaging thoughts, (ſo 
ſtrong as moſt ſenſibly to affect the comfort 
of our preſent being, ) without, at leaſt, any 

poſſible ſecurity againſt it. 
„ 0 WW 45: No 
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SERM. Nov if theſe obſervations be true and juſt, 
III. (and whether they are or not, let every man 
>> apon calm reflexion judge for himſelf) let us 
ſee what conſequences may be fairly drawn 
from. them to our preſent purpoſe. In the 
firſt place, here is an important part of the hu- 
man conſtitution which can never beaccounted 
for upon Ather/iic grounds, that is chance or 
mechaniſm, the fortuitous rencounter of atoms, 
or the neceſſary reſult of matter and motion. 
Suppoſing an accidental concourſe of atoms 
moving in an infinite void, or an undirected 
force impreſs'd on matter, could poſſibly pro- 
duce corporeal ſyſtems and their various beau- 
tiful forms which we ſee, (tho' even that has 
been already prov'd to be ſufficiently abſurd,) 
yet how ſhall this hypotheſis ſolve the pheno- 
mena of moral Entities? What ſtrange col- 
liſion of atoms, or undirected impulſe of mat- 
ter, could produce beauty and deformity in 
human characters and actions? Could any 
combination of figures, or diſpoſition and agi- 
tation of material parts, ſtrike out the ideas 
of juſt and unjuſt, kind and unkind, ſober 
and vicious? Shall it be ſaid that theſe are 
mere fancies, the arbitrary figments of the 
mind without any true and ſolid foundation in 
nature? I anſwer, that indeed our ideas of 
morality are not ideas of corporeal exiſtence, Ml 
| but 
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but it does not follow that therefore they are SERM. 
not real. Let any man try how he can ſatisfy III. 
himſelf concerning the reality of any object 


of his knowledge. If his organs are duly diſ- 
pos'd, if he 1s conſcious to himſelf that he has 
the free and undiſturb'd exerciſe of his rational 
powers, if his perceptions be clear and di- 
ſtint, and eſpecially if they be conſtant and 
uniform, his ideas always the fame, inde- 
pendently of his own choice, whenever he 
applies his mind to the review of them;--when 
it is ſo, there can be no doubt concerning the 
reality of ſuch knowledge, unleſs we introduce 
an univerſal ſcepticiſm. Can any man in his 
ſenſes make it a queſtion whether his ideas of 
colours, and taſtes and ſounds, be real or phan- 
taſtical? As little reaſon has he to doubt the 
reality of his ideas of pure, and true, and juſt, 
and honeſt, and viriuous, In the beſt ſtate of 
his mind, when his underſtonding is cleareſt 
and freeſt from diſturbance, whenever he 
thinks of moral differences, they appear al- 
ways the ſame ; nay, the more he conſiders 
them, the more plain and important they ap- 
pear, Can we doubt whether a thing exiſts 
Which cauſes in us pleaſure or pain, whether 
we will or not? for example, whether the fire 
exiſts which warms or burns us? whether a 


ſharp iron inſtrument exiſts, which piercing 
7 our 


go 
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SERM. our fleſh cauſes the ſenſation of acute pain? In 
III. like manner, has any man reaſon to doubt 
. Y © whether there be a real difference between 


virtuous diſpoſitions and works, which diffuſe 
inward ſerenity and ſatisfaction through his 
mind, and vicious ones which neceſſarily fill 
him with horror and the moſt painful ſelf- 


condemnation? We muſt, therefore, to ac- 


count for this appearance, abandon the Athe- 
iſtic ſcheme and all the forms of it, and have 
our recourſe to an intelligent Cauſe, which bas 
deeply interwoven into the human conſtitu- 
tion a ſenſe of things intirely independent on 
matter and all its properties and powers, as 

real however as any we perceive by our exter- 
nal ſenſes; concerning which we can form pro- 
poſitions as true and certain, and draw conſe- 
quences from them as clear as any which ap- 
pear to our minds; For even the properties of 
lines and geometrical figures, and the incom- 
menſurability of ſome with others, is not 


more evident than the moral fitneſs and un- 


fitneſs of ſome actions. 

2dly, The importance of e to the 
human life, and to its main ends, ſhews wiſ- 
dom and deſign in giving men the ſenſe and 
knowledge of it. Political conſtitutions are 
reaſonably judg'd to be form'd with under- 
ſtanding, becauſe of the ends which they an- 


ſwer. 
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(wer. When laws are well fram'd for the pre- san N. 
ſervation of public peace and order; the mea- III. 
ſures of civil authority and ſubjection wiſely ß 


ſettled; proviſion made for ſupporting the le- 
gal powers of the rulers, and liberties of the 
people; for ſecuring them againſt foreign in- 
vaſions and inteſtine broils, for deciding their 
debates about property in an equitable man- 
ner, for encouraging induſtry and other virtues, 
which tend to the benefit of the ſociety, and 
reſtraining thoſe irregularities which threaten 
its deſtruction hen all this is apparent in 
the conſtitution of any community, no one 
will attribute it to a caſual unconcerted en- 
counter of men, ſince there are ſo plain evi- 
dences of wiſdom and defign in the whole 
ſcheme. As little reaſon is there to imagine, 
that when a ſpecics of intelligent beings are 
ſent into the world with ſentiments of mora- 
lity, which are fo evidently conducive to their 
happineſs, tending to improve their nature, 
to ennoble the life of every one of them, fil- 
ling it with a variety of rational pleaſure, and 
to render them eminently uſeful to one ano- 
ther, ſo that it is hardly to be conceiv'd to 
what a height of perfection and felicity they 
would be rais'd, if theſe moral ſentiments were 
duly improv'd and had their full effe&, and on 
the other hand how miſerable the whole race 

would 
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Sunk. would be, if intirely deſtitute of them; it is 
III. unreaſonable, I ſay, to imagine that this 
SY ſhould be without a directing Intelligence 1 in 


the Cauſe of it. 

Nothing can be more groundleſs and un- 
ſupported with any pretence of reaſon, than 
to alledge that the notions of morality, ſo 
common and prevailing in the world, were 
originally invented by politicians, and by their 
artifice impos'd upon credulous mankind, as 
the dictates of nature. For, (beſides that 
ſtri& virtue is often too little agreeable to the 
maxims and meaſures of their policy, to give 
it any appearance of proceeding from ſuch 
an original;) every man who will look care- 
fully into his own heart, may find there a 
ftandard of right and wrong, prior to any 
inſtructions, declarations and laws of men, 
whereby he pronounces judgment upon them. 
Nor was it ever known that any human in- 
vention,” or any thing which was not the 
voice of reaſon and nature itſelf, appeared 
fo uniform and unvaried, always conſiſtent 
with itſelf, and always in the fame light 
to the minds of men, as the principal moral 
ſpecies do. The forms of civil government 
differ according to the circumſtances and in- 
clinations of the people who create them : 
the 2 forms of religion too are va- 


riable; 
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variable; and ſo is every thing of poſitive ap- Sz RM. 
pointment and inſtitution. But juſtice and III. 
mercy, gratitude and truth never alter; the * 
learned and the unlearned, the moſt unin- 
ſtructed and the moſt polite nations agree in 
their notions concerning them; and whenever 
they are intelligibly propos'd, approve them. 

It is therefore evident, that morality is a 
part of the human conſtitution, and muſt be 
attributed to its author. Let this be under- 
ſtood in a ſenſe agreeable to the nature of the 
thing. I do not mean that we are neceſſa- 
ly virtuous, as we are ſenſitive and intelli- 
gent; or that the practice of virtue is ſo eſ- 
ſential, that no man can poſſibly be with- 
out it; (for the very notion of it imports free 
agency or choice;) but I mean, that the mind 
of man is ſo fram'd, as, when it attains the 
full exerciſe of its rational powers, to be ne- 
ceſſarily ſenſible of moral obligations; and ſo 
far determin'd to ſatisfy them, that it can- 
not wilfully and deſignedly act a contrary 
part, without doing violence to itſelf ; which 
is all the neceſſity that is conſiſtent with the 
nature of ſuch a being, and the nature of 
morality. If it be ſo, we may ſurely infer, 
that the cauſe of this conſtitution was intelli- 
gent. Since all the individuals of mankind 
are found to have a ſenſe of virtue, and every 
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SEtRM.one of them who reflects upon it muſt be con- 
III. ſcious that it is engraven on his heart, prior to 
any intention of his own, or any inſtruction 

that he knows of, it muſt either have happen- 

ed without any deſign at all, or it muſt have 

been deſign'd by the Author of our being. 

To ſay that moral agency, which is ſo univer- 
ſally the character of men, that without it no 
one can be reckon'd perfectly of the kind, 
| and which is of ſo great importance, not only 
1 to the ornament and conveniency of life, but 
to all the higheſt purpoſes of our being, ſo 
far, that the want of it would make an eſſen- 
tial difference in the ſpecies; to ſay that this is 
merely accidental, 'in other words, that there 
is no cauſe to be aſſign'd for it at all, is too 
groſs an abſurdity. to require any confutation. 
If our minds can reſt ſatisfied with that ſolu- 
tion, there is an end of all rational enquiry; 
it may be ſaid every thing came from nothing, 
and there is no cauſe to be ſought of any per- 
fection whatever. But if this be what we 
cannot poſſibly acquieſce in, (and indeed I 
will venture to ſay no man can, however he 
may force himſelf to a ſtupid inattention) there 
is nothing left to conclude, but that we were 
made moral agents by an intending intelli- 
gent Cauſe. I do not at preſent carry the 
argument ſo far as to infer from it the moral 
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perfections of the Deity, tho it will very well 8 E RN. 
bear even that; but he that will ſhut his eyes III. 
againſt the evidence of underſtanding and de. 
ſign in the formation of the human nature, 
as we ſee it is form'd univerſally, with a ſenſe 
of virtue and vice, good and evil, right and 
wrong in actions, and with a neceſſary appro- 
bation of the one and difapprobation of the 
other; I fay, he that can ſhut his eyes againſt 
this evidence, is hardened beyond the power 
of reaſonable conviction, and is no more fit 
to be argued with. 
* Thus I have endeavoured, by a diſtinct 
# conſideration of the various works of God in 
the inanimate, the animal, the rational and 
moral world, to prove his Being, that is, 
(which was the point to be prov'd, and is di- 
realy the point in controverſy between us and 
Atheiſts) that the formationof the univerſe and 
all its parts, is to be attributed to an active in- 
telligent and deſigning Cauſe. But if this be 
fo clear as we alledge, how comes it to paſs 
that any of mankind ſhould deny it ; nay, 
that men, in whoſe writings there is a conſi- 
derable appearance of reaſoning and learning, 
profeſſedly maintain the contrary principle? 
That men ſhould be ignorant of God may be 
accounted for from their inattention; nor is it 
any preſumption at all againſt the truth of his 

7 Being 
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SERM. Being and Attributes; ſince we know in a 
IH. multitude of inſtances, that the generality of 
mankind are ignorant of the moſt certain 
truths, tho' this is a matter of ſuch common 
concernment and ſo univerſally acknowledged 
in the world, that ſcarcely any one is without 
a loud call to attend to it. But if the evidence 
be ſo ſtrong as is pretended, it is ſurprizing 
that men, otherwiſe ſenſible, and whoſe know- 
ledgequalifies them to write in a tolerably con- 
ſiſtent manner, ſhould avow a diſbelief of this 

grand article. 

To remove this prejudice which may ariſe 
in ſome minds from the profeſſion of Atherſm 
by learned men, let it be obſerved, F;r/, 
That other great abſurdities, contrary to the 
cleareſt evidence, even that of ſenſe, have in 
like manner been advanc'd by philoſophers 
themſelves, whether from an affectation of 
ſuperior knowledge, enabling them to puzzle 
the plaineſt truths and confound vulgar un- 
derſtandings, or from whatever other cauſe 
it proceeded, the fact is certain, that the moſt 
extravagant opinions have been vented with a 
ſhow of ſtrong arguments to ſupport them, 
and demonſtrations have been boaſted of to 
prove what all mankind by their eye- ſight 
knew to be falſe. It is very well known that 
Zeno and other philoſophers have pretended to 

prove 
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prove by demonſtrative reaſons that there is SERM. 


not, nor can be any ſuch thing as motion, 
Secondly, The nature of this ſubject is ſuch, 
that our weak minds muſt neceſſarily be em- 
barraſs'd in their conceptions of it: The neceſ- 
ſary exiſtence and abſolute perfections of the 
| ſupreme Being, which our reaſon obliges us to 
8 aſcribe to him, are ſo far beyond our com- 
prehenſion, that we cannot poſſibly form an 
adequate idea of them. How can we, ſeeing 
all things about us in the world circumſcrib'd 
# within certain bounds, conſcious of limited 
© exiſtence, a limited power and underſtanding, 
and a hort duration, comprehending infinity 
an eternity which muſt belong to the firſt 
= Cauſe of all things? This incomprehenſible- 
& neſs, and theſe difficulties in conceiving what 
is ſo high above us, have been magnified by 
men, thro the pride of their hearts, into ſtrong 
objections againſt the truth, otherwiſe fully 
evident; and a fond conceit of their own 
abilities, which made them ſcorn to acknow- 
ledge any thing too hard for them, was the 
fatal ſnare which betray'd them into the moſt 
horrid impiety. Thus, by what they called 
wiſdom, or by a falſe ſhow of knowledge, 
they know not God, tho' he manifeſted himſelf 
clearly to them by his works. Thirdly, The 
opinions concerning the Deity, which ſome- 
Vor. I. G times 
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SER M. times prevail d among thoſe who profeſs d to 
III. believe it, were ſo abſurd, that ſome were 
S——tempted by them to doubt of, or deny it alto- 
gether. When the glory of God was changed 
into the image of corruptible men, and of bird; 
and four-footed beaſts and creeping things ; 
and the Godhead was parcell'd out among 
a multitude of things, or rather inconſiſtent 
notions-which had no manner of likeneſs to 
i the true God; when the doctrine of Theiſ 
I] was thus miſrepreſented, it is not very much 
itt to be wondered at, that ſome ſhould be led 
| to reject it in the lump, who had not under- 
" ſtanding, candor and patience enough to ex- 
amine things narrowly, that they might dif 
tinguiſh between truth and falſhood. The 
tranſition from Polytheiſm to Atheiſm, and 
from a fosliſh, immoral and barbarous religion 
to none at all, was only a tranſition from one 
abſurdity to another, 
But in the laſt place, above all, the viciouſ- 
neſs of mens tempers and the wickedneſs f 
thcir lives, which they were unwilling to part | 
with, was the preyailing ſnare whereby they 
were led into this greateſt of all errors. They 
muſt have been very unattentive to what may 
be commonly obſerv'd in the world, and in- 
deed to the conſtitution of the human mind, 
who do not know that it i often biaſs'd by ; 
n its i 
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its affections, and miſled in its judgment of SE R M. 
things by intereſt and paſſion. Men are dif- III. 
ficultly perſuaded to embrace diſagteeable opi- 
nions, and too eaſily induc'd to believe what 
they with to be true. The ſlendereſt appear- 
ances of reaſon on the ſide of inclination, paſs 
for ſtrong arguments, and inſuperable dif- 
ficulties againſt If are neglected as trifling ob- 
jections. Now, as the idea of God always 
takes in authority over men, his inſpection 
into their affairs and their accountableneſs to 
him, and is therefore accompanied with a 
ſuſpicion at leaſt, that the crimes with which 
their conſcienoes charge them, will meet with 
his diſapprobation, and a puniſhment from 
him, of which they know no meaſure nor 
end; *tis this which fills them with a dread 
of his Being; and becauſe they are obſtinately 
| unwilling to reconcile themſelves to the 
thoughts of it, and make it fit eaſy on their 
minds by a reſolution of forſaking their vici- 
ous cout ſes, they are led at laſt to an utter de- 
nial of it, that ſo they may get rid of thoſe 
uneaſy apprehenſions which ariſe in them from 
the conſideration of his moral character. 
But the generality of bad men treat the 
principles of religion with neglect; they 
don't carry their oppoſition to them ſo far as 
to form any thing like a conſiſtent ſcheme 
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SERM.of Atheiſm,” in which their minds may reſt 
III. fatisfied as truth, but rather endeavour to 
poury them in forgetfulneſs, applying their 
thoughts to other affairs and amuſements in 
which they take greater pleaſure, They gree- 
dily entertain a bold jeft or a fally of wit 
| which tends to countenance their vices, But 
the main ſupport of them is ſtupid inconſi- 
deration, which has all the effects of infide- 
lity, with regard to any influence on their 
practice; for principles not at all attended to, 
can no more excite the affections and regu- 
late our conduct, than if they were not be- 
liev d. Nor is inconſideration leſs criminal; 
for the guilt of wrong opinions ariſing whol- 
ly from negligence, prejudices and bad diſpo- 
ſitions, where-ever theſe are equally prevalent, 
they are equally faulty, whether they proguce 

errors in judgment or not. 
It may be alledg'd on the other hand, that 
virtuous minds are prejudic'd in favour of 
Theiſm. As morality appears to them mot 
amiable, they are apt to imagine, perhaps 
without ſufficient evidence, ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion of things in the univerſe as is favoura- 
ble to it: to intitle it to a perfect underſtand- 
ing of which they think it is worthy, and put 
it under the Protection of irreſiſtible power. 
acknowledge this is ſo far true, that I be- 
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from Human Intelligence and Morality. 101 
lieve it is hardly poſſible for a ſincere lover 8 x RM. 
of virtue, not to have his affections engag'd III. 
to the Deity; not to wiſh his Being earneſt- | 
ly, if it ſhould appear at all doubtful, or that 
any ſuſpicion lies againſt it; and not to re- 
joice in it when he is fully perſuaded that it 
is true, Let an Atheiſt call this prejudice if 
he will, I ſhould never be aſham'd of it. A 
principle which has a neceſſary connexion 
with virtue, is its chief ſupport, and with- 
out which it cannot prevail in the world; 

# ſuch a principle is not dangerous if it can 
poſſibly be a miſtake, tho' its excellent ten- 
dency, I may fay abſolute neceſſity to the 
happineſs of mankind, is a ſtrong preſump- 
tion of its truth. But if this be the prepoſ- 
ſeſſion of virtuous minds, the contrary tem- 
per diſpoſes to a contrary opinion. Let theſe 
two be ſet againſt each other, that we may 
© judge which is the moſt becoming human 
nature, and has the greateſt probability of 
leading us to a right judgment. I believe 
at laſt the cauſe of religion and virtue muſt 
ſtand or fall together, and the hearty friends 
of the latter cannot be enemies to the other. 

But till it may ſeem ſtrange that this great 
fundamental article ſhould be liable to any 
controverſy ; that ſince it is of ſo great im- 
portance to the duty and happigeſs of intelli- 
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SRM. gent creatures to acknowledge the ſupreme 
III. Being, the evidence of his exiſtence and his 
Sa ittributes. is not ſo ſtrong as to exclude all 


poſſibility of doubt. If this be meant as an 
objection againſt, or ground of ſuſpicion 
concerning the truth of that grand article, 
the Being of God, it has no colour of ar- 


gument to that purpoſe. For the anly prin- 


ciple it can reſt upon is this, that Nothing 
is to be certainly believ'd, which can at all 
be contradicted: and if that be allow'd, our 
knowledge will lie within a very narrow com- 
paſs. Except our own being, and ſome few 
axioms of very little uſe, without ſuch applica- 
tions of them, and conſequences from them, 
as may be inyoly'd-in diſpute, almoſt nothing 
will paſs for certain. The exiſtence of mat- 
ter, the poſſibility of motion, and even geo- 
metrical truths have been argu'd againſt and 
deny d; nay, perhaps there is ſcarcely any 
propoſition capable of proof, but What is ca- 
pable of being contradicted, thro' the weak- 
neſs, inattention, or prejudices of men. If 
the pretence that the evidence of the divine 
Being and Attributes is not ſo ſatisfying as 
might be expected, at leaſt not ſo neceſfita- 
ting as to exclude all poſſibility of doubt; if, 
J ſay, the pretence be carried. no farther 
than as an alledged inſtance of deſective- 
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neſs in the human conſtitution, and therefore S ERM. 
difficultly reconcild to the wiſdom and good. III. 


neſs of its Author ; the conſideration of it in 
that view, does not belong to this place; 
where we are only inſiſting on the evidence 
of the principle itſelf. And yet, not to paſs 
it by altogether unregarded, I obſerve that the 
true meaning of the objection really amounts 
to no more than this, that it is hardly con- 
ſiſtent with the wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
to make rational creatures ſo imperfect as we 
are, or wanting a certain perfection which we 
imagine would have been very proper for 
them; particularly without an intuitive know- 
ledge of His exiſtence, ſuch as they have of 
their own being. Now how is it poſſible for 
any man to prove that ſuch a conſtitution was 
wrong; that in a world which contains fo 
great a variety of creatures with fo many dif- 
ſerent kinds and degrees of perfection, Wit- 
dom and Goodneſs: did not allow that there 
ſhould be an order of intelligent beings, who 
ſhould not indeed have the knowledge of their 
Maker, (upon which their duty and their 
greateſt happineſs depends,)forced upon them, 
ſo that they could not poſſibly reſiſt it, yet 
with ſufficient evidence of the truth, and fa- 
eulties enabling them to diſcern it; at the 
ſame time under obligations, which muſt ap- 
| G 4 pear 
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SERM. pear if they reflect on their own conſtitution, 


III. 


right. But for us, our proper buſineſs is, with- 


in our make, to improve all the advantages 


bring upon themſelves by their own perverſe. 


higheſt veneration, - It is a very elegant de- 


to uſe their faculties for that purpoſe? 
How wiſdom and goodneſs may require 
that Atheiſts ſhould be dealt with, is quite 


another queſtion. What unhappineſs they may 


neſs, leading them into their fatal error, or 
what allowances are to be made for particular 
infelicities in the condition of any, which may 
give ſome occaſion to it, God knows beſt, and 
the Judge of the whole world will ſurely do 


ont murmuring at anyappointed imperfeCtions 


of it in the beſt manner we can, that we may 
attain to the affectionate practical knowledge 
of our Creator, and thereby to all that per- 1 
fection and happineſs to which it tends to 
raiſe our nature. And to conclude with a 
particular application of the argument F have 
been inſiſting on. Since we have ſo full proof 
of ruling intelligence in the formation and 
government of the world, ſince all the works 
of nature proclaim it, and eſpecially our own i 
conſtitution, (for who but the author of our 
being bath put wiſdom in the inward parts, 
and given underſtanding to the beart *? this is 
the character of the Deity which claims our i 


Job xxxviil, 36, ſcription 1 
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ſcription which Job * gives us of the excel-SER M. 
lence of wiſdom, and which every atttentive III. 


mind muſt aſſent to, Man knoweth not the 

ice thereof, it cannot be gotten for gold, nei- 
ther ſhall filver be weighed for it. IM cannot 
be valued with gold of Ophir, with the precious 
onyx, or the ſaphir. The gold and the chryſtal 


cannot equal it, and the exchange of it ſhall 


not be for jewels of fine gold. No mention 
ſhall be made of coral or of pearl, for the price 
of wiſdom is above rubies. The topaz of Ethi- 
opia ſhall not equal it. But where ſhall wiſ- 
dom be found, and where is the place of un- 
derſtanding? The depth, and the ſea, and de- 
Hruction, and death, ſay it is not in them. The 
effects of it are ſcatter d over all the works of 
nature, and the whole economy of provi- 
dence, in a beautiful variety; and the lively 


image of it is ſtampt on rational creatures, 


whom God has taught what is their true wiſ- 
dom namely, to fear him, and to depart from 
evil, and to whom he has communicated 


ſuch an underſtanding as we cannot but ac- 
count the high diſtinguiſhing privilege of 


their nature. But how much more to be ad- 


| mird, and worthy of our moſt peculiar ve- 


neration and eſteem, is the eternal fountain 
of intellectual light, who is himſelf only per- 
tet in knowledge, 
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SERM. T HAVE endeavour'd in the foregoing diſ- 
1 courſes to prove that firſt fundamental 
principle of religion, the exiſtence of the 
Deity, or of an active intelligent Being, who 

is the original Cauſe of all the great appear- 
ances in the corporeal ſyſtem of the univerſe, 

and of thoſe ſelf- moving, ſenſitive, and intel - 
lectual powers, with which many particular 
beings are endu'd. But intending to eſtabliſh 

this great truth on ſuch a foundation as-ſhould MR 
comprehend all believers in God, however 
otherwiſe differing in their opinions, at the 
ſame time the moſt evident, and the leaſt 
liable to difficulties, I abſtracted from the con- 
ſideration of thoſe properties, perfections or 
attributes, which belong to the Divine nature, 


not inſiſting even on its ſpirituality, . Never- 
theleſs, 


The Spirituality of the Divine Nature, &c. 


theleſs, it will ſet the whole ſubject ſtill in aSrERM. 
clearer light, and add great force to the ar- IV. 
guments which have been already adduc'd, if 


we can advance one ſtep farther, and prove 
that the ſupreme active and intelligent Cauſe 
of all things, is ſpiritual, or immaterial. And 
this I ſhall endeavour to do in the following 
method; Fir, I will ſhew, from the frame 
and appearances of the material world itſelf, 
that there is ſuch a thing as ſpirit, eſſentially 
different from matter. Secondly, That the 
beings which are endued with life, ſenſe and 
underſtanding, in a limited degree of perfec- 
tion, are ſpiritual ; from whence it will evi- 
dently follow, that the original Cauſe is him- 
ſelf a pure Spirit. 

Fir, To ſhow from the frame and appear- 
ances of the material world itſelf, that there 
is ſuch a thing as ſpirit, eſſentially different 
from matter. This alone is ſufficient to over- 
throw the fundamental grounds of Atheiſm - 
For however different its forms be, they all 
agree in excluding ſpirit from any ſhare in the 
erigin and conſtitution of things, and in the 
effects we ſee produc'd ; aſeribing them all, 
even ſenſe and ſelf-motion which we perceive 
in animals, nay, and underſtanding which we 
are conſcious of in ourſelves, —aſcribing all I 
fay, to ſenſeleſs mattet and its caſual or neceſ- 

ſary 
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Ser M.fary motion. The admiſſion of ſpirit would 
IV. ruin the Atheiſtic ſcheme: for ſpirit is ſuppos d 
= to be eſſentially diſtin from body, being by 


its nature active and intelligent; and if that be 
once allow'd to have an exiſtence ſeparate 
from, and independent on matter, by what 
pretence of reaſon ſhall counſel and deſign be 
excluded out of the formation and government 
of the world, or any part of it ? Nay, where 
can a barrier be fixed againſt infinite perfec- 
tion, or the Deity ? Now that ſpirit muſt be 
admitted, will appear from this conſideration ; 
that attending carefully to the obvious com- 
mon properties of matter, we ſhall find it 
impoſſible, without having recourſe to the 
agency of ſpirit, to account for the motion, 
the changes of the ſituation, and of the mag- 
nitude, figure and other qualities of corporeal 
beings, it is the neceſſary condition of all 
bodies, the very law of their nature, to con- 
tinue in the ſtate wherein they are, and to re- 
ſiſt any alteration, until it be effected, and 
the reſiſtance conquered, by an external force. 
If this neceſſarily belongs to all matter, its 
ſmalleſt and its greateſt quantities, how ſhall 
the beginning of motion and the moſt com- 
mon appearances in material nature itſelf, 
ſuch as the changes of its form which depend 
upon motion, be explained without an exter- 
nal agent? Thoſe 


explain'd and aſſerted. . "yoo 

- Thoſe who have ſtudied the powers of mat- S ERM. 
ter with the greateſt exactneſs, find that there IV. 
is eſtabliſh'd among all the bodies a law of — 
mutual attraction and gravitation; and by the 
help of this one obſervation, attending to it 
cloſely and purſuing it through all its con- 
ſequences, they have made the greateſt im- 
provements in natural philoſophy, and given 
the moſt ſatisfying explication which has yet 
appear d, of the conſtant motions and other 
great phænomena in the viſible heavens and 
the earth. But they do not pretend to tell usthe 
cauſe of attraction and gravitation, whereby all 
bodies tend towards each other, with a force 
greater or leſſer according to their diſtances: 
Only *tis certain, this active moving force is 
not in bodies themſelves. For all which can be 
call'd their action on each other, or their im- 
pulſe, is by the contact of their ſurfaces; 
whereas the force of gravity operates at a di- 
ſtance, and is always in proportion to the ſolid 
content of the gravitating and attracting bodies; 
and therefore the immediate Cauſe muſt be 
ſomething which pervades the intire maſs of 
them, even to their very centers, and makes 
an impreſſion upon every particle. In vain 
ſhould we fly for a ſatisfying ſolution of this 
appearance, to a ſubtle fluid matter, which 
penetrating ſolid bodies and nlling their in- 
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8ER x. terſtices, impels them towards each other. For 
IV. befides that this is but an arbitrary ſuppoſition, 


it ought to be conſidered that ſubtle matter is 
matter ſtill, paſſive and undeſigning, not act- 
ing but acted upon. The difficulty will re- 
main, and the queſtion, as chang'd by this 
hypotheſis, be as hard to anſwer as the queſtion 
concerning the cauſe of gravitation without 
it, What is it that determines and gives a force 
to the (eſſentially unactive) ſubtle matter of 
the ſun, and the | ſubtle matter of the carth, 
whereby they impel thoſe: bodies towards cacli 
other with a force proportionable to the quan- 
tity of ſolid extended ſubſtance they contain, 
when other bodies which contain a leſſer quan- 
tity of the like extended ſolid ſubſtance, but are 
as open to the impreſſions of the undiſtinguiſh- 
ing ſubtle matter, do not ſo gravitate ? In 
ſhort, if we ſhould heap material cauſes upon 
material cauſes to infinity, we ſhall never be 
ſatisfied in that way: there mult be a beginning 
of operation from an active principle, which 
we call ſpirit, eſſentially diſtinct from matter, 
The ideas of it and its properties, namely, 
activity and conſciouſneſs, are as different from 
extenſion, ſolidity, diviſibility and figure, 
which belong to all bodies, as any ideas in 
our minds can poſſibly be. The more we con- 
ſider, the more we ſhall be convinc'd that 

2 matter 


N 
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matter of itſelf, and without ſpirit, can pro- Sg R NM. 
duce nothing even in itſelf, none of its own IV. 
appearances, neither motion, gravity nor form 


it is capable of being variouſly compounded 


and divided; it is capable of various figures 


and ſituations; but it can neither compound 
nor divide itſelf, neither change its figure nor 
ſituation. 

If it be fo, we muſt conclude there is ſuch 
a thing in the world as ſpirit, eſſentially dit- 
ferent from, but intimately preſent with all 
bodies which we ſee, and continually opera- 
ting upon them for it ; is the efficient cauſe of 
their moſt common and conſtant appearances, 
Mechaniſm itſelf cannot be without ſpirit, 
for the mechanical powers of matter, com- 
monly fo called, depend upon it, ſince gra- 
vity is owing to its influence. It is true all 
this does not directly prove underſtanding in 
the cauſe of motion, gravity, and other com- 
mon appearances in the material world ; but 
it proves activity eſſentially different from 
matter, which forms it and produces the moſt 
important effects that appear in it. And this 
is ſufficient to overturn the grounds of Albe- 


in, ſhowing that matter is not the ſole be- 


ing or ſubſtance in the univerſe, and the ſole 
origin and cauſe of all things. Beſides, as we 
find by experience in ourſelyes, and other 


agents 
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SER. terſtices, impels them towards each other. For 


IV. 


beſides that this is but an arbitrary ſuppoſition, 


—Y— it ought to be conſidered that ſubtle matter is 


matter ſtill, paſſive and undeſigning, not act- 
ing but acted upon. The difhculty will re- 
main, and the queſtion, as chang'd by this 
hypotheſis, be as hard to anſwer as the queſtion 
concerning the cauſe of gravitation- without 
it, What is it that determines and gives a force 
to the (eſſentially unactive) ſubtle matter of 
the ſun, and the ſubtle matter of the carth, 
whereby they impel thoſe: bodies towards each 
other with a force proportionable to the quan- 
tity of ſolid extended ſubſtance they contain, 
when other bodies which contain a leſſer quan- 


tity of the like extended ſolid ſubſtance, but are 


as open to the impreſſions of the undiſtinguiſh- 
ing ſubtle matter, do not ſo gravitate ? In 
ſhort, if we ſhould heap material cauſes upon 
material cauſes to infinity, we ſhall never be 
ſatisfied in that way: there mult be a beginning 
of operation from an active principle, which 
we call ſpirit, eſſentially diſtinct from matter. 
The ideas of it and its properties, namely, 
activity and conſciouſneſs, are as different from 
extenſion, ſolidity, diviſibility and figure, 
which belong to all bodies, as any ideas in 
our minds can poſſibly be. The more we con- 
ſider, the more we ſhall be convined that 

2 | matter 
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matter of itſelf, and without ſpirit, can pro- Sg R M. 
duce nothing even in itſelf, none of its own IV. 

appearances, neither motion, gravity nor form; 
it is capable of being variouſly compounded 

and divided ; it is capable of various figures 

and ſituations; but it can neither compound 

nor divide itſelf, neither change its figure nor 

ſituation, 

If it be fo, we mult conclude there is ſuch 

a thing in the world as ſpirit, eſſentially dif- 
ferent from, but intimately preſent with all 
bodies which we ſee, and continually opera- 
ting upon them for it ; is the efficient cauſe of 
their moſt common and conſtant appearances, 
Mechaniſm itſelf cannot be without ſpirit, 
for the mechanical powers of matter, com- 
monly ſo called, depend upon it, fince gra- 
vity is owing to its influence, It is true all 
this does not directly prove underſtanding in 
the cauſe of motion, gravity, and other com- 
mon appearances in the material world; but 
it proves activity eſſentially different from 
matter, which forms it and produces the moſt 
important effects that appear in it. And this 
is ſufficient to overturn the grounds of Athe- 
| :/m, ſhowing that matter is not the ſole be- 
ing or ſubſtance in the univerſe, and the ſole 
origin and cauſe of all things. Beſides, as we 
find by experience in ourſelyes, and other 


agents 
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SER M. agents as far as we know, activity is Rill ac- 
IV. companied with thought and perception, 
here can be no rational pretence for deny- 


ing underſtanding to the great active form- 
ing principle of the corporeal ſyſtem, with- 
out which, matter, if it could poſſibly have 
exiſted, muſt have remain'd an eternal chaos 
devoid of motion, and conſequently of vari- 
ous figure, or any kind of regular appearance. 
What limits can be ſet to the intellectual 
perfection of that mighty Agent, who is in- 
dependent of the material world, on whom it 
neceſſarily depends, prior in nature: For he 
is the author of its form, and has moulded its 
parts into their different ſhapes, with all the 
diverſity of their different qualities, and given 
it thoſe laws by which it is ſtill govern'd? Ra- 
ther indeed what we call its laws, are his own 
continued uniform and regular operations. 
And tho', as I obſerv'd before, ſome who be- 
liev'd a Deity, weakly imagin'd him to be 
corporeal, not conceiving any ſubſtance diſ- 
tint from matter; this was only an incon- 
ſiſtency in their notions which proceeded 
from not attending to the irreconcileable dif- 
ference between the ideas of material qualities 
and intelligence. If they had fully conſidered 
their own acknowledg'd principle of an eter- 
nal, all-wiſe and powerful mind, comparing 

with 
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with it the eſſential and moſt obvious proper- SER Mz 
| ties of all matter, this would have corrected IV. 
their error. But the caſe is very different of 
thoſe who therefore exclude ſpirit, becauſe 
they exclude original contrivance and agency ; 
who not only profeſs, but their ſcheme ne- 
ceſſarily requires them to do ſo, as the chief 
ſecurity of their grand principle againſt the ex- 
iſtence of God, that there is no being in the 
univerſe but matter, from the modifications 
{ whereof all appearances ariſe, even intelli- 
| gence itſelf. Which ſcheme is effectually re- 
futed, if it be prov'd that the ſimpleſt and 
moſt common qualities of matter upon which 
its appearances depend, mult be attributed to 
the energy of an active immaterial principle. 
Secondly, The beings which are endu'd with 
life, ſenſe and underſtanding, in a limited 
degree of perfection, are ſpiritual; that is, the 
vital, ſenſitive and intelligent principles in 
them are ſpiritual. Indeed it would ſeem 
impoſſible in the nature of things, that mat- 
ter ſhould by any modification, that is, any 
motion and change of the figure and order of 
ts parts, be exalted even into animal ſenſation, 
much leſs into pure intellection abſtracted 
from any ſenſible quality. The reaſoning of 
ſome ancient writers is very ſtrong to prove 
that the percipient of material objects and their 
Vo L. I. H ſenſible 
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Se xM.ſenfible qualities cannot be itſelf material. 
IV. For if it were, the perceptive faculty muſt either 
de lodg'd in one fingle indiviſible point; or 
in every point of the extended ſubſtance ; r 

elſe every part muſt receive only a ſeveral part 

of the image or impreſſion, and the percep- 

tion be the reſult of the whole compar'd and 

united together. The firſt of theſe ſuppo- 

ſitions is an evident abſurdity, there being no 

ſuch thing as an indiviſible point or particle of 

matter; and if there were, how can it be con- 

ceiv'd that a fingle atom in every animal 

ſhould be only ſenſitive, the reſt wholly inca- 

pable of that privilege; that it ſhould alike re- 

ceivethe impreſſion of all magnitudes; and that 
| it ſhould be invariably permanent through the 
| whole life, when the other particles of matte: | 
1 which enter into the conſtitution are in a per- 
j petual flux. That the whole perceptive power 
or the entire ſenſation, is not in every part of 
the ſuppoſed material ſoul, is as manifeſt ; for 
upon that ſuppoſition, an animal would be, 
not a ſingle percipient, but a collection of 
them; and the perception itſelf muſt be vari- 
ous, compounded of many; contrary to what 
we know'it is by our own conſciouſneſs of its 
| perfect ſimplicity. And Laſiiy, to fay that 
| every part of the perceiving extended ſub- 
ſtance, receives a ſeveral part of the image or 
impreſſion 
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impreſſion of the external object, will no way S ERM . 
account for perception; becauſe perception IV. 

being ſingle, it muſt, on that ſuppoſition, be 
the reſult of the whole united; and in order 
to that union, the parts muſt be brought to 
an indiviſible point, properly the percipient, 
which has been already ſhewn to be abſurd, 
If this reaſoning be thought not obvious 
enough, (I have however ſet it in the cleareft 
light I could,) yet it will naturally appear to 
any attentive perſon, very unreaſonable to 
think, if not altogether unconceivable, that a 
body put into any form, (being really no more 
* than an aggregate of parts void of life and 
ſenſe,) ſhould by any poſſible diſpoſition of its 
parts, be rais'd to a capacity of animal ſenſa- 
tion, the idea of which has not the leaſt affi- 
S nity with divifibility, magnitude, figure or 
+ any quality of matter, If it be ſo, we muſt 
conclude that there are beings in the world 
eſſentially different from matter. But the ar- 
gument for the immateriality of the human 
ſoul will appear till ſtronger, if we conſider 
the exerciſe of its purely intellectual powers: 
We have the ideas of matter by our ſenſes, 
repreſenting to our minds its ſenſible qualities, 
from which we infer its particular kind of 
exiſtence, as the occaſion, or ſomewhat which 
has the power of exciting thoſe ideas. But 
H 2 attending 
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S$tRM.attending to the exerciſes of our own minds, 


„ 


and reflecting on them, we have ideas of an 


SY intirely different kind, which do not take in 


any of the properties of matter, ſuch as ſoli- 
dity, diviſibility and figure, nor its ſecondary 

ualities, as hardneſs, colour and the like, 
nor the idea of motion. Of this ſort are per- 
ception, conſciouſneſs, the affections of the 
mind, its deſires and volitions or ſelf- deter- 
minations, and the more complex qualities of 
gratitude, juſtice, generoſity, merey, and other 
virtues; the ſubject of theſe we call ſpirit, Now 
theſe two kinds of ideas are as different as any 
can poſſibly be, without any mutual relation 
or agreement at all; and if we may not from 
thence infer a real difference between the ſub- 
jects of the properties which are repreſented 
by ſuch eſſentially diſtinct ideas, there can be 
no certainty of human knowledge. 

If theſe two points be ſettled upon clear 
evidence, that the active principle which 
form'd and governs the corporeal world is a 
ſpirit, and that the animating principles of 
the ſenſitive and rational life are ſpirits, we 
muſt infer that God alſo is a Spirit, For either 
he himfelf is the immediate forming and di- 
recting Cauſe of the corporeal ſyſtem and its 
appearances ; or the active principle, which is 
the immediate Cauſe, is deriv'd from him; 
and 
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and all the intelligent agents in the univerſe, SER Ms 
not abſolutely perfect nor eternal and unori- IV. 
ginated, (of which there is a numberleſs vari. 


| ety,) being ſpirits, cannot be the accidental or 
neceſſary reſult of certain diſpoſitions in the 
| parts of matter, but muſt proceed from an 
original intelligent and powerful Spirit: For 
that no perfection can belong to the effect 
# which does not, in the ſame, or a more emi- 
nent degree belong to the Cauſe, But even 
| upon ſuppoſition that the argument were not 
# concluſive with reſpect to ſenſitive and infe- 
rior rational beings, and that it were not im- 
poſſible for a particular ſyſtem of matter to be 
endu'd with all the faculties of the human 
foul, yet ſtill it holds concerning the ſupreme 
original Cauſe of all things. For that ſuppoſed 
poſſibility, (which ſome barns men allow, at 
the ſame time firmly believing that the Deity 
is, and neceſſarily muſt be immaterial,) means 
no more than that we are ſo ignorant of the 
eſſences and properties of things, as not to be 
ſure of an utter inconſiſtency, in ſuppoſing 
that Omnipotence may endue a part of matter 


= with the capacity of thought: But that matter 


merely of itſelf, and without the agency of a 
ſuperior power, has not that capacity, and 
conſequently, that original intelligence cannot 
be corporeal, is ſufficiently evident. 

| H 3 Let 
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StzxkM. Let us now more particularly conſider this 
IV. 


perfection of the Deity, which in our Sa- 
viour's judgment is a moſt neceſſary point of 
belief; for he taught it to a very ignorant per- 
ſon, and lays it as the foundation of the moſt 
perfect and acceptable worſhip thus deſcrib'd, 
worſhip. in ſpirit and truth. "Tis principal- 
1y with this view we ſhould apply our mind; 
to the conſideration of the Divine Attributes, 
All men who believe the Being of God, a- 
gree in acknowledging he is to be worſhipped, 


Nature teaches us benevolence to an intelli- 


gent Being, reverence and ſubmiſſion to a ſu- 


perior, and gratitude to a benefactor. But if 


there is a God, he is the moſt perfect Intelli- 
gence, the ſupreme Lord, as being the inde- 


pendent Cauſe of things, and to him we owe 


our exiſtence, all our powers, and all our hap- 
pineſs. Therefore to him our beſt affections 
are unqueſtionably due, with the moſt pro- 
per and reaſonable expreſſions of them. Be- 
fides, his unlimited dominion over us makes it 
our higheſt intereſt to pleaſe him as far as 
poſſibly we can, and obtain his Approbation. 
Theſe conſiderations ſhow that nothing can 
concern us more than to underſtand the true 
character of the Supreme Being. Their ig- 
norance of him involv'd multitudes of man- 
kind in ſuperſtition, which was reproachful 


to 
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to their rational nature, and in conſequence of SERM. 
that, in moſt ſcandalous and deſtructive vices, IV. 
of Becoming vainintheir imaginations concerning 
the divine perfections, heir fooliſh bearts were 
a || darkened, and they changed the glory of the in- 
J corruptible God into images made like corrup- 
| | ible things; in purſuance of which they were 
6 abandon d to vile affefions, to à reprobate 
mind *, and to unnatural wickedneſs. It is 
true, that errors concerning the moral attri- 
butes of God, have the moſt immediate ill 
influence on the tempers and manners of 
men, becauſe he being firſt ſuppos d to be an 
object of the higheſt eſteem and veneration, 
we ſhall naturally incline to imitate the diſ- 
poſitions and qualities which we aſcribe to 
him, and account it our glory to do ſo. For 
which reaſon, when the heathens imagin'd 
their gods were corrupt, paſſionate, revenge- 
ful and laſcivious, it was to be expected that the 
worſhippers ſhould alſo, after their example, 
be corrupt, indulging themſelves without re- 
ſtraint, in the ſame paſſions and the ſame ſen- 
ſual gratifications. But the natural perfec- 
tions of the Deity are of a different confidera- 
tion; for they are not the patterns which we 
pretend, or are ſuppoſed to imitate, It never 
enter d into any man's mind that he muſt be 

H 4 eternal, 
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8ER N . eternal, immenſe and unchangeable like God, 
IV. or ſuch a ſpirit as he is. Vet the natural per- 
ſectons tend to raiſe in our minds a high ad- 


miration of God; and beſides, are conſider'd 
as the foundation of the moral attributes, in 
the eminent degree wherein he is poſſels'd of 
them. So that erroneous opinions concerning 
the one, lead to pernicious miſtakes about the 
other, and therefore it is neceſſary for us to 
inquire, as far as our faculties will enable us, 
into thoſe divine perfections which are com- 
monly called natural, by way of diſtinction 
from the moral, and to ſettle our notions 
concerning them. We cannot indeed by 
ſearching find out God, nor underſtand the 
Almighty to perfection: His eſſence is not 
to be comprehended by the human undex- 
ſtanding, nor any of his attributes, When 
we call him a ſpirit, tis but a very obſcure 
and inadequate idea we expreſs by that word, 
The truth is, tho' we know there is a real 
difference between body and ſpirit, and this 
diſtinction is generally thought, (I will not af- 
firm it to be exactly true,) to comprehend all 
kinds of beings in the univerſe, the ſubjects of 
the properties, qualities and modes of which 
we have any notion, or as they are common- 
ly called, ſubſtances, yet, we do not under- 
ſtand the intimate eſſence of either. But the 

| deno- 
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denomination of ſpirit is juſtly attributed to 8 ER N. 
God, and gives us a true, tho' imperfe& idea IV. 
— 


of his nature, as comprehending conſciouſneſs, 
intelligence, liberty and affections, the foun- 
dation and capacity of moral perfection and 
happineſs, which are the chief excellencies of 
inferior ſpirits above all material beings, and 
muſt eminently belong to the Father of Spirits. 
That we may proceed further, and avoid 
miſtakes in forming our notions of this ſub- 
ject, let it be obſerv'd, that as in the corpo- 
real ſyſtem we ſee a vaſt variety of forms, 
and in reſpect of various and important uſe, 
regularity, magnificence, and other qualities 
which ſtrike the imagination, there are ſome 
bodies which appear much more excellent 
than others; ſo we cannot doubt but there 
may be, indeed that there are, many diffe- 
rent kinds of beings comprehended under the 
general denomination of ſpirit. One low 
kind which we know beſt, are our own 
ſouls ; which in the exercite of their faculties 
have at preſent, a great dependence on our 
bodies and their organs. But there is no rea- 
ſon at all to imagine, that the ſame 1s the 
condition of all ſpirits, and in every ſtate, 
For as we perceive an eſſential difference be- 
tween body and ſpirit, between the ideas of 


which and their properties there is no con- 
nexion, 
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SERM.nexion, the mutual dependence of them 
IV. which we find in ourſelves, cannot be rea- 
%— ſonably thought to ariſe from the nature of 


ſpirit ; but the union of ſoul and body ſo as 
to make one man (the nature of which union 
we do not underſtand, only difcern that the 
compounding parts have a mutual dependence 
and influence on each other) this, I ſay, 
is rather to be attributed to the free conſti- 
tution and appointment of our Creator, 
There is no reaſon then why we ſhould not 
conclude that our ſouls may, and that they 
ſhall ſubſiſt in a ſeparate ſtate, and exert their 
powers more perfectly than they do now, 
And there is no reaſon why we ſhould not be- 
lieve that there may be, and that there are 
other kinds of ſpirits, which have not, nor 
ever had a dependence, in their being, per- 
fections and operations, on matter or any bo- 
dily organs. Theſe appear to be the moſt ex- 
cellent kind of ſpirits, which are the moſt in- 
dependent on bodies, as being more uncon- 
fin'd in their manner of perceiving external 
objects, and their activity not limited to a 
narrow ſphere ; beſides being free from many 
other inconveniencies which our own expe- 
rience teaches us that ſuch a condition as ours 
is liable to. But the ſupreme Spirit is alone 
abſoutely perfect and independent, having 

the 
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the intire ſyſtem of matter under his direction SE RM. 
to form and diſpoſe of it at his pleaſure, not IV. 


ſubject to ſuch impreſſions from it, nor tied 
down to ſuch a manner of acting upon it, as 
inferior ſpirits are, by the limited condition 
of their nature, and by the conſtitution which 
he has appointed for them. 

The notion of ſome ancient philoſophers, 
particularly the Stoics, that God is the foul of 
the world, was mean and unworthy of his 
high perfections. Tho' it imply'd an acknow- 
ledgment of the Divine Preſence in all parts of 
the univerſe, every where intelligent and go- 
verning the whole, and repreſented all, even 
the moſt different and the moſt diſtant parts 
of the world, as united together in one ſyſtem, 
under the care and direction of one ſympa- 
thizing intelligent nature, which continually 
promotes the greateſt abſolute good of the 
whole, (which was a noble ſentiment much 
inſiſted on by ſome of thoſe learned men, and 
improv'd by them to excellent practical pur- 
poſes;) yet that the Deity animates the Mun- 
dane ſyſtem in the ſame manner that the hu- 
man ſoul animates the human body, is too 
low a way of thinking concerning the ſupreme 
Being. For befides that ĩt naturally leads one 
to imagine an independence of the world in 


its being, on the eternal ſpirit, (as the human 


mind 
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SE RM. mind does not make its own body, nor has a 
IV. power over its exiſtence,) which probably was | 
SY—the erroneous opinion of ſome of the ancients, 
and gends to limit the Divine abſolute perfec- 
tions and Preſence to created nature; it car- 
ries in it ſuch an idea of his ſubjection to im- 
preſſions, and even uneaſineſſes ariſing from 
the diſorders of the world, as is inconſiſtent 
with the infinite immutable excellence and 
happineſs of his independent Being. The 
il notion of an eminent modern philoſopher is 
| much more juſt and reaſonable, who, as the 
reſult of his moſt curious and excellent ob- 
ſervations on the Divine counſel and power 
manifeſted in the ſyſtem of the univerſe, ſays, 
that the Deity imports the dominion of a ſpi- 
ritual Being over the world, not as his own 
body but as his ſervants, intirely ſubject to his 
government ® | 
This leads us to conſider the peculiar and 
tranſcendent excellence of God as a Spirit. 
Tho' ſome inferior beings have the ſame de- 
nomination, and are truly of a ſpiritual na- 
ture, yet he is of an intirely different, and in- 
finitely more perfect kind. There may be, 
for aught we know, as great a diverſity in the 
ſpiritual, as in the material world; as many 
different ſpecies of ſpirits, that is, of beings 
which have no bodily ſubſtance, as there are 
Sir Iſaac Newton, Schol. Gener. of 
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of viſible forms; and ſome of them as much SER. 
inferior to, as well as diſtinct from others, as IV. 
the lower kinds of life, perception and acti- 


vity, are from dead and ſenſeleſs matter itſelf. 
We muſt not therefore imagine, that we have 
form'd an adequate idea of God's nature, 
when we have prov'd him to be a ſpirit, and 
conceive of him as ſuch; meaning by that 
name a living, intellectual and active being, 
eſſentially diſtinguiſh'd from corporeal ſub- 
ſtance, For tho that is truly affirm'd of him 
in common with other ſpirits, yet he excels 
all other, even intellectual natures, more than 

our ſouls do the loweſt inanimate beings. 
There are two principal properties of ſpi- 
rit, intelligence and activity, which as I have 
ſhewn, mult be attributed to the Deity ; but 
they belong to him in an infinitely higher de- 
gree, and are exercis'd by him in a more per- 
fect manner than by any dependent being. 
Tho* the common uſe of all languages aſcribes 
to God the perceptions we are conſcious of in 
ourſelves, as ſeeing and hearing and remem- 
brance ; nay, and the organs of ſenſation, ſuch 
as eyes and ears; yet ſcarcely are there any ſo 
ignorant as to underſtand theſe forms of ſpeak- 
ing in a literal ſenſe, but every one means by 
them the Divine moſt exact knowledge and 
diſcernment of things, to which our low and 
imperfect 
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SER M.imperfet manner of perceiving by corporeal 
IV. organs, bears ſome analogy. He that made 
e eye of man, to convey to him ſuch a repre- 


ſentation and knowledge of external objects as 
3s not compleat and thoroughly comprehen- 
five of their nature, but accommodated to the 
purpoſes of our preſent ſtate, and propor- 
tionate to the other imperfect faculties of the 
human mind ; he, the Maker, ſees, not in a 
ſtrict and proper ſenſe as we do, but under- 
ſtands all things in a more eminent and perfect 
manner. He that made the ear, the inſtru- 
ment by which are convey'd to us, the ſenti- 
ments and defires of our fellow-creatures mov- 
ing our affections; he, in a ſuperior and more 
perfect way, knows and underſtands the ſen- 
timents and defires of all intelligent beings, 
whether conceiv d only in the mind or expreſs d 
by the mouth. In like manner as the human 
ſtrength and power of operation are exerted by 
the means of arms and hands, theſe bodily or- 
gans are figuratively attributed to God to de- 
note his Almighty power; tho' it is exerciſed 
by him in a quite different manner, which we 
cannot comprehend, but we are ſure it is not 
like tedious and laborious human operation. 
In a ſpecial manner it is to be obſery'd, that 
many of the ſprings of action in embodied 
ſpir its, ſetting their powers at work, and which 
we 
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we are conſcious of in ourſelves, tho they are 8 x R M. 
analogically attributed to the infinite eternal IV. 
Mind, yet do not properly belong to bim. 


The wiſe Author of our conſtitution has ſeen 
fit to mix in it, with ſuperior faculties, ſome 
lower appetites and paſſions, which power- 
fully excite us to purſue the ends of our nature 
in the preſent imperfect ſtate. Our minds are 
furniſh'd with determinations which tend to 
the preſervation of the body, and to the com- 
fort and happineſs of the animal life: We have 
defires and affections which riſe no higher in 
their deſign ; and we have paſſions which are 
excited by, and accompanied with certain mo- 
tions in the body, But the divine purely ſpi- 
ritual nature is infinitely above theſe infirmi- 
ties. Some of the heathens were ſo groſs as 
to think the gods capable of ſenſual deſires, 
and pleaſure in the gratification of them; and 
perhaps there are others who imagine ſome- 
thing like human paſſions in the Deity, par- 
ticularly the paſſions of pity, hatred, anger 
and grief. Indeed the Scripture itſelf ſpeaks 
of God's hating the wicked, of his bowels of 
compaſſion mov d for diſtreſſed creatures, and 
of his anger and grief, But theſe expreſſions 
are only us d in the ſame figurative manner of 
ſpeaking as when the bodily organs of ſenſe 
and motion are aſcrib'd to him, and we ſhould 

7 be 
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SERM. be far from thinking there are any ſuch emo- 
IV. tions in his moſt bleſſed and perfect mind, as 
e feel in ourſelves ariſing from things ſur- 


prizing or diſagreeable to us. A little reflec- 
tion would convince us that ſuch paſſions 
ſhow the imperfection of our ſtate, and a 
mixture of unhappineſs in it; and therefore 
they cannot poſſibly affect the infinite ſelf- 
ſufficiency, the undiſturb'd reſt and the per- 
fect felicity of the ſupreme independent Being, 
When therefore he is ſpoken of as having in- 
dignation, compaſſion, anger or grief, it is 
only to be underſtood as an analogical repre- 
ſentation of his conduct as governor of the 
world towards his creatures. What men would 
do when they are compaſſionate, angry or 
grieved, that God does, or produces a ſimilar 
effect, with unerring wiſdom, perfect tran- 
quillity and goodneſs, without the weakneſs 
of pity, the ſenſation of ſorrow, or perturba- 
tion of wrath, 

Again, an unchangeable life or abſolute 
immortality is a property belonging to the 
Divine nature as it is ſpiritual, Our ſpirits 
are ſubject to pains and changes in their con- 
dition, from the body and otherwiſe ; other 
ſpirits of a higher order may be ſo too in va- 
rious degrees; butthe moſt perfect Spirit is in- 
finitely above the reach of ſufferings, and infi- 

| nitely 
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nitely remote from all poſſibility of change. 8 ERM. 
Such is the abſolute ſimplicity of his Being, IV. 
free from any mixture or compoſition, there. 


are no ſeeds or principles of decay wiChin him, 
nor can he ſuffer from any thing without. 
We find by experience, that our compounded 
natures, made up of different parts, are liable 
to diſſolution ; it is the more ſimple ſpiritual 
part of our conſtitution that ſhall outlive the 
preſent ſtate, and being diſlodg'd of the earthly 
tabernacle, ſhall ſubſiſt ſeparately. But there 
is a great difference between our immortality 
and God's: Ours, as we were created for his 
good pleaſure, continually depends upon it, and 
may ceaſe if he pleaſes; but it is impoſſible he 
ſhould not be the living God, the ſame immu- 
table Spirit, ye/ferday, and to day and for ever. 
I ſhall only add, as the foundation of the 
improvement I propoſe to make of this ſub- 
ject, and which the text leads us to, namely, 
the regulating of our worſhip; That the Deity 
is not reſembled by any ſenſible forms; His 
nature and attributes are alike eſſentially dif- 
ferent from all the properties and qualities of 
matter, and no one part of it makes any nearer 
approaches to him than another. He 1s not 
to be touched or handled, and u man hath 
ſeen him at any time, nor can ſee him. The 
moſt ſubtle æther, or the pureſt light, is no 
Vol. I. N image 
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SexM .imape of his ſpiritual ſubſtance ; and the hu- 
Tv. man ſhape is no more a true repreſentation of 


God than the ſhape of any other anamal, nay, 

than a clod of earth or any other inanumate 

thing. It was therefore witcly provided by 
the Lawgiver of the Jews, (whole principal 

care ſeems to have been the preferving of their 

worſhip from idolatry). that no image ſhould 

de made of the Godhead; and be gives the 
"reaſon for it, that in all the miraculous ap- 
pearances and extraordinary manifeſtations 
God had ever vouchfafed to them, (and they 
were very many) they had never ſcen any fm:- 

litude; there was never any handle given them 
for ſo abſurd and grofs a conceit, as that the 
Deity is like any viſible being in the whole 

world. We read oſten of God's diſcovering 

his glory to them, as at tlie giving af the law, 

by a prodigious tempeſt, thunder and fire; and 

in their march through the wilderneſs, by a 

cloud/in the day, and a pillar of fire in the 

night, which were called the tokens of his 
preſence; tho really he is alike preſent in all 
places. Such aſtoniſhing things were apt to 
ſtrike the minds even of very ſtupid people 
with a ſenſe of his interpoſition in their behalf; 
and that his care and power were employ d 
for them. But ſtill there was no determinate 
a no figure of * abiding ſenſible EN 
imi- 
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imitable by human art, whereby they ſhould Ser a. 
of | have the leaſt countenance or occaſion given IV. 
them, to make an image of their God, or 
te change bis glory into the likeneſs of any creature. 

It is true, we read ſometimes in the Old Teſta- 


went of divine appearances in a human form. 
5 Thus God is ſaid to have ſpoken fo Moſes face 


d fo face as man ſpeaks to bis friend; and of the 
three angels which appeared to Hrabam in 
the likeneſs of men, before the deſtruction of 
Sodom, one was diſtinguiſh'd by the peculiar 
veneration of that eminent faint, as of a ſupe- 
rior character, But this ſeems to be rightly 
underſtogd by interpreters concerning the 
Meſfias, that divine Perſon who was in he 
farm of God, before his incarnation. Several 
paſſages of the Old Teſtament and the New 
compar d together, plainly intimate that he 
was with the Mraelites, conducting them as the 
divine Preſence, and the Angel of the covenant, 
in whom the name of God was. St. Stephen, 
in the 7th of the As, ſpeaking of God's ap- 
pearing to Moſes in the burning buſh, and ſay- 
ing with an audible voice, I am the God of 
Abraham and the God of Iſaac and the God of 
Jacob; St. Stephen, I ſay, expreſsly attributes 
this to the perſon whom he calls the Angel of 
the Lord, and who was with Moſes in the 
church in the wilderneſs. And the Apoſtle 
—_ Paul 
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SER NM. Paul* mentioning the fins and puniſhments of 


. 


* tion to 
clearly inſinuates that Chri/ was preſent with 


the Iraelites in the wilderneſs, for an admoni- 
us on whom the ends of the world are come, 


them directing their affairs; for he ſays +, nei- 
ther let us tempt Chriſt, as ſome of them alſo 
tempted, and were deſtroyed of ſerpents. Thus 
as our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the image of the in- 


viſible God, in the fulneſs of time, aſſum'd the 
human nature, the word was made fleſh and 


dwelt with us as in a tabernacle, manifeſting 


the glory of the only begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth, Before his incarnation he 


acted with full power, repreſenting his Father 


in his tranſactions with men; by him God mad: 
the world, and by him govern'd the church: 
But the Divine nature itſelf, the eſſence of 


the ſupreme Being is inviſible; 0 whom 75 God 


ike, or whereunto can he be reſembled? 


I ſhall in the next place, conſider the prac- 
tical purpoſe to which our Saviour has gone 
before us, in applying this important doctrine 


of natural religion aſſerted in the text, name- 


y. the regulating our worſhip. Firſt of all 
we may ſee the abſurdity of that practice 


I which great multitudes of mankind have run 


into, the forming corporeal images of the 
"Deity: as mediums of worſhip. The Wor- 


ſhippin g of falſe gods, that is beings, whether 


1 Cor. x. f v. . real 
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real or imaginary, to which Divinity is falſely Se R M. 
attributed, is an error againſt other religious. IV. 


principles, either againſt the exiſtence of the 
true God, or his unity : But this ſpecies of 
idolatry, ſo early introduc'd into the world, 
and which ſo generally prevail'd in it for ma- 
ny ages, is a moſt direct and heinous indig- 
nity to the ſpiritual Divine nature. The un- 
reaſonableneſs of it, one would think, might. 
eaſily appear to men if they did. but ſeriouſly 
reflect on themſelves. For how juſt and evi- 
dently concluſive is St. Paul's argument to 
the Athenians? Acts xvii. 29. Foraſmuch then 
as we are the offspring of God; — we intelligent 
creatures, conſcious of intellectual and ſelf- 
determining powers, and of noble, affections 
which do not terminate on ſenſible objects, 
but on ſpiritual and moral excellence; — e 
ought not to think that the Godbead is like unto 
gold or filver or ſtone, graven by art or man's 
device, What man is ſo far loſt to a juſt ſenſe 
of the dignity of his nature, as not to know 
that the vital principle within him of thought, 
of choice, af ſublime deſire, of rational and 
moral pleaſure, is far more noble than a whole 
world of corporeal inanimate beings? And 
ſhould we then ſo affront the Father of our 
ſpirits, from whom all their excellenge is de- 
riv'd, himſelf the original and ** Spirit, 
13 . 
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StR Mas to itnagine he is like any material and cor- 


ruptible thing ? 


— guperſtition grew by degrees in the world, 


to ſuch 4 height of ſtupidity and barbarity, as 
was reprbachful to the intelligent human na- 
ture; but the beginnings of it were more re- 
fin d and plauſible. The firſt idol probably 
were the ſun, moon and ſtars, not as the ul- 
fimate objects of worthip, but as the ſuppos d 
Nabitations of the Deity, the viſible inſtru- 
ments and magnificent repteſentations of his 
power and goodnefs: But afterwards thoſe 
Efeatures thetnſelves wete bomour'd befedes the 
Creator, and were admitted to a participation 
of the reſpect due to him. For ſuch is the 
weakneſs of mens minds, and if they do not 
carefully watch againſt it, their attention is ſo 
eafily Engrofs'd by the objects of ſenſe conti- 
dually before them, and which they find uſe- 
ful, that they forget things of vaſtly greater 
excellente and moment, Which tequire care- 
ful reflection to preſerve a lively ſenſe of them. 
They proceeded next to the deifying of de- 
parted Herbes, imagining that their virtues 
were tewarded with an exaltation to a high 
dignity in the other world, and that they were 
even taken into a ſhare of the divine admini- 
ſtration, ſtill having an affectionate remem- 
brance of their friends and their country, tb 
which 
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which they had been yſcful upon earth. AsSE RM. 


theſe men ſuppoſed to be advanc'd to Gods 


head, were of mixt characters, the idea of tage 


Divine moral purity and perfection began to 
be alter d, and vices had their patrons among 
the Gods, till at length ignorance and corrup- 
tion ſtill increaſing, ſome of them were wore 
{bipped with the moſt obſcene and inhuman 
rites. Even brute animals of ſeveral kinds, 
and vegetables too became idols; and in fine, 
whatever recommended itſelf to the affections 
of men by its uſefulneſs, and whatever was 
dreaded by them becauſe it might be hurtful, 
was worſhipped, Thus we ſee that the ten- 
dency of departing from the ſimplicity of a 
reaſonable ſervice, is to the moſt abſurd opi- 
nions and practices, as oppoſite to real re- 
ligion as Aebeiſin itſelf is: In this reſpect 


worſe, becauſe they deſtroy humanity, and 


under the pretence of devotion, give a ſanction 
to thoſe crimes which nature itſelf, abſtracting 
from any conſideration of God, would abhor. 
Every kind of idolatry, even the moſt refin'd, 
and for which the beſt excuſes are made, (ſuch 
as, that worſhip is not intended to terminate on 
the inferior beings, ſenſible objects or others, 
before which it is offered, but that they are 
only us'd as helps to devotion, preſerving till 
a higher regard for God, who is the ultimate 

* object 
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| 3 


I fay, is founded in falſhood, as the natural 
” progreſs of it is to the utter ſubverſion of all 
true piety and virtue. It proceeds from, or 
imports ſuch notions as theſe, which are con- 
trary to the abſolute perfection of the divine, 
immenſe and ſpiritual Being, That the pre- 
ſence of God is confin'd to ſome particular 
parts of the univerſe, to the ſun, the ſtars or 
ſome eminently ſacred place upon earth; and 
that he can poſſibly be repreſented by ſome 
viſible fimilitude ; or that there are ſome ma- 


terial objects which give us a truer and juſter 
idea of his nature than others. It is therefore 
neceſſary above all things, in order to the 
practice of true religion, and perſevering in it, 


that we endeavour by a conſtant and diligent 


attention, to fix in our minds becoming ſen- 


timents concerning the Deity, as a moſt pure 


and perfect Spirit. 


I have ſaid that idolatry (which in all its 
forms, even the moſt innocent of them, is an 


error againſt the doctrine of the text) tends 


to corrupt the tempers and the manners of 
men; but the obſervation deſerves to be far- 
ther conſidered, and we may ſee it juſtified 


by the conſtant experience of the world. St. 
Paul, in the firſt chapter of his epiſtle to the 
Romans, teaches us concerning the Gentiles, 

and 
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and their own hiſtories confirm it, that tho SER NM. 


they knew God, (for his works proclaim his be- IV. 
ing and perfections intelligibly to all mankind,) — 


and their firſt and moſt natural ſentiments 
concerning him were the beſt; yet not liking 
to retain him in their knowledge, they chang'd 
his truth into à lie, that is, into idolatry, built 
upon a falſe foundation, and repugnant to the 
real nature of the Deity. . In conſequence of 
which, they were abandon'd to ſuch mon- 
ſtrous and unnatural wickedneſs, as nothing 
could have drawn them into but their idola- 
trous ſuperſtition. And we find that the de- 
clenfions of the Jews to impiety and wicked- 
neſs, began with inventing means and inſtru- 
ments of ſervice to the true God; but from 
thence proceeded to groſſer kinds of ſuperſti- 
tion, which at laſt extinguiſhed all ſenſe of 
virtue and humanity, carrying them to the 
unnatural cruelty of ſacrificing their own chil- 
dren to Moloch. Even among Chriſtians them- 
ſelves, ſuperſtition has had very lamentable 
effects; ſome of them not only ſubſtituting 
their falſe worſhip in the place of virtue, and 
making atonement by it for their ſins, but 
being led by a blind zeal for their own inven- 
-tions, to ſuch, barbarity, as men, without a 
pretence of religion, would never have been 
guilty of. 675 
; 2dly, 
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Benn. 2dly, Since God is a ſpirit, we can never 
IV + reaſonably hope to pleaſe him by merely cor. 
poreal things or bodily exerciſes. There are, 
tis true, external acts of homage and ado. 
ration neceflary to be perform'd to God. In 
our preſent ſtate the affections of the mind 
are naturally expreſs'd by outward actions, 
Benevolence, eſteem, gratitude and other di. 
poſitions towards our fellow-creatures, are 
not filent and unactive in the heart. Nature 
and cuſtom have taught us the proper expreſ 
fions whereby they ſhew*themſelves ; and if 
theſe be altogether omitted, we ſhall ſcarcely 
believe the inward principles have a being, 
By parity of reaſon, if we have internal good 
affections towards the Deity, the fincerity 
and the force of them appear by praper out- 
ward acts. But the fincerity of intention, 
and truly pious affections can only be accep- 
table to God. Without theſe no farms of de- 
votion or ſeemingly religious works, how- 
ever pompous, expenſive and magnificent, are 
of any value at all. Such formal ſervice not 
proceeding from juſt ſentiments, nor ani- 
mated by inward good affections, is unwor- 
thy of our rational ſpirits to perform, andi 
unworthy of the divine Spirit to accept. What 
notion can any man have of the Deity, who 
imagines that ſacrifices and other ceremoni- 
OUs 
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in the name of God to the formal worthip- 
per, is a very proper pne, Will Tear the ficſB 
of bulls, or drink the blood of goats? For, 
| however abfurd that be, no better account 
ea be given of the Hypocrite's ſpiritleſs devo- 
don, who is laboriqus in the forms and ce- 
remonies of worſhip, but utterly negligent 
of moral duties, which alone he has any 
feaſon to think, can recommend him to the 
approbation of a pute ſpitit. God does not fee 
„nan ſees; he has not thoſe views of ſenſible 
aags, nor thoſe àffections and defires to 
chem which we have. Will he be delight- 
ad with a fine picture or an expenſive ſtatue ? 
Are gold and filver more precious to him 
" W thin common earth? Has he ears like ours, 

to be delighted with the melody of ſounds ? 

Theſe tre groſs imaginations, unworthy of 

reaſonable beings. Strange! that ever it ſhould 
enter into the heart of a man, that he could 
" I reconcile Himfalf to God by uU of 
van, and ten tbouſand rivers of off, or that 
| offering the fruit of bis body could expiate his 
I cfimes. And yet it is certain, there is ſuch a 
proneneſs in mankind to this ſort of ſuperſti- 
nden, that not only they have been guilty of 
| * Pfal. I. 13. it 


ous performances will pleaſe him, when ſe- Sx x. 
parated from virtuous difpolttions and a good IV. 
life? The queſtion which the Pſalnif ports 
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IV. 


nature, treſpaſſing thereby againſt the plain 
dictates of reaſon, and particularly this im- 
portant principle that God is a Spirit; but 
even they who enjoy'd the benefit of a divine 
revelation, have, many of them fallen into 
the ſame error, contrary to the moſt expreſ; 
warnings and reproofs given them by God's 
extraordinary meſſengers. Many of the an- 
cient Jews plac'd their religion in ſacrifices 
and other ceremonial: obſervances, in which 
they truſted as ſufficient to recommend them 
to the divine acceptance, and to make a- 
mends for the want of true repentance and 
reformation, notwithſtanding the moſt ex- 
preſs declarations of the prophets, that no 
external ſervice, though of divine inſtitution, 
would be acceptable to God, without pu- 
rity of heart and the practice of righteouſ- 
neſs. The prophet Jeremy tells them *, that 
to truſt in the temple of the Lord for their ſe- 
curity, whilſt they did not amend their lives, 
was to truſt in hing words. He puts them 
in mind of the deſolation that was brought 


upon Shiloh for the wickedneſs of their fa- 


thers, tho' it was a place once as ſacred, and 
the preſence. of God was there, as conſpi- 
cuoully as afterwards in the houſe which was 


Low for him in Jeruſalem; and by that re- 


* Chap. vil, v. 4+ markable 


| explai 7 and erte. 


markable example in their own hiſtory, he Sram. 
warns them that the temple would be IV. 


no proteCtion to them, if they continued in 
their crimes: Nay, while they were guilty 
of murder, adultery, oppreſſion, fraud, per- 
jury and idolatry, their entrance into the tem- 
ple as worſhippers was a profanation of it, 
and turning the houſe of God into a den of 
thieves and robbers, But if they would pleaſe 
God and be intitled to the accompliſhment 
of the promiſes made to their fathers, they 
muſt thoroughly amend their ways and their 
doings, they muſt execute judgment between a 
man and his neighbour, they muſt not oppreſs 
the ſtranger, the fatherleſs and the widow, nor 
ſhed innocent blood, neither walk after other 
gods*, The declarations of the prophet Iſaiah 
are as clear and ſtrong againſt their vain 
confidence in their facrifices and religious aſ- 
ſemblies, at their new moons, ſabbaths and 
other feſtivals, Chap. i. 11. To what purpoſe 
1s the multitude of your ſacrifices unto me, ſaith 
the Lord. — 1 delight not in the blood of bullocks 
or of lambs, or of be-goats. When you come to 
appear before me, who hath required this at 
your hands? Bring no more vain oblations, 
incenſe is an abomination to me; the new 
moons and ſabbaths, the calling of the aſſemblies 
1 cannot away with, it is iniquity, even the ſo- 

* Ver. 5, 6, lemn 
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SER Mlemn meeting: But waſh. ye, make you clean, 
IV. put away the evil of your doings from before 
"mine eyes, ceaſe ta do euil, learn to do toell 
ſeek judgment, relitue the oppreſſed, plead far 
the widow, 

I wiſh Chriſtians were not chargeable with 
the ſame fault; but it is certain many of them 
are. Tho' our Saviour has taken great care 
to give his followers: juſt notions of the di- 
vine nature, and on that foundation to raiſe 
a reaſonable ſervice ; and tho the Chriſtian 
worſhip has the characters of plainneſs and 
ſimplicity in a more eminent degree than any 
ather form ever had, yet has it been greatly 
corrupted by ſame Ciſui ans: Eſpecially the 
church of Rome has. multiplied her rites and 
ceremonies to a greater number, and thereby 
made her ſervice more burdenſome than the 
Jewnſh. inſtitytion itſelf was. If it was abſurd 
in the warſhippers of Baal to think that they 
could prevail with their God by cutting them- 
ſelves with lances, is it not equally abſurd in 
Chriſtians, and much mare inexcuſable, to 
imagine that their God, whom they acknow- 
ledge to be a puxe Spirit, will hear them for 

their ſpeaking much ; will be pleaſed with 
their vain repetition of formal inſipid devo- 
tion, which is the exerciſe of the body and 
500 of the mind; with poſtures and veſtment: 
which 
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| explain'd and aſſerted. | 
which carnal worſhippers have deviſed, as 8 


fondly fancying a kind of humility and de- IV. 
cency in them; or with faſtings, pilgrimages, 


and ſuch like ſeverities, which God has not 
commanded, and which inſtead of promoting 
repentance and true holineſs, are relied upon 
in place of them; thus making void the pre- 
cepts of the moral law, which are of eternal 
and immutable obligation? 

Other Cbriſtians make too near approaches 
to the ſame kind of ſuperſtition, who place 
their religion in points of mere ſpeculation, in 
a zeal for matters of ſmall importance, or in 
poſitive duties, a diligent attendance on aſſem- 
blies for worſhip, receiving the facrament and 
ſuch like outward performances, Thefe things 
aught not to be left undone, becauſe God has 
preſcrib'd them; but they are enjoin d to in- 
telligent creatures, and the uſes and defigns of 
them are fully explain'd. In general they are 
all intended for the promoting of good diſpo- 
fitions in men, and the practice of virtue; and 
we may be aſſured our obſervance of them is 
no farther pleaſing to God, than as they are, 
this way, uſeful to ourſelves. Therefore to 
lay any ſtreſs on poſitive inſtitutions, as if by 
any merit or efficacy in them, they could pro- 
cure our acceptance with God, or in ſome 
er unintelligible manner, do us, good, with- 

6 GO 
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Sx & M. out contributing to our inſtruction, the exci. 
IV. ting good affections in our minds and our pro- 

greſs in piety, righteouſneſs and charity ;— 
This is to alter the very nature of them, to ſe- 
parate the means from the end to which God 
appointed them to be ſubſervient, and to abuſe 
his ordinances to ſuperſtition, which cannot be 
pleaſing to him who is himſelf perfectly in- 
telligent, and delights in the reaſonable ſervice 
of his creatures. And to conclude, | 
- Lafthy, If God is a Spirit, our duty in con- 
ſequence of this principle, and in oppoſition 
to the errors already mention'd, is to worſhip 
him in ſpirit and truth, that is, with ſincerity, 
with our beſt affections, and the moſt vigo- 
rous exerciſe of our inward powers. We can. 
not but have an abhorrence and contempt in 
our” minds of hypocriſy. Any profeſſions of 
reſpect to outſelves which we know to be in. 
fincere, and not to proceed from the heart, 
we would certainly reje& with deteſtation as 
real affronts. And ſhalt we then offer ſach an 
indignity to the omniſcient Spirit? But if we 
conſider what the ſervice is, which our own 
minds upon calm and deliberate reftexion 
approve, we ſhall thereby underſtand what is 
acceptable to God. It'is the homage of the 
heart, the inward devotion of the ſoul and 


affections, — attention, proceeding 
88 from 
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from clear apprehenſions and a firm perſua- SER NM. 
fion of his adorable perfections, and eviden- IV. 
cing its ſfinceriy in our whole converſation by 
the fruits of holineſs; it is an humble reve- 
rence for, and high eſteem of his gloridus ex- 
cellencies, gratitude for his benefits, confidence 
in his mercy, ſubmiſſion to his will and an 
imitation of his purity and goodneſs. Where- 


fore, let finners cleanſe their hands, and the 


double-minded purify their hearts; and thus, if 
they draw nigh to God,” bt will draw nigh to 
them, - | 
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SERMON v. 


The Unity of God prov'd from the 
apparent Unity of Deſign in his 
Works. 


Heer, O Iſrael, the Lord our God is one Lord, 


Sxxm OINCE we are convinc'd by the moi! 

V. full and ſatisfying evidence, that the ſyſ 
t tem of the univerſe is intellectual, or that the 

formation of the world and all its parts is to 
be attributed to a deſigning Cauſe ; our next 
inquiry is, where ſhall that wiſdom be found, 
and where is the place of underſtanding ? 
Whether in a plurality of beings, co-ordi- 
nate and independent, or in one original per- 
fect mind? That intelligence and activity are 
ſeated in a mind as their proper ſubje& we 
know, For the knowledge we have of what 
paſſes in ourſelves, teaches us to diſtinguiſh 


between perception and a percipient, between 
operation and power, as the principle from 
which 
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which it proceeds; and that mind is a being Sx RN. 
or ſubſtance different from matter, eſpecially V. 
that ſpirituality muſt neceſſarily be implied in 
original intelligence, has been prov'd. The 
preſentqueſtion is not, whetherthere areother 
orders of underſtanding agents, ſuperior to 
men, which may be eaſily allow'd upon all 
ſuppoſitions. For tho' our own reaſon does 
not furniſh us with demonſtrative proof of it, 
yet who can find any difficulty in ſuppoſing, 
(even if the world were made by chance, and 
there were no intending Cauſe in the origin of 
things,) that there are many minds, and many 
different ſpecies of them, whoſe capacities are 
much larger than ours, who have a much 
more comprehenſive knowledge, and a far 
leſs limited ſphere of action; whoſe manner 
and extent of perception tranſcends ours, as 
much as we in underſtanding ſurpaſs the bru- 
tal kinds; and their activity may reach to vaſt 
quantities of matter, whereas we are confin'd 
to a ſmall part of it, and very unfit for great 


| operations. And as there are many different 


kinds of ſpirits with very different degrees of 
perfection; thoſe who maintain the unity of 
God, the firſt independent Cauſe and ſupreme. 


[Ruler of the univerſe, do not at all doubt of 


his employing ſuch inferior ſpiritual agents, as 
the miniſters of his providence, But the queſ- 
K 2 tion 
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The Unity of God prov'd from the 
tion properly is concerning the original Cauſe 
of things, and the monarchy of the world; 
whether there be one ſupreme intelligent Be. 
ing, to whom all other Beings owe their ex- 
iſtence and all their powers, and who has an 
abſolute dominion over all, the fountain of 
being, of underſtanding and power; or whe- 
ther there be a variety of partial, indepen- 
dent, unmade cauſes of the univerſe, and all 
its appearances? 

Ibis laſt is moſt properly called Polytheiſm, 
but it has been exploded by the generality of 
men who have thought on this ſubje& with 
any tolerable degree of attention. And in- 
deed, the idea of a Deity, as it is explain d 
both by thoſe who affert and oppoſe his ex- 
iſtence, naturally leads us to attribute ſingula- 
rity to him; to appropriate that character to 
one, and exclude all others from a partnerſhip 
in his perfections and prerogatives. For the 
notion of God is of an abſolutely perfect, un- 
caus'd, and therefore neceſſarily exiſtent Be- 
ing, on whom all things depend, by his intel 
ligence directing, and by his powerful wil 
producing whatever actually is, the whole 
frame of nature with all the kinds and degree: 
of order and perfection which it contains. 
Now the true ſubject of controverſy between 
us and Atbeiſts, is concerning the exiſtence o 
* ſuch 
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ſuch a Being: We believe that the phazno-Serm. 
mena of the world cannot otherwiſe be ac- V. 
counted for; they maintain the contrary. But" 
there is no appearance of reaſon for a plura- 

n WW lity; the doctrine of Theiſin does not require 
f Wl it; for the Being of one God, abſolutely per- 
-fſect, is fully ſuſficient to all its purpoſes. The 
- WW Atberftical ſcheme oppoſes the unity of God; 
in fac che arguments of the Atbeiſis are le- : 
vell'd againſt it; and in reaſon, a multitude | 
„of independent agents ununited in deſign and 
operation, ſo diminiſhes the idea of abſolute 
perfection, and ſo diffipates and enervates the 
- W ruling counſel of the univerſe, as to {dap the 
foundations of religion, and leave Atheiſm lit- 
-e to quarrel with. Epicurus himſelf, a vio- 
„ent adverſary to the Being of the true God, 
che Maker of all things, yet imagin'd a mul- 
WH tfitude of independent Deities; conſiſtently 
e enough with bis principles, excepting in one 
-W circumſtance, that he ſaid they were incor- 
„ ruptible, which can never be reconcil'd to 
„bis bypotheſis, that all things, and even the 
Gods were generated by the caſual encounter 
e of atoms. But of what ſort were theſe Dei- 
WW tices? Only idle unactive beings, who liv'd in 
= pleaſure, without any ſhare in the formation 


r 


8 

of che world, or in preſiding over it. And the 
1 truth is, to N a plurality of partial inde- 
K th | pendent 
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.SE RM, pendent cauſes, under no common direction, 
V. almoſt leaves the origin of things in the ſame 
S—Y—confufion, and ſignifies as little to the purpo- 

ſes of religion as the fiction of Epicurus &. 
The Polytbeiſin of the Gentiles ſeems to be 
a ſtrong argument againſt what I have aid, 
It is notoriouſly known, that before the times 
of Chriſtianity,” mankind univerſally, all but 
the Jews, worſhipped many Gods and many 
Lords ; and not only the ignorant vulgar, but 
even the moſt eminent philoſophers. How 
then can it be alledged thatthere has been any 
thing like an agreement, among the wiſe 
themſelves, in believing the unity of God? ] 
: WIG | *** anſwer, 
» jt ſhould be ſuppoſed, that there may pollibly be x 


their counſels and tions; for that infinitely perfect intel. 
leQual powers ſhould differ, is a manifeſt abſurdity : This hy. 
is imagin'd 2 (all appearances be. 
unity ;) 8 no argument. es, as multi. 
plici ＋ leaſt = ble, 7 accompanies the idea of ef. 
, Whoſe contingent exiſtence and limited perfection are 
determined by the power and will of the deſigning Cauſe : fo 
the idea of neceſſary exiſtence and unlimited perfe&tion ſeems 
to exclude all diverſity of being, And how can it be thought 
that a plurality of independent, infinitely perfect beings, eſ- 
ſentially immenſe, all-powerful, and all-knowing, ſhould divel 
themſelves of theſe perfeQtians, or the exerciſe of them, by di- 
viding among them the” formation and government of the 
—. for which every one ſingly is allowed to be ſufficient. 
But as no ſuch opinion is maintain d, ſo far as I know, by 
any adverſaries religion, nor would at all ſerve their purpo- 
ſes ; I ſhall uot 1 any 7 RE but _—_ 
prove unity gn in the frame government e 
world, which 1s the juſt foundation of our pious affectionate 
regards to the Deity. 
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anſwer, that upon a careful inquiry into the 8 RR N. 
hiſtory of ancient times, it appears indeed that V. 
learned men complied with the ſuperſtitin 
of their ſeveral countries; but at the ſame time l 
ſtrenuouſly argued for, and profeſs d to believe | 
one ſupreme Being, the abſolute Lord of all ; ö 
inſomuch, that if we except the Epicureans, : 
there is not one philoſopher of note, who aſ- 
ſerted a multitude of independent gods. There 
are clear authentic teſtimonies, ſtill remain- ö 
ing, which fully prove that the moſt celebra- 
ted authors among the Perfrans, the Greeks, 
and even the, Egyptians, the moſt idolatrous 
of all nations, aſſerted that there i is one unori 
ginated, ſelf-exiſtent Cauſe, to whom they 
gave the characters of the GREATEST and 
the BEST, the Maker of all things, the Fa- c 
ther of gods and men. The poets themſelves, | 
the great depravers of the. 13 theology, 
filling it with fables, yet. rain and fre- 
„ quently declar'd this truth. 

: There are various accounts given of the 
. W Heathen Polytheiſm, or worſhipping a plura- 
| 
; 
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lity of gods, whereby it appears to be con- 
ſiſtent with the acknowledgment of one ſu- 
preme, undivided Monarchy of the univerſe, 
As Firſt, That the one eternal and ſelf-exiſ- 
teat Deity was the ultimate Object of their 
' adoration, under different names. Thus Pan, 
K 4 and 
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sun N. and Janne, and Fupiter, and Calus, and 


V. 


Saturn, and Pluto, and Apollo, and Minerva, 


. meſe and other Deities, ſo called, (however 


the true notion of them may be diſguiſed by 
the fabulous inventions of the poets, and 
even pretended. hiſtories given of their ori- 
ginals and acts, which repreſent them as ſo 
many derived and temporary beings, ) yet the 
teſtimonies: collected by Chriſtian 'writers, 
who have ſearch'd accurately into this mat- 
ter, from the moſt ſenſible Pagans, plainly 
ſhew that theſe ſeveral names did not fignify 
different gods: For that they had each the 
characters of the univerſal Namen aſctib'd to 
them, though the ſuperſtitious and credulous 
vulgarimagin'd a diverſity, which falſe ima- 
gination was induftrioufly cheriſh'd among 
them for political reaſons. Nor is it an ar- 
gument of any weight to the conttary, that 
ſome of the names were alſo uſed to denote 


particular parts of the viſible world, as the 


heavens, the ſan, the earth and the fea. For 
this only Thews that their theology was obſcu- 
red; as it certainly was by a multitude of am- 
biguous words uſed in it; not that the wiſeſt 
among them did not intend by theſe very 
words, that their devotion ſhould terminate 
on the great God, the Creator of heaven and 
earth, which themſelves pray ſay they. did. 

It 
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It is further alledged, and very probably Sz R M. 


true; that many of the Heathens deſigned by V. 


their different denominations to ſignify, not 


ditin& beings, but partial conſiderations of 
the ſupreme Deity, as manifeſting himſelf by 
his various works. The vaſt multitude of 
creatures which are pre d, and the num- 
berleſs variety of appearances in the world, 
(tho all proceeding from the fame orignal 
Cauſe) might give weak minds occafion to 
imagine a diverſity of operating and govern- 
ing principles; yet others really meant, and ex- 
phin'd themſelves as meaning, no more than 
a diverſity of effects. Thus, tho the Pagan 
worſhip might ſeem at firſt ſight to be divided 
between the divinity preſiding in the heavens, 
in the ſun, the moon, the air, the earth, the 
ſea, and the invifible ſtate of ſeparate ſpirits ; 
yet the wiſer ſort intended it to the one ſu- 
preme God, to whoſe dominion the whole 
world is ſubject, whom they believed to be 
every where'preſent, pervading all things, as 
they expreſs'd themſelves, and diffuſing the 
fruits of his power, wiſdom and liberality 
thro''all parts of the univerſe.” And therefore 
when the inanimate parts of the creation were 
perſonated, and deified, ſuch as the ſun and 
che earth, we cannot reaſonably chink that, 
at leaſt che men of ſenſe and learning among 
6 the 
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Sz R M. the Heathens, were ſo ſtupid as to imagine 
V: 28 the material ſyſtems themſelves were pro- 
„„ objects of religious invocation; but the 
true meaning was, either that they were ani- 
mated by ſubordinate intelligences, whom 
they honoured with an inferior worſhip, as I 
ſhall afterwards obſerve, or rather that the 
ſovereign virtues of this Deity, tho' one in the 
principle, yet myltiform in, their apparent ex- 
ertions, were to be reverently acknowledged 
wherever. they are manifeſted. From the 
deifying of the works of nature, as containing 
ſo many different manifeſtations of the Divine 
power and providence, they proceeded farther 
to make gods of unſubſtantial things, mere 
accidents, ſuch as the qualities, the affe@ipns 
and paſſions of the human mind; * virtue, 
juſtice, clemency, hope, had temples conſe- 
crated to them and altars erected. ;Not ſurely 
that theſe were thought to be perſonal deities, 
ſubſiſtin by themſelves, but it was deſigned 
to be acknowledged that in them the Author 
of 1 nature has giſplay d his virtues, giving a 
moving force to created beings, whereby im- 
portant effects are produc d in the world. 
If this was the true ſenſe of the more in- 
telligent Pagans, (and by the many quotations 
which learned men have taken the pains to 


»» writings, it ſeems to be ſo,) 
we 
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of Palytbei ſin, they conceal'd a real perſuaſion 
concerning the real unity of God. And this 
will be ſtill more evident, if we confider what 
I obſerv'd on another occafion, that ſome of 
them worſhipped the Deity as the ſoul of the 
world, than which, however wrong in itſelf, 
nothing can give us a clearer idea of unity, or 
a ſtronger intimation that they believed it. For 
as we know by our own conſciouſneſs, that 
the human ſoul is one percipient active being; 
ſo a common ſoul, animating the whole ſyſ- 
tem of the univerſe, muſt be apprehended to 
be one. I have already ſhewn, that this no- 
tion was groſs and unworthy of the ſupreme 
Being. It is probable, that many of the phi- 
loſophers who thus expreſs'd their ſentiments, 
intended no more than that the divine reaſon, 
as they ſpoke, or underſtanding, is intimately 
preſent with all things, wiſely governing 
them. Some of them certainly had more ſub- 
lime conceptions of the Deity, as an infinitely 
ſuperior nature, the Author of the world, in- 
habiting it not as a Soul, but as a ſovereign 
Ruler, who continually ſuperintends all its 
affairs, and exerciſes a juſt and gracious care 
over them; and ſome of them imagin'd a 
plaſtic” and intelligent univerſal nature, de- 
ny'd from him, which was properly the Soul 


of 
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we muſt conclude, that under an appearance 8 ERM . 
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SER M. of the world, and they called it a ſecondary 
V. God. But however divided their opinions 
Yo might be as to that point, they agreed in this, 
that the ſupreme Deity, the ultimate Object 
of worſhip, is One only, manifeſted in the 
ſeveral parts of the univerſe, either as his ani- 
mated members, or his works, in which he is 
intimately preſent, continually diſplaying his 
wiſdom, power and goodneſs ; ſo that he con- 
taineth all things in himſelf, and all things are 
Full of bim, which they carried fo far, 'that 
this was not an uncommon ſaying with n 
Deus umus et ommia. 

Leftly, It is certain that the Pagans, the 
wiſeſt and moſt learned of them, deſignedl 
and avowedly worſhipped inferior gods, ſub- 
ſtantial inviſible powers, whom they ſuppo- 
ſed to be created or generated by the one ſu- 
preme Being, either in time or from eternity, 
and employ'd by him as the miniſters of his 
providence, 'Theſe Deities were of ſeveral 
ſorts, as ſeparate ſpirits of various orders and 
degrees of perfection, who never inhabited 
terreſtrial bodies, but were either altogether 
incorporeal, or poſſeſs'd only aerial or ætherial 

vehicles, each preſiding over a particular part 
of the univerſe, as the Ration and province 
appointed to him by the univerſal King; and 
the departed ſouls of heroes, whom they ſup- 
poſed 
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poſed to be advanc'dtoa-high degree of power, 8E x N. 


dignity and happineſs, as a reward of their vir- 


tues, and the eminent ſervices they had done 


to mankind, while they were upon earth. 
The pretences by which the Heathen juſti. 
fied this part of their devotion were ſuch as 
theſe; that ſinee there are ſo many excellent 
beings, ſubordinate indeed to the great God, 


and his fervants, but ſuperior to men, and by 


' whoſe miniſtry many and great benefits are 
convey'd to them, it ſeems reaſonable that 


their favours ſhould be acknowledg'd with 


gratitude, and that they ſhould be honoured 
by men, in proportion to their dignity and 
beneficence. Beſides, that as there is an infi- 


nite diſtance between the ſupreme Majeſty, 


and mortals dwelling upon earth, it ſeems fit 
that they ſhould: not preſume to approach his 
preſence immediately with their adorations, 
but by the mediation and interceſſion of his 
favourite miniſters, who-continually ſtand be- 
fore him and ſurround his throne. In both 
theſe ſorts of worſhip, I mean'the ſupreme 
and inferior, they uſed ceremonies and exter- 
nal ſymbols, eſpecially facrifices and images: 
Sactifices, as teſtimonies of gratitude and ac- 
knowledgment ofdependence, likewife bloody 
victims, as rites of deprecation, and for expia- 
ting their ſins; and they uſed images, not as at 

LN 
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SRM. all participating in their worſhip, (at leaſt the 
V. more intelligent pretended ſo,) but only to 
make a more ſenſible impreſſion on their 


minds, and thereby help their devotion. Be- 
ſides, ſome of the Pagans did, and ſome do at 
this day, pay a kind of religious reſpect to evil 
demons, from no principle but that of ſervile 
fear, intending to appeaſe, at leaſt mitigate 
their malice, and eſcape the harm which 
otherwiſe they might and are inclined to do; 
or elſe, men, having themſelves miſchievous 
- deſigns, implore the aſſiſtance of wicked ſpi- 
rits in accompliſhing them. But many others 
utterly diſclaim this, as impious and altogether 
unworthy of men, who acknowledge the ſu- 
preme dominion of a good God over the 
world, whoſe providence directs the whole 
ſeries of events; and tho” it may permit male- 
volent creatures to exert their power and ex- 
ecute malicious deſigns in ſome inſtances, yet 
always permits them only for wiſe reaſons, 
and over-rules the iſſue for good. 
What I have faid concerning the Pagan 
theology and worſhip, is not at all intended 
to excuſe the errors and corruption of it. 
It is impoſſible to vindicate idolatry, or giv- 
ing divine honour to others befides the Al- 
mighty Maker of heaven and earth ; as the 
{cripture ſpeaks, worſhipping the creature be- 
6 | 


fides 
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requiring that we ſhould glorify him as God; 
that is, that wer ſhould: dutifully recogniſe 
his peerleſs Majeſty, and pay him an homage 
which cannat poſſibly be due to other beings 
in any degree on account of his not only un- 
equall'd but inoemmunicable excellency, as 
the ſole ſelf· originated fountain of all being, 
power, wiſdom and goodneſs. To adore the 
Duity as the Soul of the univerſe, is to con- 
found him with his creatures, and to diſpa- 
rage his abſolute perfection by jumbling it 
into one compoſition with the moſt imper- 
fect of all things. To worſhip him under the 
partial conſideration of particular benefits 


communicated to us, as by the ſun, the 


earth, corn and wine, is to lead unthought- 
ful men, (as in fact it probably did lead ma- 
ny of the vulgar Heathen,) into that moſt 
ſtupid notion, that theſe creatures themſelves 
are original Deities ; which is rather Atheiſm 


than any kind of religion: And to ſerve an- 


gels or the departed ſpirits of good men re- 


ligiouſly, as it is liable to the ſame inconve- 4 
nience with the particular laſt mentioned, 


namely, enſnaring weak minds into that 
moſt pernicious error of attributing indepen- 
dent 


159 
fides the Creator who is bleſſed for evermore. For d E R N. 


that is certainly to rebel againſt the clear light V. 
of reaſon, hereby he diſcovers:himlſelf tous, 
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SERM. dent Divinity to them; it has no foundation 

V. in reaſon; ſince we know not what commu- 

cation thoſe ſeparate fpirits have with us, or 
what knowledge of our affairs, nor have we 

any ground to believe it is acceptable to them ; 

rather on the contrary, that they are diſpleas d 

with it, as an affront to the God whoſe ſer- 

vants they are, and before whom they pro- 

ſtrate themſelves with the humbleſt reve- 

rence. Beſides, the Gentile worſhip, wrong 

in its foundation, as contrary to plain reaſon, 

was ſtill more deprav d by the craft of prieſt: 

and politicians, who fram'd it to their own 

ſelfiſh purpoſes, not without the ſecret con- 

currence of evil ſpirits, intending miſchief 

to mankind, by enſnaring them into vice 

and unhappineſs under the ſpecious pretence 

of religion. By theſe means the devotion of 

the greateſt part of mankind grew to a mon- 

ſtrous abſurdity, ſome of it at leaſt ſo irra- 

tional, ſo foul, barbarous and obſcene, as 

to be a diſgrace to the human nature; and in 

conſequence of it, as St. Paul very well ob- 

ſerves in the firſt Chapter of his Epiſtle to the 

Romans, they were wretchedly debaſed in 

their morals, running into the moſt  enor- 

mous and unnatural. crimes; But however 

inexcuſable the Heathen idolatry was, from 

the obſervations which have been made, | 

think 
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think it evidently appears, that amidſt all S ERM. 


the corruptions which prevail'd, and not- 


withſtanding the ſtrong appearances of Poly- 


beiin, ſtill that grand principle of natural 
religion was maintain d by the moſt under- 
ſtanding and thoughtful men, that there is 
one only living and eternal God, and they 
endeavour d to explain their worſhip in a 
conſiſtency with it. 

It is not to be diſſembled e that 
there has been a real difference upon this head 
among profeſſed Theifts, nay, among profeſ- 
fed: Chriftians ; ſome have aſſerted that there 
are two eternal, unmade, independent Prin- 
ciples; one good and the other evil; which 
opinion others have rejected as a very great 
error. The philoſopher of greateſt note who 
maintained the being of an eternal evil dæ- 
mon, the author of all the miſchief and 
diforder that is in the world, was Plus 
tarch the celebrated moraliſt. He pretends 
indeed, that he was not fingular in this notion, 
but that fome of the moſt learned among the 
Perfians and Egyptians, as well as Greeks, 
eſpecially Plato, went before him in it; 
which in all probability js a miſtake, at leaſt 
with reſpect to Plato, and the other eminent 
Grecians. For the ſentiments of the Perſian 
Magi, it is more doubtful, whether Arima- 


V. 
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SER M:nius, whom their theology repreſented as 
V. 


SY underſtood by them to be a ſubſtantial, un- 


the head of the oppoſition to goodneſs, were 


made, independent principle or not. Among 
the ſes of profeſs d Chriſtians, almoſt every 
one knows that Manes and his followers were 
charg'd with this error, (and from him it 
bears the name of Manicheiſin to this day ;) 
how juſtly, it is hard to determine, for it is 
certain that the hiſtory of ancient hereſies is 
involv'd in great darkneſs. However that be, 
the grounds of the opinion are of much greater 
importance, and more neceſſary to be conſi- 
dered than the hiſtory of its riſe and progreſs, 
Now what gave the principal, I may fay, 
the only occaſion to it, was the difficulty, and, 
as the abettors of it alledge, the impoſſibility of 
accounting otherwiſe for the origin of evil, 
Shall we, ſay they, attribute all the good that 
is in the world to a good author, and from 
his works infer his being and his moral cha- 
racer, which is allow'd to be a juſt way of 
reaſoning; and ſhall we not, in like manner, 
impute the evil that is in the world, to an evil 
cauſe? Or is it to be imagined, that a Being 
eſſentially good, would have produc'd or even 
permitted, when it was in his power to have 
prevented, ſo much wickedneſs and ſo much 
unhappineſs as we ſee among mankind ? It is 
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plain, that the point thus ſtated is not pro- 8 Ws.” 
per for our preſent conſideration, becauſe it is V. 
apparently an objection againſt the goodneſ 


of God, and we have not yet proceeded ſo far 
in our inquiry as to any of his moral perfec- 
tions. I ſhall therefore wave it at this time, 
and only argue againſt the Ditbeiſtic ſcheme, 
as well as Polytbeiſm, from the foundations 
already laid, that is, I will, in the remaining 
part of this diſcourſe, conſider whether the 
proofs which have been adduc'd from the Be- 
ing of God, or an univerſal, deſigning and 
active intelligence in the world, will lead us 
this one ſtep farther, to conclude the unity of 
that intelligence or not? 

The only argument which has been inſiſted 
on for the exiſtence of a Deity, or an intelli- 
gent Cauſe of all things, is taken from the 
evidence of deſign in the formation of the uni- 
verſe, and its ſeveral parts; in the obvious 
and-moſt common appearances of the mate- 
rial ſyſtem, ſuch as the variety and unifor- 
mity, which, upon the ſlighteſt view, we can- 
not but obſerve in the works of nature, the 
apparent harmony and order of our world, 
and the mutual relation of its parts, as the 
heavens, the air and the terraqueous globe, 
divided into collections of waters and dry land, 
in each of which are numerous living inhabi- 

L 2 tants, 


| 
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SzrM.tants, ſuited by the frame and texture of their 
V. bodies to their proper elements; in the pro- 
auction of animals and their various kinds, 


preſerv d unmix'd, and propagated by a ſettled 
never- failing law; in the principal phæno- 
mena of the animal life; ſenſation and ſelf. 
motion; and eſpecially in the human under. 
ſtanding, its abſtract notions, its knowledge 
of eternal truths, and above all its knowledge 
of morality, of ſo great and important uſe to 
the perfection of the intelligent Nature, and 
the common advantage of the whole ſpecies, 
Now if we review all theſe particulars and 
compare them together, we ſhall fee that 
they diſcover not only deſign in the origin 
and contrivance of them, but unity of deſign, 
and therefore that all-things are derived from 
one eternal fource of intelligence and activity, 
or one God. But I ſhall content myſelf with 
making a few-remarks on ſome of them, eſpe- 
cially on their mutual dependence and con- 
nexion, directing; us to conſidet them as parts 
of one ſyſtem, and conſequently as 2 
from one intelligent Cauſe. 

Fir, As gravity is the common e of 
all bodies, ariſing not from the nature and 
properties of matter, nor to be explain'd with- 
out the agency of a foreign Cauſe, yet produ- 
cing numberleſs uniform effects in the corpo- 


real 


Low | 
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real ſyſtem it is in all reaſon to be attributed SE RM. 


to one contrivance, rather than the different 


deſigns of two or more partial independent "Ya 


cauſes. What a vaſt variety of appearances in 
nature depend on this one? The ſclf-balanc'd 
earth hangs upon its centre; the mountains 
are ſet faſt ; there 1s a perpetual flux and re- 
flux of the ſea; vapours continually ariſe; the 
clouds are balanced till by their own weight 
they deſcend in rain; animals breathe and 
move; the heavenly bodies hold their ſtations 
and go on in their conſtant courſe, by the 
force of gravity, after the ordinance of that 
wiſdom which appointed them this law. Now 
when we ſee a multitude of effects proceed- 
ing from one Cauſe, effects fo various in their 
kind and ſo important, a Cauſe ſimple and 
unyaried in all the diverſity produc'd by it, 
can we avoid-aſcribing this to an unity of in- 
telligence, if there be intelligence in it at all? 
For could we ſuppoſe different independent 
beings, acting with different deſigns, and by 
diſtinct operations to have form'd the ſeveral 
parts of the world, and the ſeveral ſpecies of 
creatures which are in it, what reaſon can be 
imagin'd why they ſhould all be govern'd by, 
and all neceſſarily depend upon, one law? The 
Maker of the ſun, or if a partial cauſe of na- 
ture could be ſuppos d to have an underſtand- 
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SeRM.ing large enough for it, the Contriver of the 


V. 


Weder viſible heavens, muſt, one would think, 
gave finiſh'd his ſcheme independently on any 
other, without borrowing aid from the work 
of another God. In like manner the Gods of 
the ſeas and of the dry land, and the Creator 
of animals would have compleated their ſeve- 
ral ſyſtems, each by itſelf, not depending on 
any other for its order and preſervation, 
Whereas, on the contrary, we ſee in fact they 
are none of them independent, but all held 
together by the common bond of gravity, 
The heavens and the earth continue in their 
ſituations at a proper diſtance from each other 
by the force of this law; the ſea keeps within 
its channels; and animals live and move by it 
All which leads us to acknowledge one di- 
recting Counſel in the whole frame. For what 
but an underſtanding which comprehends the 
whole extent of nature, reachin g from the ut- 
moſt circuit of heaven to the center of the 
earth, could have fixed ſuch a common law, 
ſo neceſſary to all its parts, that without it not 
one of them could ſubſiſt, nor the harmony 


of the whole be preſerved ? The ſtrict cohe- 


fion of the parts which conſtitute particular bo. 


dies, requires a peculiar cement, different from 


that of the gravitating force; and as it can never 


be explain d by the nature and properties of 


matter 
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forms and the uſes of bodies in the ſeveral far 
diſtant regions of the world, it muſt in like 
manner be attributed to the contrivance of an 
underſtanding, and the agency of a power 
which takes in the whole corporeal ſyſtem ; 
not to a partial Cauſe limited in its intelli- 
gence and operation. | 

2dly, The beautiful order and harmony of 
the univerſe, fince it muſt be acknowledg'd 
to be the work of underſtanding, has all the 
appearance which is neceſſary to ſatisfy any 
fair inquirer, of its being form'd under the 
direction of our governing wiſdom. Diſcon- 
certed counſels can never produce harmony. 


If a plurality of intelligent cauſes purſue each 


his ſeparate deſign, diſunion will continually 
cleave to their works; but when we ſee an 
intire piece made up of many parts, all cor- 


reſponding to each other, and conſpiring to- 


gether ſo as to anſwer one common end, 
we naturally conclude unity of deſign. As a 
work of art is formed according to the pre- 
conceived idea of a deſigning artificer, with- 
out which it has not its neceſſary intireneſs 


and uniformity, the ſame may be obſerv'd 
in the works of nature. A tree is as much 
one as a houſe; an animal as compleat a 


ſyſtem in itſelf, (only much more curiouſly 
L 4 fram'd,) 
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matter itſelf, and is abſolutely neceſſary to the SE RM. 


V. 
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SR RN. fram d,) as a clock. If we carry our views 
V. farther into nature, and take in whole regions 
of the univerſe, with all their contents, the 


ſame characters of unity are ſtill viſible. The 
earth itſelf is not a confus'd maſs, or a med- 
ley of incoherent and unrelated parts, but a 
well contrived fabric, fitted and plainly de- 
ſign'd for uſe. If we conſider what a multi- 
tude of living creatures are in it of different 
kinds and degrees of perfection, each ſort hav- 
ing proper apartments aſſign'd them, where 
they dwell conveniently together, with ſuita- 
ble proviſion made for them, and inſtincts di- 
recting them tothe uſe of it; if we conſider the 
intereſts of the ſeveral kinds, not interfering in 
the main, but rather ſerviceable to each other, 
furniſhed with neceflary defences againſt the 
inconveniencies to which they are liable, ei- 
ther by the preventing care of nature, which 
without any thought of their own has provi- 
ded for their ſafety, by the appointed advanta- 
ges of their ſituation, or by an implanted wil- 
dom directing them to find out the means of it; 
and if we conſider the conſtant interpoſition 
of the ſame liberal intelligent nature, appear- 
ing by the daily new productions from the 
ſame fertile womb of the earth, whereby the 
returning wants of animals are reliey'd with 
freſh ſupplies; all the ſpecies of living things 


having 
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having the common benefit of the air, with-SER AI. 
out which they could not ſubſiſt, and the V. 
light of the ſun, which cannot at once illumi - 


nate the whole globe, being diſpenſed among 
them with ſo good œconomy, that they have 
every one what is ſufficient to guide them in 
theexerciſe of their proper functions, that they 
may fulfil the purpoſes of their being; hen 
we conſider all this, can we doubt but the 
earth is diſpos'd and govern'd by one intend- 
ing Cauſe? If in a large houſe, wherein are 
many manſions, and a vaſt variety of inhabi- 
tants, there appears exact order, all from the 
higheſt 'to the loweſt continually attending 
their proper buſineſs, and all lodg'd and con- 
ſtantly provided for ſuitably to their ſeveral 
conditions; we find ourſelves obliged to ac- 
knowledge one wiſe economy, And if ina 
great city or commonwealth there be a per- 
fectly regular adminiſtration, ſo that not only 
the whole ſociety enjoys an undiſturbed peace, 
but every member has the ſtation aſlign'd him 
which he is beſt qualified to fill; the unen- 
vied chiefs conſtantly attend their more im- 
portant cares, ſerv'd by the buſy inferiors, 
who have all a ſuitable accommodation, and 
food convenient for them, the very meaneſt 
miniſtring to the public utility and protected 
3 if, I fay, in ſuch a com- 

munity 
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8 ERM. munity we muſt conclude there is a ruling 
V. Counſel, which if not naturally, yet is poli- 
tw tically one, and unleſs united, could not pro- 
duce ſuch harmony and order; much more 
have we reaſon to recognize one governing 
Intelligence in the earth, in which there are 
ſo many ran of beings diſpos'd of in the 
moſt convenient manner, having all their ſe- 
veral provinces appointed to them, and their 
ſeveral kinds and degrees of enjoyment libe- 
rally provided for, without encroaching upon, 
but rather being mutually uſeful to each other, 
according to a ſettled and obvious ſubordina- 
tion. What elſe can account for this but a 
ſovereign Wifdom, a common provident na- 
ture preſiding over, and caring for the whole? 
But the earth, as great as it appears to us, 
complicated in its frame, and having ſuch a 
variety in its conſtitution, ſuſtaining and nou- 
riſhing ſo many tribes of animals, yet is not 
an intire ſyſtem by itſelf, but has a relation 
to, and dependence on other parts of the uni- 
verſe, as well as the beings it contains have 
upon it. It owes its ſtability to the common 
law of gravitation ; it derives its light and its 
heat from the ſun, by which it is render'd fruit- 
fuland commodious to its inhabitants. In ſhort, 
a bond of union runs through the whole circle 
of being, as far az human knowledge reaches ; 
vt and 
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and we have reaſon to make the ſame judg-SERM. 
ment concerning the parts of the world which V. 
we do not know, and to conclude that they 


all together compoſe one great whole, which 
naturally leads us toacknowledge oneſupreme 
uniting Intelligence. To object againſt this, 
the poſſibility of wild confuſion reigning in 
worlds unknown, is to feign and not to argue; 
and to ſuppoſe diſorder prevalent in an infinity 
of being which we are unacquainted with, 
which is the Atherftic hypotheſis, is to take 
away all rational foundation for regularity any 
where, tho' we ſee it actually obtains every 
where, as far as our obſervation can reach. 
But confining our ſpeculations on this ſubject 
within the compaſs of known exiſtence, as. 
we ought to do in a fair inquiry, the apparent 
order of the effects is a ſtrong evidence of 
unity in the Cauſe. For if different indepen- 
dent cauſes produced, each a part, why are 
there no footſteps of this in the whole extent 
of nature? Why does not ſo much as one piece 
appear, as the ſeparate. monument of its au- 
thor's power and. wiſdom ? From divided 
counſels one would naturally expect interfe- 


ring ſchemes ; but on the contrary, we ſee an 


univerſal harmony. Men indeed from a ſenſe 
of their indigence, and by the direction of 
inſtincts, which mult be attributed to the de- 

ſigning 
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SER M. ſigning author of their conſtitution, ; * in 
V. ſocieties; which, tho compos'd of many, are 
es govern'd by one counſel : But that is only 
an artificial union, a ſubmiſhon to the majo- 
rity, or to thoſe who have the ſupreme 
power delegated to them, rather than aa a- 
greement in deſign, But this cannot be the 
caſe of independent beings, ſelf-exiſtent, and 
each compleat in itſelf, without relation to 
any other. And yet we ſee in nature a per- 
fect harmony, from whence it is plain there 
muſt be an agreement at leaſt in counſel and 
deſign, if we could ſuppoſe a plurality of in- 
dependent cauſes. But whence comes this 
agreement? To ſay by chance, is atherſtrcally, 
and very unreaſonably to attribute the moſt 
perfect of all effects, univerſal order, to no 
cauſe at all. If we ſay by deſign, it muſt be 
one comprehenſive deſign, forming the whole 
ſcheme of nature and providence, which di- 
rectly brings us to what we are looking for, 
one ſovereign commanding Intelligence in the 
univerſe, or-one God. This was the argu- 
ment by which ſome of the ancient philoſo- 
| phers prov'd that there is one only eternal and 
| independent Principle, the Fountain of being 
and the Author of all things. Pythagoras 
called it a Monad; and Ariſtotle argu'd from 
| | damn that all things are plainly co- 


ordered, 
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ordered, to one, the whole world conſpiring 8 x R N . 
into agreeing harmony: Whereas if there were V. 


many independent principles, the ſyſtem of 
the world muſt needs have been incoherent 
and-inconfpiring 3 like an ill agreeing drama, 
botch d up of many impertinent inter ſertions. 
And he concludes that things are well ad- 
miniſtred, which they could not be under the 
government of many, alluding to the verſe in 
Homer, Oux ayabe Hau u, us Kugaves ew, 
Zaly, The condition and order of inferior, 
derived, and evidently dependent intelligent 
agents, ſhew not only intelligence, but unity 
of intelligence in the Cauſe of them. Every 
man, a ſingle active conſcious ſelf, is the 
image of his Maker. There is in him one un- 
divided animating principle, which in its per- 
ceptions and operations runs through the 
whole ſyſtem of matter that it inhabits; it 
perceives for all the moſt diſtant parts of the 
body; it cares for all, and governs all, leading 
us, as a reſemblance, to form an idea of the 
one great quickening Spirit which preſides 
over the whole frame of nature, the ſpring of 
motion and all operation in it, underſtanding 
and active in all the parts of the univerſe, not 
as its foul indeed, but as its Lord, by whoſe 
vital directing influence it is, tho” fo vaſt a 
bulk, and conſiſting of ſo many parts, united 


The Unity of God prov'd from the 


SeRM.into one regular fabric. Again, the general 


apparent likeneſs which there is among all the 


= individuals of the human kind, is a ſtrong evi- 


dence of their being the children of one Father. 
I do not mean principally the ſimilitude of 
the exterior form; (tho' even that, in reaſon, 
ſhould be attributed to the direction of one 
intelligent Cauſe,) but that whereby we are 
eſpecially God's offspring, our intellectual ca- 
pacities, which, as far as we can judge, are 
very nearly alike. A great difference there may 
be, no doubt there is, in the improvement of 
them; but the powers themſelves, and all the 
original modes of perception, in the different 
individuals of mankind, ſeem to reſemble each 
other, as much as any real diſtinct things 
in nature. Now from a multitude, or a con- 
ſtant ſeries of ſimilar effects which do not 
ariſe from neceſſity, we infer unity of deſign 
in the Cauſe. So great a number of rational 
beings as the whole human race, diſpos'd of 
in the ſame manner, endued with like faculties 
and affections, having many, and thoſe prin- 
cipal things in their condition common, pro- 
vided for out of the ſame fund and made for 
the ſame purpoſes, may reaſonably be ſup- 


poſed to belong to one family; to be deriv'd 


from the ſame origin, * ſtill under the 
ſame paternal care. 


"Sore 
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Above all, the moral capacity of mankind, Sx RM. 


which is a moſt important part of their con- 


ſtitution, tending to the higheſt perfection of 


their nature, and the principal bond of regu- 
lar ſociety among them, as it proceeds from 
a wiſe intending Cauſe, ſhews unity of wiſdom 
in the Cauſe ; and the government over the 
moral, as well as the natural world, evidently 
ppears to be a monarchy. Since, as I ob- 
ſerv'd before, a ſenſe of good and evil in cha- 
racers and actions is indelibly imprinted on 
every human heart; and there are affections of 
very great force planted in our minds, where- 
by we are determined to act according to that 
ſenſe; and ſince this 1s the effect of an origi- 
nal conſtitution, interwoven with the very 
frame of our nature, and no otherwiſe to be 
accounted for than by the deſign of its Au- 
thor; let us ſee how this is to be explain d up- 
on the contrary ſuppoſitions of one Supreme, 
or a plurality of independent governing minds. 
The evident tendency of virtue is not only to 
the private happineſs of ſingle perſons, but the 
good of the whole kind; an univerſal benevo- 
lence links us together and intereſts every one 
of us in the affairs of another, ſo far as to defire 
and endeavour their ſafety and happineſs, not 
inconſiſtently with our own. There are other 
particular determinations of the virtuous kind, 

2 ſuch 
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SERM.ſuchas compaſſion, natural affection, gratitude 
V. and the love of our country, fo confeſſedly 
=== natural to men, as by common conſent ty 


obtain the name of humanity, but fo prevalent 
in ſome as to put them upon the moſt ſelf- 
denying and hazardous enter prizes, nay, to 


ſacrifice their private intereſts, even to their 


very lives, for the good of others; and theſe 
determinations of the human mind every one 
muſt ſee, do not center in itſelf, but that the 
ultimate intention and effect of them is to pro- 
mote the good of the whole ſpecies. Now if 
we are thus form'd with deſign, and if this 
conſtitution be the reſult of intelligence, is i 
reaſonable to attribute it to different intelli- 
gences, having different views, each framing 
and purſuing a feveral ſcheme, when thc 
principal effect, which in a work of wiſdom 
muſt be the principal intention, is not the ſe- 
parate good of one or a few, as it muſt have 
been upon the hypotheſis of various indepen- 


dent cauſes, each caring for his own work- 


manſhip, but the common good of all? Or ra- 
ther does not this view of the conſtitution, 
which is a very plain and natural one, pointing 
out its main end, evidently ſhew that the 
whole collective body of mankind, compre- 
hending all the nations of men, which are mad: 
af ane blood to dwell upon the face of the whole 


earth, 


vs He. CS ww 
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earth, is the family of one God, the father of SER M. 


all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
all? It is true, there are found in men diſ- 
poſitions contrary to virtue, which produce 
effects hurtful to ſociety, and deſtructive of 
the common peace and happineſs ; yet thisdoes 
not prove a contrariety in the conſtitution, 
which muſt be attributed to the influence of 
oppofite cauſes in the frame and contrivance 
of it. Whether theſe bad diſpoſitions are an 
argument againſt the goodneſs of the Author, 
ſhall be conſider'd in its proper place: In the 
mean time we may obſerve, that not only we 
have powerful inſtincts, whereby we are 
prompted to purſue the greateſt univerſal haps 
pineſs of mankind ; but we are under the 
greateſt neceſſity that voluntary agents can be 
under, of acting according to thoſe inſtincts, 
becauſe of the connexion our doing ſo has with 
our own happineſs. For we cannot otherwiſe 
be approv'd to our own minds, nor conſe- 
quently have any true ſelf-enjoyment; which 
plainly ſhews that the governing deſign of the 
human frame was one, namely the good of 
the whole; and therefore that the one Father 
of all men is the Author of it; tho' he has 
made us in an imperfect ſtate, and not with- 
out the poſhbility of rebelling W the law 
of our nature. 

Vo I. I. M From 
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Sr RM. From this may be infer'd the whole duty 
V. of man, ſumm' d up by our Saviour in theſe 
too branches, Thou ſbalt love the Lord thy 
God with ail thy beart, and with all thy ſoul, 

and with all thy mind; and thou fhalt love thy 
neoghbour as thy ſelf. The obligation of the 

latter, the love of our neighbour, or every one 

of mankind, ariſes from the law of our crea- 

tion. Since we are children of the ſame fami- 

ty, the offspring of one father, and plac'd un- 

der a conſtitution which is wiſely and gra- 

ciouſly intended for the greateſt and moſt ex- 

tenſive good of the whole kind, what can be 

more natural and reaſonable, than that we 
fhould do all the good offices in our power to 

each other? This is to anſwer the end of our 

being, and to work together with God. The 
inanimate creatures ferve the purpoſes for 

which they were made, without any thought; 
and the brutal ſpecies act according to their 
inſtincts, without diſcerning the defign of 
them. But fince God has indued us with a 
capacity of under ſtanding the end of his own 
works, and of our own powers and affections, 
is it not evident that we ought to fulfil that 
end, in a nobler manner, not by an unintel- 
ligent neceſſity, but voluntarily ? It is true, 
we have a principle of ſelf- love planted in us, 
which, far from thwarting the deſign of the 
| ſocial 
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ſocial affections, is perfectly conſiſtent with S N RM. 
it, and miniſters to it; for the care of every V. 
individual, is for the good of the whole ſpecies, 


But to confine our affections and our cares to 
ourſelves, neglecting the offices which ariſe 
from the relation we have to men, as our bre- 
thren, is to treſpaſs againſt the eſtabliſhed or- 
der of the world; and to violate the reſpect 
which we owe to the one God and Father of 

all, who is the Author of it. 
2dly, The principal duty of mankind is to 
love the Lord their God and to ſerve him. 
This follows directly from the acknowledg- 
ment of his unity. And accordingly Moſes 
having, in the text, called upon Iſrael to 
hearken to this important truth that the Lord 
our God is one Lord, immediately adds in 
the following verſe, and tbou ſhalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy ſoul, and with all thy might. The 
ſame duty is otherwiſe expreſsꝰd at the 13th 
verſe, refer'd to and thus quoted by our Sa- 
viour, * Thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, 
and him only ſhalt thou ſerve. The conſti- 
tution of our minds leads us directly to that 
honour and ſervice God requires, fo that we 
need not ſay who ſhall aſcend to beaven for us, 
or . ae to the deep, to bring us inſtruction 
M 2 con- 

Matt. iv. 10. 
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SE RM,concerning our duty to him: The knowledge 


of it is near us, even in our hearts. If we 
look attentively into ourſelves, we ſhall find 
that intelligence neceſſarily attracts our eſteem, 
and that gratitude to a benefactor is the na- 
tural growth of our minds: an inward vene- 
ration ariſes for wiſdom diſplay d in a variety 
of works wherein one noble end is regularly 
purſued ; and good communicated with deſign, 
produces warm affections in every heart which 
deliberately. attends to it, and is not under a 
ſtrong unnatural prepoſſeſſion. Now ſince 
our reaſon convinces us that all the wiſdom of 
the univerſe centers in one mind ; that all the 
effects of intelligence which we behold in the 
univerſal ſyſtem of nature, are to be attributed 
to one Cauſe; that all the ſcattered rays of 
intelleCtual light which we diſcern in limited, 
dependent underſtandings, are but emanations 
from one eternal fountain of wiſdom, and all 
the good we poſleſs, or ſee, flows from one 
never-failing, bountiful Spring ; then in all 
reaſon, according to the direction of our in- 
telligent nature, our higheſt eſteem and moſt 
intenſe affection ſhould be plac'd on that eter- 


nal Mind, that glorious, perfectly wiſe and 


benevolent Cauſe of all things. He is intitled 
to a peculiar honour from us, ſuch as no other 


being can claim; we ought to have the great- 
eſt 
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always with the humbleſt reverence towards 
him in our whole behaviour. So reaſonable is 
that rule of revealed religion, and which 1s 
one principal deſign of it, that men laying 
aſide all ſuperſtition and idolatry, ſhould wor- 
ſhip and ferve the true God, the ſupreme 
Being alone, and have no other gods before him; 
ſtill remembring that he 7s 4 Spirit, and they 
that worſhip him acceptably, muſt worſhip him 
in ſpirit and truth, not with outward forms of 
devotion, which, when ſeparated from good 
diſpoſitions of mind and the obedience of our 
lives, cannot pleaſe him, but with the imi- 
tation of his holineſs and goodneſs, and obey- 
ing his precepts of eternal and immutable 
righteouſneſs, according to that excellent de- 
claration of the Apoſtle St. John, * This ig the 
love of God that we keep his commandments, 
* x John v. 3. 
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SER MON VI. 
Abſolute Eternity explain'd, and 


ſhewn to be a peculiar Attribute 
of Gop. 
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Pſal. xc. 2. 
From everlaſting to everlaſting thou grt God. 


SERM. LL men, who believed the being of 

VI. God, have ever agreed in aſcribing 

 *—V eternity to him as an abſolute perfection of 

his nature, tho' tis impoſſible for our minds 

to comprehend it. We have very clear no- 

tions of intelligence and activity, which, be- 

ing conſcious of them in ourſelves, we can 

caſily aſcribe to other beings in a greater 

or leſſer degree. But a preſent exiſtence 

which was from everlaſting or without be- 

| ginning, that is, an infinite duration now ac- 
| | tually paſt, this at the firſt propoſal over- 
whelms our feeble underſtandings, and our 
ideas of it muſt be inadequate. It becomes 

us therefore to enter on the conſideration of 

this ſubje& with a ſenſe of our own weak- 

neſs, 


Abſolute Eternity explain'd, &c. 


neſs, and with a reſolution to reſt ſatisfied, if SER M. 
we have convincing proof that God is, in the VI. | 


higheſt ſenſe eternal; tho' there may be puz- 
zling objections rais'd againſt it, which really 
amount to no more than this, that the object 
is too big for our faculties, and that we can- 
not by ſearching find it out, nor underſtand 
it to perfection. 

The words eternal, everlaſting, for ever, and 
others of the like import, have different ſig- 
nifications in common ſpeech and in ſerip- 
ture. Sometimes they mean no more than a 
very long duration; ſometimes a continuance 
ſo long as the ſubje& to which they are ap- 
plied ſhall exiſt. The higheſt ſenſe in which 
they are uſed concerning created beings, is 
that of an endleſs future ſubſiſtence: Thus they 
denote the immortality of the human ſpirit 
and of angels, and the never ending felicity 
of good men after this life. But the eternity 
of God is the unchangeable permanency of his 
being, as compleat in himſelf and indepen- 
dent, not only without end, but without be- 
ginning, which is the moſt perfect manner of 
exiſtence. Whatever is deriv'd from another 
voluntary and intelligent cauſe, or receives its 
limited condition of being from it, is always 
ſubject to, and may ceaſe to be, by the power 
and will of that Cauſe. But he who is unori- 
mY M 4 ginated, 
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SER M. ginated, and therefore abſolutely unlimited 


VI. 


H eſt ſenſe, eternally the ſame ; liable to no al- 


Abſolute Eternity explain'd, and 
and totally ſelf-ſuthcient, remains, in the ſtrict. 


teration by any power, and, as it is expreſs'd 
in the text, from everlaſting to everlaſting 
God. I ſhall in this diſcourſe, Fi, endea- 
vour to prove the doctrine of God's eternity, 
Secondly, to ſhew what are the moſt proper, 
tho' they are imperfect conceptions, we can 
form of it. And then I will make ſome prac- 
tical reflections. 

Hit, To prove the e of God's eter. 
nity, and the moſt intelligible method of pro- 
cceding in it, is, I think, by the following 
ſteps. Firſt, the idea of eternal duration na. 
turally forces itſelf upon the human mind, We 
may indeed, abſtract from the conſideration 
of any particular being, or of all beings as 
exiſtent in it, or we may imagine an eternal 
nothing; but ſtill the idea of eternity will re- 
main, Now the difficulties which attend our 
notion of the Diyine eternity, ſeem equally 
to attend the notion of eternity, unapplied to 
the exiſtence of any being. For ſhall it be ſaid 
that the duration of the Deity without ſuc- 
ceſſion, is what we can have no idea of, and 
on the other hand, his eternal ſucceſſive dura- 
tion is alike inconceivable, as ſuppoſing in- 
finity unequal, and capable of addition and di- 

| mi- 
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minution? And may not the ſame be ſaid con- SE RM. 
cerning duration conſidered abſtractly? Theſe VI. 
difficulties therefore ought not to be made ob- 


jections againſt God's being from everlaſting 
to everlaſting, ſince they equally lie againſt an 
abſtract duration without beginning and with- 
out end; which yet is inſeparable from our 
thoughts. The truth is, ſuch reaſonings only 
ſhew us the imperfection of our own under- 
ſtandings; that have real ideas familiar and 
unavoidable, of things which they cannot 
comprehend, namely, ideas of duration and 
ſpace, neceſſarily growing up to infinity, too 
large therefore for the human mind to graſp, 
being itſelf finite. We know they are, but 
do not know what they are; we know they 
are both diviſible into ſo ſmall parts that we 
cannot diſcern the leaſt of them, and both of 
ſo great an extent that we cannot attain to the 
knowledge of their utmoſt bounds. Shall we 
then object againſt the eternity of God asincom- 
prehenſible? And yet we cannot avoid think- 
ing on, and being perſuaded of eternity, which 
without him, is equally incomprehenſible. 
Secondly, It has been univerſally acknow- 
ledged, even by Ather/fs who pretended to rea- 
ſon for their opinions, that ſomething muſt 
have exiſted from eternity ; and that if there 


ever had bcen nothing, there never could have 
Og 
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Sz RM. been any thing. Indeed tis difficult to imagine 
VI. how this could be denied by any man; for 
e cannot conceive of a commencement of 


being otherwiſe than as an effect, and an ef- 
fect without a cauſe is too palpable an abſur- 
dity for any one to maintain ; it is really an 
effect which at the ſame time is not an effect. 
Vain therefore are the cavils of unbelievers 
againſt the eternity of God, which mutt 
equally affect all their own hypotheſes, an 
eternal chaos, an infinite ſucceſſion of worlds, 
or an infinite ſeries of dependent cauſes, A- 
gain, our minds attribute, and cannot avoid 
attributing duration to all beings of which 
they have any knowledge. We are conſcious 
of it in ourſelves, by attending to the ſucceſ- 
fion of our own thoughts ; and we cannot 
help conceiving it to be inſeparable from all 
exiſtence, But what kind of duration ſhall 
we attribute to an uncauſed being ? It muſt 
be without a beginning, as the exiſtence is 
without a cauſe ; the ſuppoſition of a begin- 
ning neceſſarily importing the poſſibility of 
a cauſe, 80 that if the mind finds itſelf con- 
ſtrained to aſſent to this propoſition, that there 
is an uncauſed being, it ſeems to be under the 
ſame neceſſity of acknowledging that being 
to be without beginning, or abſolutely eternal. 
And tho” our ideas of uncauſed and eternal 

are 


ſteum fo be a peculiar Attribute of God. 
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de Were negative, the meaning of that expreſſion S E R M. 
or is not, that nothing poſitive is intended by VI. 


of ¶ theſe words; for then they could not fignify 
me attributes of any being, and uncauſed 
eternal exiſtence would be a contradiction in 
terms. But the negation only is of our fully 
underſtanding the ſubject, and the mind ap- 
prehends as implied, real attributes of the 
Deity, which tranſcend its own capacity to 
conceive, a poſitive manner and dutation'of 
, Wl exiſtence above its comprehenſion. 


Thirdly, It appears alſo certain that intelli- | 


eence is eternal. It has been already prov'd, 
chat intelligence is diſcover'd in the formation 
and conſtitution of things; therefore it muſt 
have been in the origin of the world, and before 
it; for the Cauſe, I mean the voluntary direct- 
ing and contriving Cauſe, muſt be before the 
effect. If it be alledged that the argument 


— — 


amounts to no more than that intelligence 


was before the preſent ſyſtem which we ſee, 
or whatever we have any knowledge of, not 
that it is abſolutely without beginning; I an- 
ſwer, if it appears with ſufficient evidence, 
that wiſdom is the firſt thing and the firſt 
ptineiple of all things, of which we have any 
knowledge, whether animate or inanimate, 
ſenfitive or rational, this is ſofficient to our 
purpoſe ; and to flee to the arbitrary ſuppoſi- 

6 tion 
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SERM. tion of bare poſſibility beyond the compaſs of 
VI. known exiſtence, is a poor refuge, unworthy 


a 7 * 


of a fair reaſoner, when the inquiry is con. 
cerning what has actually exiſted. If it be 


certain beyond all rational contradiction, that 
| ſomething has exiſted from everlaſting, and 


there is no difficulty or pretence of argument 
againſt the eternity of intelligence, but what 
is equally againſt the eternity of any exiſtence 
whatever; and if it be alſo certain, that there 
is nothing we can diſcern or fix our thoughts 
upon in the whole circle of being, but what, 
in the production and the frame of it, muſt 
be attributed to intelligence in the Cauſe, ſo 
that it muſt be acknowledg'd prior to the 
whole known univerſe; the concluſion ſeems 
to be very evident that intelligence is abſo- 
lutely eternal. 

Beſides, the very ſame reaſoning which 
demonſtrates that ſomething muſt have ex- 
iſted from eternity, proves alſo that under- 
ſtanding is eternal, or without beginning. 
For as Non-entity could never have produc'd 
being, ſo unintelligent Being could never have 


produc'd underſtanding. To imagine it, is the 


ſame abſurdity, as in the other caſe, to ima- 
gine an effect without a cauſe. And not to 
infiſt on this, which yet is very plain to any 
attentive mind, that to deny intelligence to a 

Cauſe, 
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Cauſe, is really to deny cauſality or efficiency 8 E Rm. 
altogether, there being properly no cauſe but VI. 
2 voluntary and deſigning, that is, an intelli- 


gent one; the tranſition is as great, (and re- 
quires no leſs power to effect it,) from mere 
ſenſeleſs inanimate being to intellectual capaci- 
ties, as from nothing to exiſtence. And Laſt- 
% to deny intelligence to the firſt Cauſe, or, 
which amounts to the ſame, to ſay that ſome- 
thing unintelligent exiſted before it, and pro- 
duc'd it, is to attribute the order and all the 
zppearances of the world to chance, or neceſ- 
ſity, or to nothing, if not immediately, yet re- 
motely ; that is, to run directly into Ather/m, 
which has been already refuted ; or at leaſt 
into as great an abſurdity as any At heiſt has ever 
yet advanced, namely, that indeed intelligence 
produc'd the regular ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
but mere hazard or undeſigning neceſſity, as 
a pre-exiſtent Cauſe, produc'd intelligence. 
Laſtiy, The active intelligence which form'd 
the world, and ſtill governs it, is ſeated in one 
eternal Mind; the effects of it are diffus'd 
through the whole extent of being ; and there 
is no one appearance in the univerſal ſyſtem 
of nature in which it is not manifeſted, and 
which is not under its direction; but the 
ſource is one everlaſting ſpring of thought, 
one conſcious underſtanding principle. This 
6 
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SER M. I ſhall take for granted as already prov'd. For 
VI. if there be one Cauſe of all things, in wh; 
hn they conſiſt, form'd by his ſovercign power and 
wiſdom, into a regular whole under his ſy. 
preme abſolute dominion, it muſt be xc. 
knowledged that he is before all things. The 
Atheiftic ſcheme agrees with ours in acknow. 
ledging eternity; nay, the human underſtand. 

ing muſt neceſſarily acknowledge it, it being 
impoſſible for it, as was before obſerv d, t 
ren we from itſelf the idea of eternal duration, 

It is agreed farther, that ſomething has exiſted 

from eternity; but that ſcheme fixes on 0 
individual permanent being to which the cha. 
racter of eternal belongs, unleſs it be chance 

or neceſſity, which are only confus d gener 
notions, rather empty infignificant names, 

and with reſpe& to individual beings, eternity 

is the attribute of none, but belongs to a ſerie 

of ſeparate exiſtences ; which is at leaſt a 
difficult to conceive as the everlaſting duration 

of a tingle abſolutely perſect being, But i 

it be true, and it has been prov'd, that the 
character eternal muſt be aſcrib'd to the one 
intelligent Cauſe of all things, this leads us 

to the idea of a peculiar condition or manne: 

of exiſtence. , While it is undetermined to! 
certain object in our thoughts, and unappro- 
priated to a ſingular exiſtence, it ſeems to be 


appre- 
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apprehended no otherwiſe than as a long con-SERM. 
tinuance, or as duration in general, which is VI. 
common to all beings, not diſtinguiſhed 3 


any differences in their nature; it belongs juſt 
the ſame way to the moſt excellent and the 
moſt contemptible of all things. But the idea 
of eternity, as ſolely the attribute of one in- 
telligent Being, carries in it what muſt appear 
to our minds grand, and attractive of a ſpecial 
veneration, as ſhall be afterwards obſery'd. 
In the mean time this leads me to what I pro- 
pos d in the next place, 

Secondly, To thew what ſeem to be the 
moſt proper, tho' they are imperfect concep- 
tions, we can formof the Divine eternity. And 
Firſt, it includes ſelf-exiſtence, neceſſary ex- 
iſtence, and independence. Theſe are charac- 
ters of the ſupreme Being, of which we 
have very imperfect and inadequate ideas, 
becauſe rhere is nothing that we are conſci- 
ous of in ourſelves, nor does any thing ap- 
pear in the objects we perceive by our ſenſes, 
and from theſe ſources are deriv'd all the firſt 
materials of our knowledge; there is no- 
thing, I ſay, that we know, which bears the 
leaſt reſemblance to the ſelf-exiſtence, neceſ- 
ſary exiſtence, and independence of the Deity, 
or can give us any notion of them. The 
ſlf-exiſtence of God is not to be undeſtood 


192 ' Abſolute Eternity explain'd, and 
SERM.in this poſitive ſenſe, that he produc'd him. I , 
VI. felf, or was the cauſe of his own being; for il, 
that is evidently an abſurdity, ſuppoſing him 
to be both prior and poſterior in nature, both 
cauſe and effect; but it ſignifies, that as he 
did not ariſe from nothing, (which is true con- 
cerning all beings,) ſo he was not produc'd by 
any other, which muſt be true concerning a 
being abſolutely and in the higheſt ſenſe eter- 
nal. I doubt our underſtandings do not pro- 
ceed much farther in diſtin and poſitive 
knowledge, by adding the character of neceſ- 
farily exiſtent, which ſeems to mean little 
more than that ſince the Deity was not caus d 
by an external agent, his exiſtence and per- 
fections could not be hinder'd by any. For as 
to an antecedent neceſſity in the nature of the 
thing, conſider'd as a foundation for us to 
reaſon upon, inferring from it an apparent 
* impoſſibility of not being, or that the ſuppo- 
ſition of non-exiſtence implies an expreſs con- 
tradiction; this I'm afraid is, at leaſt not ob- 
vious enough to every capacity. Indeed if the 
impoſſibility of the Deity's not being, or that 
the ſuppoſition of his non-exiſtence implies an 
expreſs contradiction, can be clearly conceiv- 
ed, it puts a ſpeedy end to all controverſy 
with Atheiſts. But it does not with full and 
ſatisfying evidence ftrice every, even attentive 
mind; 
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mind; for which reaſon it is neceſſary to uſe SE RM. 
other arguments. The independence of the VI. 
Divine Being carries in it the ſame idea I have 
been mentioning, only with this addition, 
that in all the periods of duration, his eternal 
exiſtence, and ſelf-ſufficient becauſe underiv'd 
perfections, cannot be affected by any exter- 
nal cauſe; for it is not to be apprehended, that 
what receives its being, and whateyer belongs 
to the perfection of its ſtate from no cauſe, 
can, for its continuance depend upon, or be 
- WH fubje& to any external power. 

It may not be amiſs however, tho” theſe 
characters, 'ſelf-exiſtent, neceſſarily exiſtent, 
and independent, be very obſcure, and our ideas 

of them very inadequate, to conſider them a 

lite further, with a view to the pretenſions 

which other beings beſides the Deity may 

have to them; and if it appears, that there is 

no ground for ſuch pretenſions, we ſhall be the 
more convinc'd that we rightly appropriate 
them to him, as the peculiar attributes of his 
eternal exiſtence. Since all men are agreed 

chat ſomething muſt have been from eternity, 

I they muſtall conſequently ſay, that that thing, 

whatever it were, exiſted of itſelf neceſſarily 

and independently. Accordingly, the Ather/fs 
| | acknowledge neceſſary exiſtence to be the at- 
tribute of the material world, whether of 

Vo I. I. N bare 
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SERM, bare matter, or matter and motion, or of the 
VI. form alſo in which it appears; and the moſt 
SY ſtrenuous modern aſſerters of Atheiſm have 


declar'd for the laſt of theſe opinions, agreea- 
bly to another principle of theirs, that there 
is no ſuch thing as free agency, but that God 
himſelf, (meaning by that word univerſal ſub- 
ſtance,) operates only by neceſſity ; ſo that 
things could not poſſibly be otherwiſe than 
they are, even as to the manner and order of 
their ſubſiſtence. I have on another occa- 
ſion, ſhewn that the multiform appearances, 
which we ſee in the face of nature, cannot 
reaſonably be attributed to neceſſary cauſes. 

And indeed, conſidering what we are conſci- 
ous of, namely, that ſome alterations in the 
form and order of material objects, depend 
on our own power and will ; conſidering this, 
I fay, it is ſurpriſing any man ſhould think 
that none of them could poſlibly be other wiſe 
than as they now actually are; much more is 
it ſurpriſing, when we conſider the variety of 
objects and events which daily occur to us, 
that it ſhould be imagin'd none of them could 

have happen'd in any other manner than they 
do, not becauſe they are directed by unerring 
Wiſdom, but from an impoſſibility in the na- 
ture of things, or want of power to have de- 
termin'd otherwiſe ; for that is the real mean- 


5 ing 
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ing of their being produc'd by a neceſſity of SERM. 
nature, If we know any thing at all, we VI. 


know there is a great diverſity of beings in 
the univerſe, each having a fingular and ſepa- 
rate exiſtence, independent on the reſt, What 
connection is there between the being of a 
horſe and a fiſh, of a tree upon this earth and 
a fixed ſtar in the far diſtant heavens? Can 
all theſe things, the whole ſyſtem and every 
one of its parts exiſt neceſlarily, ſo that not 
one individual of any kind, nor even the moſt 
minute particle in their compoſition, could 
poſſibly be wanting ? One would think ſuch 
a world has the leaſt appearance of being un- 
derived and ſelf-exiſtent, which ſeems rather 
to be a manner of being perfectly uniform and 
uncompounded, as abſolutely neceſſary and 
proceeding from no cauſe. At the ſame time 
there is an apparent relation of particular 
things, and the parts of the univerſe to each 
other, which has been prov'd, and every one 
may ſee it, as between animals and the earth, 
fiſhes and the ſea, the whole terraqueous globe 
and the heavens. This plainly diſcovers wiſ- 
dom in their Cauſe, not their neceſſary ex- 
iſtence, which is abſolute in itſelf, and unre- 
lated to any thing. 2dly, Motion, upon which 
the appearances of the material world, depend, 
is not neceſſary; for whereas that which is ſelf- 
| N 2 exiſtent 
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SRM. exiſtent is uniform, and without variation, 


nothing appears to be farther from that cha- 


racter than motion. It is by our ſenſes only 
we have any idea of it; and they repreſent it 
as the moſt precarious of all things, in its be- 
ing, forms and degrees, as begun, increas'd, 
diminiſh'd and chang'd arbitrarily ; inſomuch 
that the firſt ſelf-evident axiom concerning it 
is this, that all bodies continue in their ſtate 
of motion or reſt, till it be alter'd by a force 
impreſs'd upon them. And /s/y, bare mat- 
ter, the moſt paſſive and variable of all things, 
the moſt evidently dependent in its ſtate, in- 
finitely diviſible, compounded, and circum- 
ſcrib'd in its being, having no power but that 
of inactivity, has of all others the. leaſt claim 
to neceſſary or ſelf-exiſtence. Since therefore 
it is agreed on all hands, that theſe attributes, 
ſelf· exiſtence, neceſſary exiſtence and inde- 
pendence muſt belong to ſome being, as ha- 
ving an inſeparable connexion with abſolute 
eternity; and ſince none of thoſe things which 


| have been (ct up in oppoſition, have any title 
to them; it remains that they are the ſole un- 


alterable characters of that ſupreme intelligent 


being, who 1s abſolutely, in the higheſt ſenſe 


eternal, and the firſt Cauſe of all things. 
2dly, Another perfection neceſſarily con- 
added with abfolute eternity, is unchange- 
6 : ableneſs; 
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ableneſs; and it ſeems to be deſignedly ex-SERM. 
preſs'd in the text, from everlaſting to ever- VI. 


laing thou art God, poſſeſſing the ſame 
uniform and unvaried being, in all the pe- 
riods of duration. God is the fame that 
he was before the world began; indeed with- 
out beginning, and ſhall continue without 
any change for ever. The ſcripture often 
delivers this doctrine in very ſtrong and empha- 
tical terms, as in Rev). i. 4. From bim which is 
and which was, and which is to come; not 
barely meaning that the divine Nature ſub- 
fiſts in different ſucceſſive periods, which in 
ſome ſenſe may be ſaid concetning other be- 
ings, but that the one God and Father of 
all is tightly deſcribed by this peculiar cha- 
rafter, the Being which is, and which was, 
and which is to come; who, in himſelf im- 
mutably excellent, poſſeſſes all his perfec- 
tions, glory and happineſs, without variable- 
neſs or ſhadow of turning, in paſt, preſent, | 
and future duration. In this reſpect other be- 
ings are compar'd with God, and he is pre- 
fer'& to thoſe of them which ſeem to be the 
moſt firm and ſtable. The frame of the 

heavens above, which has continued ſo long, 
and the foundations of the earth laid fo ſtrong 
and deep, yet may be changed. The ſcripture 
tells us they hall periſh, yea «ll of them ſhall 


wax old like a garment, and as a veſture be 


$3 changed : 
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immutability is imported in, or is a conſe- 


eſſence and perfections of the Deity, we can- 


fixed immutable permanence of being, in it- 


and this being peculiar to the Divine nature, 


Abſolute Eternity explain'd, and 


SER M.changed : But God who effects all changes in | 
VI. 
wr have no end. The firſt of Beings uncauſed by 


nature, is himſelf the ſame, and bis years ſpal! 


any other, exiſts in a way ſuperior to, and 
more excellent than all others; all the pe- 
riods of beginningleſs and endleſs eternity are 
connected in him; there never was any time 
when he was not, and he ſhall endure for 
ever. | | 

As imperfect as our knowledge is of the 


not but be convinc'd by our own reaſon, that 


quence from his eternity, as it has been ex- 
plain'd, that is, from an eternal, uncauſed, 
neceſſary exiſtence. That which had neither 
beginning nor cauſe, which is the true mean- 
ing of abſolute eternity, cannot be depriv'd of 
its being by any power, nor be liable to any 
change. Other things may continue to eter- 
nity, always depending on the pleaſure of 
their Maker. For the power which created can 
annihilate their ſubſtance, as well as alter their 
forms. That only which has no precarious ex- 
iſtence, and does not owe its being, nor any 
of its perfections to an, external cauſe, has a 


ſelf abſolutely uncapable of any alteration : 
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that it is ſelf- original, and depends upon no- 
| | thing, 
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thing, it can be ſubject to no power, nor ever 8 ERM. 


be affected by any thing. 


The natural perfections of the Deity, his 


power, and knowledge, and wiſdom, not de- 
pending even upon his own will, as they are 
derived from no other cauſe, but included in 
his Eſſence itſelf, muſt be, like it, invaria- 
ble. It is impoſſible they ſhould ever ceaſe 
to be, or ſuffer any diminution, being the eſ- 
ſential characters whereby he is what he is; 
ſo that they muſt be, as his exiſtence, neceſ- 
fary, to everlaſting as well as from everlaſt- 
ing, liable to no influence from without, un- 
capable of any change within himſelf, im- 
paired by no time, nor limited by any pe- 
riods of eternal duration. The moral attri- 
butes indeed, ſuch as Holineſs, Goodneſs, 
Juſtice and Veracity, are of ſomewhat a dif- 
ferent conſideration, and our way of think- 
ing concerning them does not lead us to the 
ame notion of their immutability. We have 
a very clear and determinate idea of moral 
rectitude; but it carries in it free agency, and 
is in ourſelves and other inferior moral agents, 
accompanied with a poſſibility of doing wrong, 
How then moral perfections ſhould be eſſen- 
tial to any being, always free in their exerciſe, 
depending on the will, and yet ſo neceſſary 
as to be abſolutely immutable ; this is hard 

* N44 R 
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SRM. for us to conceive... At the ſame time, a gc 
VI. moral goodneſs is neceſſarily high inthe eſteem I v 
of. the human mind, ſo that we cannot ac- g. 


count any being abſalutely perfect without it; I v 
and every property of the Divine nature, pro- 
ceeding from no external cauſe, muſt belong I n 
to it in a manner which we cannot compre- | ( 
hend, different from the limited and derived Nu 
qualities of all inferior beings; we muſt con- 0 
clude that the moral perfections of the Su. ſl t 
preme Being are, like his other attributes, eſ. e 
ſential, neceſſary and eternal, tho' the manner iſ « 
of their being ſo, is to us incomprehenſible. Wl j 
And ſince this does not ariſe from any defect 
of power, knowledge or wiſdom, but on the 
contrary, from the infinite fulneſs of all real 
perfection, the unchangeableneſs of the Di- 
vine moral attributes does not leſſen, but 
heighten the glory: Which is plain from this 
conſideration, that every one will acknowledge 
that the more mutable any good moral cha- 
racter or diſpoſitions are, the leſs valuable; and 
the more ſteady any perſon is in goodneſs, the 
more excellent. It is therefore a very amiable 
repreſentation which the ſcripture gives us of 
the Juſtice of God, that it is like the great 
mountains * ſtedfaſt and unmoveable ; of his 
that it aneh fer ever ; and of his 
goodnels, 


Fla. II. 6. 1 Pal. cxvil. 2. 
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that it endureth continually x; and Ser M. 
with the Father of lights, from ꝛbbom every VI. 
good aud perfect gift cometh down, there is no 


variableneſs nor ſhadow of turning . 

But let us conſider a little farther, how our 
minds may be aſſiſted in forming conceptions, 
(which tho' weak and inadequate yet may be 
uſeful,) of the immutable Divine eternity, or 
of duration always paſſing, as it is applied to 
the Supreme Being, with whom there is no 
change. It has been already obſerv'd, and 
ought to be always remember'd, that the ſub- 
je& is above our comprehenſion, How is it 
to be imagin'd, that a finite underſtanding can 
form an adequate idea of that which is actually 
and poſitively infinite? That eternity is beyond 
the reach of our underſtandings, will ſtill ap- 
pear more plainly, when we conſider how they 
come by the idea of duration itſelf, and pro- 
ceed upon it. It takes its riſe from the ſucceſ- 
fion which we obſerve in our own thoughts; 
it is enlarg' d, and time is meaſured, that is di- 
ſtinguiſh d into longer and ſhorter periods, by 
the regular ſucceſſive motion of certain bodies, 
ſuch as the ſun and the moon; but imagina- 
tion draws it out beyond all we know to have 
actually paſs d, or beyond all the meaſutes con- 
vey d to our knowledge by means of the ſenſes 
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Ser M. or reflection, till with a conceived poſſibility I 


VI. 


of addition. So that by this method, we can iſ ce 


only attain to a negative idea of eternity, as a || * 


duration which is indeterminable, or to which 


call infinity. 


no limits can be ſet; juſt as from circum- 
ſcrib'd corporeal magnitude, we take our riſe 
to the idea of infinite extenſion, which is ne- 
gative, like the other; but our reaſon convin- 
ces us of ſomething PR in both, WARD we 


Now the Divine eternity being thus incom- 
prehenſible, we muſt reſt ſatisfied with a very 
imperfect knowledge of it. Some have re- 
preſented it as excluding all manner of ſuc- 
ceſſion, which they apprehend to be incon- 
ſiſtent with the abſolute perfection of the Su- 
preme Being, to whom there can be no paſt 
and future, but all things muſt be ever preſent 
to him with whom there is no variableneſs. 
Beſides, they imagine there cannot be an eter: 
nal ſucceſſive duration, for the reaſons men- 
tioned before, ſuch as that an infinite ſuc- 
ceflion paſt ſeems: to be inconceivable, and 
that this would be to ſuppoſe greater and leſ- 
fer in infinity. Therefore they call eternity as 
attributed to God, a fanding point, which 
comprehends all poſſible duration, and co- 
exiſts with time and all its changes, but does 
not paſs, like it, But this ſeems to be utter- 


ly 
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ly unintelligible. How can any man con-S ERM. 
ceive a permanent inſtant, or which co-exiſts VI. 
with a perpetually flowing duration? one 
might as well apprehend a mathematical point 
co-extended with a line, a ſurface and all di- 
menſions. And for the reaſoning uſed to ſup- 
port this notion, it really proves no more than 
the weakneſs of our underſtandings, which 
cannot form a poſitive adequate idea of dura- 
ration without real or imagin'd limits, tho' we 
are ſure there is an unchangeable exiſtence, to 
which unlimited duration belongs. 

It is certainly reaſonable however, as the 
Deity's manner and condition of Being is in- 
finitely more perfect than ours, to underſtand 
his duration with as little variety in it as poſ- 
fible, and as free from all the infirmities 
which cleave to our mutable nature. All 
things about us are in a perpetual flux; mat- 
ter continually changing its form, and paſſing 
into different ſtates and conſtitutions, by ge- 
neration and corruption; our own. bodies ſo 
continually alter their compoſition, that in a 
ſew years very little remains of the ſame matter; 
as to our ſouls, we know very little of their eſ- 
ſence; it is conſciouſneſs only which gives us 
an idea of perſonal identity, but in the exerciſe 
of our rational powers we find a very great va- 


riation. Our thoughts change, ſo do our de- 
BY fires 
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Sz RM. fires and hopes, and all our other affections thi 
VI. Wich great difficulty and uncertainty, and cal 
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— s ſten not without miſtakes, we endeavour to im 


to come are as clear to his'All-comprehending 


recollect what is paſt, and we look forward N for 
with anxiety, to unknown hereafter. All theſe (NP! 
are marks of imperfection, and it does not ap- of 
pear that any finite being can be altogether I. 
free from them. But it is not ſo with the firſt 
Cauſe, the original, ſelf-ſufficient and unde. 
rived Fountain of Being, whoſe eſſence cannot 
be capable of any alteration, nor do his pow. 
ers and perfections vary with the changes of 
time. His omnipotence ſuffers no diminution 
by any oppoſite force, no more than by a na- 
tural decay: The heavens were ſtretched out 
and the earth eſtabliſh'd by the irreſiſtible de. 
termination of his will, which the ſcripture 
elegantly calls his command, intimating that 
the greateſt works, even creation itſelf, are 
eaſy to him; and this mighty ſtrength re- 
mains in its full unimpair'd vigour, and what- 
ever pleaſeth him that he doth. His know- 
ledge comprehends all things, paſt, preſent 
and future; not as if all exiſted at once, tho' 
they are at once in his view. There is a ſucceſ- 
ſion in the objects, but not in his underſtand- 
mg; which ſuffers no change; things paſt and 


mind as the preſent. There can be no ſuch 
20 fil ching 
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thing in his perfect underſtanding as what we SR RN. 


call remembrance, that is reviving former 


VI. 


images or impreſſions, which are obſcur'd or 


forgotten by new ones ſucceeding in their 
place. For he ſees through the whole compaſs 
of duration backwards, as well as to the ut- 
moſt bounds of preſent being, and he per- 
ceives the moſt diſtant futurity with the ſame 
clearneſs ; known to him are all his works, and 
all the works of his creatures, which ſhall be, 
2 well as thoſe which are. and he ſees the end 
rom the beginning. There can therefore be 
no poſſible alteration of his purpoſes and mea- 
ſures, but his counſels ſhall land for ever, and 
the thoughts of bis heart to all generations. 
Whatever changes there may be in the ſtate 
o things without, according to the limited 
and imperfect condition of their nature, there 
z no change in his knowledge and counſels. 
One day is with him as a thouſand years, and a 
thouſand years as one day * ; not as if he did 
not ſee the real difference between theſe unequal 
durations, but they do not affect him, either 
In his deſigns or his felicity, as they do finite 
beings; for no unforeſeen event can arrive, in 
the leaſt to alter his condition or his deſigns. 
The intire ſcheme of his adminiſtration was 
lorm'd from everlaſting, and the whole extent 


of futurity was at once in his view, ſo that 


* 2 Pet. ili. 8. nothing 
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SRM. nothing can poſſibly happen unexpected, no- 


VI. 


thing new which may ſurpriſe him; no ſudden 
emotion can ariſe in his mind, no paſſion, no 
painful deſire, no uneaſy hope, no anger, feat 
or ſorrow, but he poſſeſſes an eternally uniform 
and undiſturb'd tranquillity. The creation of 
worlds, and diſpoſing them in beautiful order 
and harmony, the forming innumerable liy. 
ing intelligent beings, and communicating yz. 
rious pleaſures to them, according to the ſeve- 
ral capacities he has given them ; again, the 
convulſions of nature, wholly altering the 
form of ſome parts of the creation, together 
with the great revolutions which fall out in 
the ſtate of ſome rational creatures, whereby 
they, originally made for good and for hap- 


pineſs, become evil and miſerable ;—all theſe W 


things, and whatever other important change 


arrive, which are amazing to limited minds, i 
and muſt produce admiration with divers kinds Wl 


of affections and feelings, yet paſs under his 


eye, and under his direction, without pro- 
ducing any alteration in his counſels or his 


happineſs. They were all perfectly foreſeen, 


juſt as they come to paſs, without the leaſt If 
variation in any one circumſtance, and all I 


wiſely adjuſted in his eternal decrees. All 
this is eaſily intelligible, and neceſſarily fol- 
lows from the abſolute perfection of the Divine 


nature, 


ſhewn to be a peculiar Attribute of God. 


nature, and it may be a conſiſtent explication S E R M. 


ir ita ſimul et per fecta poſſeſſio ; but to make it 
n literally a ſtanding perpetual NOW, compre- 
of Mhending all periods of duration, is what we 
er Ncan have no notion of. 

I come now Laſtly, to draw ſome practical 
a. Minferences. The whole controverſy concern- 
. Ming the Being and Perfections of God, is of 
e che greateſt importance, to the purpoſes of 
ie forming mens tempers and direCting their 
practice, and it is ſo regarded by all parties. 
The Atbeiſts are warm in their oppoſition, 
becauſe they cannot help ſeeing what reverence 
and dutiful diſpoſitions, (which they are averſe 
to, imagining or pretending that it is a ſervile 
ſtate of mind, ) the Divine perfections demand, 
once they are acknowledg'd; and the be- 
levers in God find themſelves oblig'd to con- 
nd with a hearty zeal for the reſpect due to 
his character. But there is no one attribute 
#hich appears more venerable than that of ab- 
dlute independent Eternity. Tho! it is but 
ittle we know of it, yet that little fills the mind 
vith the greateſt awe, and raiſes an idea of 
nagnificence, unparallell'd in the whole circle 
f being. We find ourſelves poſſeſs d of an 
iſtence which is confin'd within very nar- 


row 


of that ſo much celebrated deſcription of the VI. 
Divine eternity, that it is interminabilis vite, 


SER M. row limits, our remembrance is but of yeſter. 
VI. day, our conſciouſneſs reaches only to a very 
dort period. We ſee all things about u; 


_ Abſolute Eternity explain'd, and 


continually paſſing; beings like ourſelves dif. 
appear after acting their part but a few years 
on this ſtage, and their places know them 
no more. We cannot avoid apprehending the 
ſame fate to ourſelves, that we ſhall ſoon 
withdraw into darkneſs and make room for 
others; rather indeed, upon this ſuperficial 
view of things, we are perfectly ignorant of 
what ſhall come after. What then? Has ex 
iſtence itſelf no ſtable foundation ? Is there 
nothing in nature but a perpetual round 
of tranſitory being; nothing we can fix our 
thoughts upon that is permanent and unde. 
caying, which holds together the whole ſe. 
ries of ſucceſſive exiſtence, and eſtabliſhes 1 
connexion of paſt, preſent and future ? This 
way of thinking ſpreads horror and confuſion 
over the whole face of nature, diforder on the 
origin of all things, and darkneſs on their laſt 
reſult: Nothing looks great, nor ſo much a 
real ; exiſtence itſelf vaniſhes into a ſhadow, 
and conſciouſneſs into a dream, with an uni- 
verſal blank before and behind it. But when 
we ſee an eternal intelligence, ſelf-exiſtent 
and immutable, the ſame yeſterday and to day 
and for ever, how is the proſpect changed 

: Every 
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Every thing appears in a fair and amiable 8 E RN. 
light; however variable the exterior face of VI. 
nature may be, there is a permanent wiſdom 


in the Cauſe which directed the beginning of 
things, and eſtabliſhes their continuance, 
which holds faſt the foundations of exiſtence 
and unites it to a central point: That gloomy 
ſpectre of eternal nothing flies away, or, which 
is no better, rather the ſame under empty in- 
ſignificant names, eternal chance or blind un- 
deſigning neceſſity. This ſtate of order, and 
intelligence at the head of it, is what a wiſe 
attentive mind could not but wiſh for, and 
rejoice in finding it true, as giving it a com- 
fortable enjoyment of its own exiſtence, and 
2 delightful idea of regularity and beauty in 
the appearance of the univerſe. But when 
conſidering the conſtitution of things, our re- 
moteſt view either backward or forward ter- 
minates in non-entity, or in ignorance and 
confuſion, the preſent ſtate itſelf loſes all its 
ſolidity and all its excellence, the higheſt per- 
ſection of being ſinks into emptineſs and va- 
nity. Such is the diſmal condition of the 4- 
theiſt's mind; his exiſtence is his all, and a 
poor inſipid thing it is, ſcarce having any en- 
joyments above the brutal kinds, and its low 
enjoyments allay'd with ſuſpicions and fears 
which the brutal kinds are not capable of: It 

Vo I. I. O knows 
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SRM. knows of no being without it to whom it 
VI. owes itſelf and all the good which it poſſeſ- 
es; and therefore nothing to warm it with 


gratitude, (that noble felicitating affection) 
nor to be the ſupport of its confidence; no- 
thing in the world appears worth the caring 
for, the world itſelf is ſtript of all its glory 
and beauty. The Atbeiſt finds no wiſdom 
to entertain his underſtanding withꝭ that or- 
der, proportion and harmony, which are 
ſo entertaining to other minds, are loſt to 
him, regarded no otherwiſe than as chime- 
ras; he ſees nothing without him that is 
excellent, feels nothing within his heart that 
is generous and manly. Benevolence itſelf 
decays, unſupported by any juſt ſentiments; 
tho' its root is too deep fix'd by the wiſe 
unknown Author of his being, to be alto- 
gether extirpated, yet the more he views 
human nature in the falſe light of his mean 
principles, the leſs amiable it appears. How 
is humanity ſunk. in theſe unhappy crea- 
tures, and the dignity of our being, indeed 
of all being, loſt to them, through their af- 
fected ignorance and perverſeneſs? Their 
ſtate ſurely is not to be envied, but extreme- 
ly to be pitied ; their boaſted freedom, what 
is it but a freedom from the knowledge and 
the mental enjoyment of all that is wile, yy 
hy. go 


— 
4 
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good and great, which is the principal hap- SER Ms: 
— 


ineſs of the human nature. 

2dly, In aſpecial manner that one unchange- 
able intelligent, eternal fountain of exiſtence 
and all perfection, muſt be tranſcendently 
glorious in our eyes. A mind that reflects on 
its commencement, conſcious of preſent be- 
ing and comparing it with former nothing, 
rejoyces in its own exiſtence, the foundation 
of all its acts and enjoyments; the ſame is the 
neceſſary foundation of all excellence without 
us. It appears therefore a perfection to be, 
and yet a greater perfection to continue in be- 
ing, but an uniform immutable conſcious ex- 
iſtence, is the utmoſt conceivable perfection; 
it is impoſſible to imagine any thing beyond 
it, nay, the imagination cannot comprehend 
it. This is the character of the Deity, which 
taiſes him high in our eſteem, and intitles 
him to that name, which Moſes ſays, he gave 
himſelf, and claims as peculiarly belonging 
to him, I AM THAT I AM, import» 
ing that he exiſts in a peculiar manner un- 
changeably ; not like other beings which 
might not have been at all, or might have 
been otherwiſe than they are, depending 
wholly on the will of their Maker, and may 
be hereafter quite different from what they 
are at preſent, | 
O 2 Again, 
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immutable, not only in his Eſſence, but in 


is purpoſes. Changes of thought and deſign 


are among the moſt important which befl 
us, and they are attended with a conſciouſ- 
neſs of our own infirmity. How little do we 
look in our own eyes, when we reflect on 
that imperfection of underſtanding, and o- 
ther frailties, which make it neceſſary for 
us often to alter our refolutions and our con- 
duct; and what a diminutive idea have we 
of other intelligent beings, whoſe fickle 
tempers vary as outward accidents do? Tho 
at the ſame time it muſt be acknowledg'd 
the glory of imperfect creatures, when thro' 
weakneſs they have erred from the truth, 
and by temptations been led aſtray from the 
paths of righteouſneſs, not to perſiſt obſti- 
nately in their miſtakes and evil courſes, but 
to forſake them, and to change their ſenti- 
ments and their conduct. For truth and 
right are immutable as God himſelf, and as 
he inviolably cleaves to them through the 
abſolute perfection of his nature, ſo ought 
we return to them, renouncing the errors 
and faults into which we have fallen, through 
the imperfeCtion of urs. But how glorious 


is it and excellent to be of one mind, and 


to preſerve the ſame unvaried temper and 
tenor 
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tenor of conduct, from an abſolute perfec- SE RM. 
tion of knowledge, and an unalterable rec- VI. 
|  titude of will? From hence ariſes an indi- 
penſible and perpetual obligation on us, and 
all intelligent creatures, of worſhip and ho- 
mage to the Deity. If the glory and per- 
fection of his nature can ſuffer no diminu- 
tion, and in conſequence of that, the mea- 
ſures of his government are through all ages 
the ſame, the foundations of our duty to 
him are unmoveable. Here is an eſſential 
difference between the true God of the uni- 
verſe, and idols, fictitious Deities which ei- 
ther have no real being, but are only the 
creatures of deluded human imagination, or 
a leaſt have no divinity, no dominion over 
the world, or authority over men : Upſtart 
gods, whoſe honour, raiſed on no juſt foun- 
dation, ſhall quickly periſh ; but the God of 
the univerſe thus deſcribes himſelf, Ja. xliii. 
10. Jam he, before me there was no God 
ormed, neither ſball there be any after me. 
zaly, The eternity of God ought to be 
confidered in conjunction with all his other 
, F*tributes, it is the character of every one of 
them. His power and wiſdom, his righte- 
ouſneſs, goodneſs and truth are eternal and 
unchangeable as his being; and by this con- 
lideration all our religious duties are greatly 
4 en- 
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Ser M.enforced. He is the proper object of our 
VI. fear, becauſe his dominion reaches to the 
"— utmoſt limits of our exiſtence. A tempo- 

rary power can only claim a temporary obe- 
dience, and indeed not an abſolute obedience, 
even while it ſubſiſts ; for as the relation be. 
tween human governors and ſubjects may 
be diſſolv'd, and the ſervant becomes free 
from his maſter (which will ſoon be the 
caſe in fact of all ſuperiors and inferiors 
among men, whom death will put upon x 
level, tho' it does not extinguiſh their being; 
ſo the expectation of that change diminiſhes 
the preſent reſpect which a ſhort-liv'd au- 
thority claims, But the Ruler, whoſe power 
extends to all futurity, and who, as he lives 
and reigns for ever, has the diſpoſal of our 
condition in ages at the remoteſt diſtance, 
as well as the preſent, is intitled to our un- 
limited ſubjection and perpetual fear. Our 
Saviour's direction is therefore very juſt, 4 B- 
not afraid of them which kill the body, and 
after that have uo more that they can do; but 
I wwill forewarn you whom you ſhall fear, fear 
him who after be hath killed, bath power 10 

caſt into bell. 
Again, the grounds of qur hope and con- 
fidence in God are firm and ſtable. As the 
Goodneſs 
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Goodneſs to which we owe our being, and 8E RN. 
all the happineſs we enjoy, is eternal, (God VI. 
loves his creatures 407th an everlaſting love, ) 


ſo, becauſe he 1s the Lord and changes not, 

they are not conſumed, He can provide a- 
gainſt all future dangers as well as the pre- 
ſent, and however the appearances of things 
may vary, they are none of them without 
his foreſight, and the direction of his wiſe 
and powerful providence, Therefore the 
objections of men againſt the Divine admi- 
niſtration, when things fall out otherwiſe 
than they expected, are vain and ground- 
ſefs, and their concluſion extremely rafh, 
that his promiſes are not to be truſted,” If 
ſcoffing infidels ſay, + N bere is the promiſe 
of his coming to judge the world, and render 
recompences to men, for fince the fathers 
fell aſleep, all things continue as they were? 
the anſwer in which his ſervants reſt con- 
tented, ſtill humbly confident in his mercy 
and faithfulneſs, is, a 7houſand years are with 
the Lord as one day, all times are equally in 
his power, and ſooner or later he will ful- 
fil all the reaſonable and juſt defires of them 
that fear him. 
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Pſal. cxxxix. 7 8, 9, 10. 


Whither ſhall I go from thy ſpirit, or whither 
ſhall T flce from thy preſence? FI aſcend 

1p into heaven, thou art there, if I make 

my bed in bell, behold thou art there, if I 
tale the wings of the morning and dwell in 

. the uttermoſt parts of the ſea, even there 
Hall thy band lead me, and thy right hand 
fall bold me. 


SAM. TT is evident to any one who attentively 
VII. conſiders the conſtitution of the human 
mind, that it was not made for a full com- 
prehenſion of things and a thorough un- 
derſtanding of their natures, but that all the 
intellectual capacities and modes of percep- 

tion with which it is indued, were intended 

by the wiſe contrivance of its Maker, to an- 

ſwer other particular purpoſes. Our ſenſa- 

tions 
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I tions do not at all let us into the knowledge 8 ꝝ RN. 
of the eſſence of thoſe material objects which VII. 
uce them in us; indeed not directly and vv 


immediately into the knowledge of their ex- 
itence itſelf. And tho' we have an inward 
conſciouſneſs of our own perceptions and vo- 
litions, our perceiving and felf-determining 
powers, and of our own exiſtence, yet what 
the intimate nature is of that conſcious ſelf, 
we do not underſtand, The Father of our 
ſpirits and of lights, from whom every good 
gift cometh doen, has given us ſuch know- 
ledge as is ſufficient, and was deſign'd for di- 
reting our practice, and for communicating 
ſuch enjoyment as he intended for us; not 
for our comprehending fully the nature of 
any thifg, which does not ſeem requiſite to 
the ends of our being. 

But leaſt of all can we form any adequate 
notion of the ſupreme Being himſelf. Not on- 
ly the abſolute perfections of his nature can- 
not be thoroughly underſtood by us, but we 
have no immediate perception of them, as 
we have of other objects. We have diſtin 
ideas of ſenſible qualities, ſuch as the figure 
and magnitude of bodies, and a direct intui- 
tive knowledge of our own rational facul- 
ties and operations; we have alſo very clear 
apprehenſions of moral qualities, as of good- 


3 neſs, 
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SeRM.neſs, juſtice and gratitude. But of the divine, 
VH. peculiar and incommunicable attributes, ne- 
. ceſſary exiſtence, eternity and immenſity, we 
| have not, nor are capable of forming any 
poſitive idea. It ſeems reaſonable enough to 
believe that the human mind might have 
been form'd other wiſe than it is, and not im- 
. probable that it may have capacities and ways 
of perceiving in another ſtate of exiſtence, 
different from thoſe it now has, even ſuch a 
ſhall have God and his perfections for their 
immediate object. I do not fay, that it is 
poſſible for a finite underſtanding to compre. 
hend infinity; but as we have now an intui- 
tive knowledge of the qualities and exiſtence 
of ſome objects, the effences of which are 
hid from us, it is not at all inconceivable, 
that we might have had, and may hereafter 
have a direct intuition of the Divine glorious 
Being and Attributes,tho* his Eſſence and 7hbeir 
utmoſt extent will ſtill be paſt finding out. 
Let it be obſerv d, that many of our original 
ideas, the materials of our knowledge, are 
not to be accounted for, and the reaſons of 
them explained from the nature of things; 
but we muſt reſolve them into an arbitrary 
conſtitution of the Author of our being. No 
man can tell, (I mean give a reaſon from a 
prior knowledge of- their nature and ours,) 
n why 
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ic, why material objects raiſe the ſenſations inSE RM. 
e- | us which we find in fact they do raiſe, and VII. 
ve @ which is not in our power to hinder, or in 


the leaſt to alter. Who then can take upon 
him to ſay we could not poſſibly have had, 
or that we may not in another ſtate actually 
have, very different perceptions from the pre- 
ſent ; and particularly, that the abſolutely 
perfect Being and his Attributes, may not 
be the immediate object of our perception ? 
This is what St. Paul means by the figurative 
expreſſion of ſeeing God, and Divine things, 
face to face, not darkly and through a glaſs * 
as we do now, which he repreſents as the 
high attainment of perfected ſpirits ; that is, 
their knowledge ſhall be as much ſuperior to 
che preſent in clearneſs, and in its power of 
exciting good affections, and giving pleaſure 
c the mind, as an intimate acquaintance with, 
and immediate viſion of the perſons and other 
objects we now know, is to faint images and 
1 obſcure diſtant repreſentations, 

At preſent, our knowledge of the Deity is 
very dark and imperfect, collected from his 
; works and the manifeſtations he has made of 
/ | himſelf, by reaſoning z a moro difficult and 
» | unaffeting way than that of direct intuition, 
By reflecting on ourſelves, on the conſtitution 
; 


of our own nature with its various powers, 


ten» 
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Sx RM. tendencies, affections and operations, and by 
VII. conſidering external objects, which we per- 
ceive by our ſenſes, with their relations and 


dependencies, we are led to a perſuaſion of 
his Being, power, wiſdom and goodneſs, 'Tis 
true, by this method of inquiry, and exerciſe 
of our underſtandings, we are convinc'd, not 
only of the Divine exiſtence and perfections, 
but that God is intimately preſent with us and 
all beings in the univerſe, continually world. 
ing on every fide ; yet it is only by the means 
of ſenſible effects, which are the direct ob- 
jets of our perceiving powers, we attain to 
this conviction. The Divine nature and Attri- 
butes themſelves, the inward principle of his 
various operations, 2 man hath ſeen at any 
time nor can ſee : Not only he does not diſ- 
cern by his external ſenſes, but he has not 
ſuch a clear, immediate perception of them, 
as of other things which are neither ſeen, nor 
heard, nor felt, nor have no relation to body 
nor any of its properties, ſuch as our own ra- 
tional faculties and affections, and moral quali- 
ties. The obſcurity and imperfection of this 
kind of knowledge which we have of God is 
elegantly deſcrib'd in the book of Jeb, Be- 
bold, I go forward but be is not there, (viſible) 
and batkward but I cannot perceive bim; on the 
left hand where he doth work, but I cannot be- 

hold 
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bold bim; he hideth himſelf on the right hand Sz R M- 
that 1 cannot ſee him, Hence it follows, and VII. 
we find it ſo in experience, that the perfe - 


tions of God which are the moſt clearly ma- 
nifeſted, and immediately exercis'd in his 
works, are the beſt underſtood by us. We 
have much more diſtinct apprehenſions of 
power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs, than of 
thoſe characters of the Divine nature which 
are, in no degree, communicable to any de- 
pendent being, its ſelf-exiſtence and infinity. 
The latter are not, nor can poſſibly be repre- 
ſented by any image, nor is the notion of 
them conveyed by any diſcernible effect; the 
ber have produc'd a reſemblance of them- 
ſelves in inferior agents, and the marks of 
them are engraven on all the Divine opera- 
tons. It is impoſſible that the condition of 
2 creature ſhould lead us into the notion, as 
containing in itſelf any image of uncauſed ex- 
tence; that a temporary being ſhould give us 
idea of duration without beginning; or that 
2 body circumſcrib'd within certain limits, 
tho' by the poſition of its parts and its ſitua- 
tion with reſpect to other bodies, we get our 
irſt notion of diſtance and place; that, I ſay, 
it ſhould give us a clear perception of im- 
menſity. As theſe are the attributes which it 
is hardeſt for us to coneeive, we ſhall till 

think 
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SRM. think and ſpeak of them the moſt clearly and 
VII. uſefully, when, as far as that can be done, 


we conſider them with relation to the works 
of God, which are the means whereby we at- 
fainto any knowledge of him. Thus, I think, 
particularly, we have a much better notion of 
the Divine omnipreſence, and more applica. 
ble to practical purpoſes, by conſidering it a; 
filling the whole univerſe, or the whole of 
created actual exiſtence, not confin'd to any 

of it; — we have a better notion of his 
univerſal preſence in this view, becauſe we con 
ſider him as continually working in all places, 
continually exerting his active perfections, his 
power, wiſdom and goodneſs, than by apply: 
ing our thoughts to the abſtract ſpeculation 
of abſolute immenſity, or exiſting in the whole 
of extramundane boundleſs ſpace. 

But tho' the manner of God's exiſtence be- 
fore the world was made, and of his being in 
infinite ſpace beyond its limits now that it 
does ſubſiſt, ſurpaſſes our underſtanding, we 
cannot help being convinc'd that he does fo 
exiſt, We have a clear enough idea of ſpace 
not fill'd with matter, indeed demonſtrative 
evidence, that not only there muſt be an ab- 
ſolute vacuity within the bounds of the corpo- 
real ſyſtem, but without it; for the greateſt 
corporeal magnitude muſt be terminated, 
nile 1 Nay, 


explain'd and vindicated. 


Nay, we cannot remove out of our minds the SER NM. 
idea of immenſity, that is, of infinite exten- VII. 


fon or ſpace, no more than of eternal dura- 
tion, tho' we are far from being able to com- 
prehend it. Our ſenſes convey to us the no- 
ton of diſtance: we eaſily imagine à greater 
diſtance than can be perceiv'd by them; but 
the imagination endeavouring to graſp its ut- 
moſt extent, preſently loſes itſelf in an object 
too large for its capacity, and all the length 
t can proceed is only to this negative con- 
clufion, that no limits can be ſet to ſpace. 
dome have apprehended the ſpace which is 
beyond the world, to be nothing real; they 
call it imaginary ; that it is no more than a 
mere capacity of being ; and, if infinity is to 
be attributed to it, tis but a potential infinity. 
But others think, that ſince there are certain 
limits to the material world, there muſt be 
meaſurable diſtance on its utmoſt ſurface, and 
its parts diſtinguiſh'd in their ſituation, as well 
3 within the ſyſtem ; and thoſe diſtances on 
the outſide, having, like others, equality and 
different proportions, (which cannot be ſaid of 
abſolute nothing, ) that therefore ſpace is ſome- 
thing real, conſiſting of truly different tho 
inſeparable parts; and that immenſe ſpace is 
more than a bare poſſibility, tho we cannot 


ſorm a poſitive idea of it, But whatever it is, 
and 
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SERM.and the manner of God's exiſtence in it, we 
VII. cannot avoid attributing immenſity to him, 
ze ideas of uncauſed and unlimited exiſtence 


ſeem to be connected together; and he who 
comprehends all things, muſt be without, 2 
well as within them, his eſſence circumſcribd 
by no bounds. Still however, as was obſery'{ 
before, what we are ſure of and more clearly 
underſtand, is, that the power and wiſdom 
which ſtretched out the heavens and eſta- 
bliſhed the earth, are intimately near to them 
and all their parts: Which notion of the om- 
nipreſence of God, that he fills the whole 
univerſe, continually preſerving and govern- 
ing it, as it is the moſt intelligible, ſo it is 
the moſt uſeful, tending to excite in our 
minds the moſt becoming affections toward: 
the Supreme Being. This therefore I ſhall 
principally inſiſt on in the following diſcourſe; 
that as the ſcripture ſpeaks, God fills heaven 
and earth, not limited in his being and ope- 
rations to one region of the univerſe, he pol- 
ſeſſeth the whole as the ſovereign diſpoſing 
Cauſe, and ſupreme Ruler. Inthron'd in hea- 
ven where the higheſt ordersof created beings 
dwell, and pay him their homage, he exerciſes 
his dominion in all places at once, not me- 
diately by the delegated power of others, who 
in his abſence rule under him, but by his own 

| immediate 


ur 


and wiſely ſuperintending all things, This I 


will endeavour to prove and to explain, and 


then make ſome practical reflections upon it. 

Since we have ſufficient evidence of wiſ- 
dom and deſign in the formation and govern- 
ment of the world, and ſince this appears in 
every. work of nature which we have any 
knowledge of, we have reaſon alſo to con- 
clude the ſame concerning thoſe which are 
leaſt known to us. If the motions of the ſun 


and moon, and all the phænomena of the 
earth, not only the animal life, but even 


plants and inanimate things; if they all ma- 


nifeſt the counſel and power of the one uni- 
rerſal Cauſe, who can doubt but the fame ac- 
ive intelligence rules in diſtant worlds, and 


ſyſtems beyond ours, if there are any ſuch, 


even tothe utmoſt bounds of exiſtence? Hence 
we infer the omnipreſence of God in the ſenſe 
we are now conſidering it, from the very ar- 
guments by which we prove his being. For 
ſince that active intelligence to which all 
things are to be attributed as their Cauſe, is 


ſeated in a Mind, that Mind muſt neceſſarily 
be every where in heaven and earth, becauſe q 
it muſt be wherever it perceives and operates. 


Again, it is to be obſerv'd, that the world 
s dot a work, which the Author having put 
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3 8ER NM. the laſt hand to it, and ſettled it in its finiſhid 
VIE form, can ſubſiſt by itſelf without any care ot 
—interpoſition of his ; like the productions of 
human art, which receive no more from the 
artiſt than the mere outward form, and the 
mutual relation of their groſs parts, which 
could as well have ſtood by themſelves in an- 
other form if his hand had never touch'd 
them. The Divine operations enter deeper ints 
the conſtitutions of things, which muſt be up- 
held and directed to their various uſes, by the 
cContinued influence of the ſame power which 
firſt gave them being. The gravitation of 
bodies is an example of this kind which! 
- mention'd before, not to be accounted for by 
any powers originally given to matter, where. 
by it*can, if left to itſelf, produce ſuch an 
appearance, but it requires the conſtant im- 
pulſe of an external agent to affect it. And 
being ſo neceſſary as it is to the corporeal ſy- 
ſtem, to its form and continued order, and 
to its anſwering the purpoſes it was made for, 
ſhews plainly the preſence of an intelligent 
activity in all parts of it, powerfully preſery- 
ing and governing them. What therefore 
we commonly call the laws of nature, where 
by the inanimate ſyſtem is ruled, is really no 
more than a conſtant ſeries of uniform Divine 
operations upon matter, whereby its parts co- 
; I here 
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here in their regular forms, and anſwer their S E RN. 
endes | VII. 

But the other particular and very various 
productions of nature, which cannot be ex- 
plain d by any general mechanical laws, ſtill 
more clearly ſhew the preſence of God with 
all his works. The formation of plants and 
of animals; the curious texture of their parts; 
the diſpoſing of them in the ſeveral places 
which are the moſt convenient for their nou- 
riſhment and their ſpecial uſes; the preſerva- 
tion of their ſeveral kinds unmix'd ; the pro- 
pagation of them in an eſtabliſh'd regular me- 
thodz—Theſe things conſtantly falling out, 
not according to any general laws impreſs d 
on matter and motion, but by the particular 
direction of a plaſtic power, evidently prove 
continued deſign in every one of them, de- 
ſcending to the moſt minute. For it is not 
merely the firſt model of a vegetable, as a 
pattern for all the reſt of the kind, and the 
formation of the firſt individual ſenſitive life of 
every ſpecies, that ſhews the {kill and power 
of the maker. They could never have been 
propagated of themſelves; and every new pro- 
Auction requires the exertion of the ſame pow- 
er, and the direction of the ſame wiſdom, 

The human life in the whole of its conſti- 
o- tution, and eſpecially its nobler powers, have 
ere | % 4. of a con- | 
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SER M. a conſtant neceſſary dependence on the intel. 
VII. ligence from whence they are deriv'd. It has 
—Y— been already obſerv'd, that the ideas of ſenſa- 
tion, which we find in our minds neceſſarily 
and independantly of our own choice, on the 
occaſion of certain objects, do not ariſe from 
the nature of things, nor can we account for 
them from any knowledge we have, either of 
the objects, or the powers of our own minds, 
They muſt therefore be reſolv'd into the free 
conſtitution of our intelligent Maker; which 
ſeems not merely to ſignify his general will 
eſtabliſhing a connexion between objects and 
our ſenſations, but rather is to be underſtood 
as his continued operation, ſince the exertion 
of ſome power is neceſſary to produce new 
perceptions, and there appears no other agent; 
for we are conſcious that our minds, in re- 
ceiving theſe ideas, are as paſſive as the object 
which are the occafion of them. The ſame 
judgment, I think, is to be made concerning 
our natural inſtincts; the mere being, and the 
firſt motions of »Ich are, properly ſpeaking, 
neither virtuous nor morally evil, ſince they 
are not our own'works: (for experience teaches 
us that they prevent any thought, deliberation 
or'deſign of others, and do not depend on our 
will;) But as they are of great uſe to the pur- 
* of our — WS all of them, ei- 
ther 


2 
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ther to public or private good, 1 ſee no rea-SERM. 


ſon why they may not be attributed to the VII. 
— — 


operation of that great intelligent Cauſe, in 
whom we live and move and have our being. 
And for thoſe powers of human nature which 
are the moſt ſtrictly and properly active; (tho' 
we are inwardly conſcious of freedom in the 
exerciſe of them, and of merit and demerit in 
the actions proceeding from them, yet) that 
freedom muſt be infinitely different from ſelf- 
original and uncauſed liberty. For our ſelf- 
determining activity, being derived and de- 
pendent, known by experience to be capable 
of increaſe and dimunition, and very much 
directed and influenc'd by things without us, 
not in our own power nor within the reach 
of our underſtandings, needs the continual 
ſupporting influence of the firſt Cauſe, who 
worketh in men both to will and to do. In 
ſhort, if we judge by what we ſee in things 
about us, and find in ourſelves, we cannot 
conceive that any creature is, or can be, plac'd 
In a ſtate of independence on its author, for 
its preſervation, and for its exerting powers of 
any kind; but that he is, and muſt be inti- 
mately near to all his works, upholding them 
by his power, and conducting them by his 


wiſdom; thus manifeſting his eternal God. 


head, Having thus endeavour'd to prove the 
W | omni- 
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S E RM. omnipreſence of God, in that ſenſe which is 
VII. to us the moſt important and the moſt uſeful, 
that is, not the abſolute immenſity of his na- 


ture, of which our notions muſt be very ob- 
ſcure and inadequate, but his being at once in 
all parts of the univerſe, and intimately near 
to all his creatures ; let us in the next place, 
24ly, Endeavour to form the moſt clear and 
diſtinct conceptions of it, we can, Since we 
have the ideas of extenſion, and of place, by 
the means of ſenſible objects, the primary no- 


tion of preſence is that which belongs to them, 


and it is ſuch as excludes all others of the ſame 
kind, I mean all folid ſubſtance, For it is the 
property of every particle of matter to fill a 


certain part of ſpace, ſo as no other can poſſi. 


bly be in it, at the ſame time. But there are 


other beings of which we have different con- 


ceptions ; namely, of their activity and intel 
ligence, not at all including extenſion and ſo- 
lidity.: Vet theſe beings we conceive to be 
preſent, or in place, not indeed after the man- 
ner of bodies, as impenetrably filling certain 


Parts of ſpace, but by the exertion of their 


powers. We know by. conſciouſneſs the ex- 
iſtence of our own ſpirits; and we know by 
their operations, that they are in our own 


bodies ſo as they are not in others. The ſame 
individual percipient and active principle with- 


I 
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in us, extends the exerciſe of its perceptive ð E RM. 


and active faculties to all the parts of the ſy- 
ſtem which it animates, and to that it is con- 
fin d. Our manner of perceiving objects ww7h- 
out and within that which we call ourſelves, 
is exceedingly different: Upon its own body 
the mind acts immediately, and only by the 
intervention of its members can a& upon 
other bodies. In our bodies therefore our 
„ fouls are peculiarly preſent. But it is eaſy to 

apprehend that other ſpirits may have a larger 
ſphere of perception, and a wider command 
of matter; at the ſame time a higher perfec- 
tion in both, that is, they may have a more 
complete knowledge of the ſyſtems they in- 
habit, and a more abſolute dominion over 
them. For as to us, it is certain that we do 
not thoroughly underſtand even our own con- 
ſtitution, and its œconomy is not put intirely 
in our own power; (which may not be the 
caſe of other intelligent beings,) our percep- 
tions in it, and government of it, being both 
of a limited nature, and given to us only for 
particular ends. 

From this we may take our riſe to a notion 
of the Divine omnipreſence, in the ſenſe in 
which I am now conſidering 1 it; I mean, we 
may conceive of it in this manner, that the 


Deity has a comprehenſive knowledge of the 
P 4 whole 


VII. 
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VII. that he exerciſes an abſolute uncontrouled 


WY power over all. If any one will fay this is 


hard to be underſtood ; how can one mind 
comprehend ſo vaſt a variety, or be capable 
of ſo extenſive a government? I own that /uch 
knowledge is too bigh for us, we cannot attain 
10 it, but there is no inconſiſtency in ſuppoling 
it. Let us firſt try to explain, if we can, 
how our minds perceive at once, the different 
impreſſions made on diſtant parts of our bodies, 
and move their members by a mere deter mina- 
tion of the will. And if this be too difficult 
for our underſtandings, tho' there is no fact we 
know more certainly, what pretence is there 
for alledging, becauſe the manner is incom- 
prehenſible, thattheDeity, ſuppoſed and proved 
to be an infinitely more perfect ſpirit, cannot 
ſee through, and govern the whole world, 
his own workmanſhip ? Perhaps to an intel- 
ligent being, confin d to a very ſmall portion 
of matter, - with ſenſes ſcarcely capacious 
enough to take in the dimenſions of a body 
ſo large as one of ours, (which is no impoſſi- 
ble ſuppoſition, ) it might appear wonderful, 
almoſt incredible, that a mind ſhould be able 
to govern ſo vaſt and ponderous a machine, 
and perceive in all its parts. Nor would it, on 
the other hand, be extravagant for us toimagine 

| that 
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that a mind vaſtly more capacious than any of SE R M. 
ours, tho far from abſolute perfection, might VIL 


animate, (and in a more perfect manner, ) a cor- 
poreal ſyſtem to which this little human ta- 
bernacle is but a point in compariſon. And 
will any one then venture to ſay, 'tis impoſſi- 
ble that the moſt perfect mind ſhould per- 
ceive and operate through the whole ſolar 
ſyſtem, nay, and whatever ſyſtems there are 
beyond it; when we have ſo clear evidences 
of his wiſdom and power in all parts of the 
univerſe, which we have any knowledge of, 
the moſt minute, as well as the greateſt? He 
muſt have very little conſider d the nature 
of ſpirits, ſo much as may be known of it, 
and the very difterent degrees of their perfec- 
tion which even fall under our own obſer- 
vation, who will call it an abſurdity to ſup- 
poſe that the ſpirit, which is the fountain of 
Being 'and underſtanding, comprehends all 
his own works and rules over them, tho' it 
is ridiculous to imagine we ſhould know the 
manner of it, for that were to ſuppoſe our 
capacity equal to his. 

I do not intend by this to repreſent God as 
the Soul of the world, which is a very low 
and unworthy notion of the Deity. He had 
the fame immutable Being; Power and Wiſ- 
dom before it was made, and is not now 

con- 
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SERM.confin'd to it, though the manner of his exiſt. 
VII. ence in immenſe ſpace, is what we have no 
ea of; and to ſuppoſe that his intelligence 


and operations have ſuch a dependence on ex- 
ternal created objects, as ours have upon bo- 
dily organs, and that he is ſo affected with 
the motions in the univerſe and its changes, 
as we are by the impreſſions made on our 
bodies by external objects, and the motions 
thereby cauſed within them;—to ſuppole this, 
1 fay, were an evident abſurdity. I only 
propoſe by this low and imperfect image, to 
aſſiſt our weak underſtandings in forming an 
idea of his intimate preſence with, and uni- 
verſal care over all things in the world, pre- 
ſerving it and wiſely ſuperintending its af- 
fairs; that as in us, there is one individual 
conſcious ſelf, that ſees, and hears, and feels, 
and determines for the whole body, ſo in 
the univerſe there is one conſcious intelligent 
Nature, which pervades the intire ſyſtem; at 
once perceiving in every place, and preſiding 
over all, yet in an infinitely more perfect 
manner, and free from thoſe infirmities which 
attend our conſtitution. But it is eſpecially 
to be obſery'd, (and indeed the example 1 
have made uſe of for illuſtrating this ſubject, 
helps to guard us againſt ſo groſs an error,) 
that we muſt not conceive of the Divine pre- 

. ſence, 
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ſence, after the manner of corporeal magni-SE RM. 
de, which being eſſentially diviſible, can- VII. 


got be all in one place, but its different parts 
uke up different ſpaces, and its operation, (if 
t can be ſaid to operate at all,) can only be by 
the ſucceſſive preſence of its parts in motion. 
Whereas the Omnipreſence of the Divine Spi- 
tit, is only apprehended by the exerciſe of his 
power and underſtanding, (which does not in- 
dude the ideas of extenſion or ſucceſſive mo- 
tion,) in all parts of the world; his intelli- 
gence and activity are confin'd to no place, 
and no where excluded. To ſpeak of the 
Immenſity of God as if it were a ſingle point 
co- extended with infinite ſpace, is the ſame 
abſurdity as deſcribing his eternity by an inſtant 
which co- exiſts with all duration. Such un- 
intelligible ſubtleties, whereby the doctrines 
of religion are pretended to be explain'd, tend 
to confound mens underſtandings, and bring 
religion itſelf into contempt. What appears 
eaſily conceivable on this ſubject, (becauſe our 
own conſciouſneſs furniſhes us with ſome re- 
ſemblance of it in ourſelves,) is, that the ſame 
ſimple being may exert its perceptive and ac- 
tive faculties, at-the ſame time, in different 
parts of ſpace. And if this can admit of no 
difficulty, becauſe we have an example of it in 
our own minds, which perceive and operate 

in 
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SERM,in all parts of the body, then to compleat the 
VII. idea of Omnipreſence, we need only enlarge 
—Y our notion of that ſpace which is the ſphere 
of active intelligence, to the whole extent of 
the univerſe; and I think we cannot avoid ap- 
prehending that God is, wherever he cxer- 
ciſes his power and underſtanding, tho' the 
manner of his preſence is to us, incomprehen- 

ſible. | 

One falſe imagination ought carefully to be 
avoided, which may be apt to ariſe in our 
minds, from our method of forming the no- 
tion of the Divine Omnipreſence; namely, that 
the multiplicity of objects which engage the 
attention of the Supreme Underſtanding, may 
embarraſs it. Suppoſing God to be every 
where, intimately near to all beings in the 
univerſe, as our ſouls are to our bodies; and 
ſince all things in the world are not equally 
conſiderable and worthy of care, it may ſeem 
more reſpectful to the greateſt of beings, and 
a conception more ſuitable to his dignity, to 
imagine that his immediate inſpection is em- 

ploy'd about matters of the -higheſt impor- 

tance, leaving eaſier affairs to inferior agents; 

as the moſt eminent perſons on earth who fill 

exalted ſtations, do not deſcend to minute 

things which would be thought beneath them, 
attending only buſineſs of greater moment. 

| | This 
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man capacity, which not being able to take 
in a great variety of objects at once, finds it- 
ſelf obliged to make choice of the more im- 
ant and neceſſary for its attention, and it 
is certainly wiſdom to do ſo: But it is a wiſ- 
dom which at the ſame time implies weak- 
neſs. No one can doubt of its being a higher 
e perfection to comprehend a great multitude of 
ir I things, ſo as to beſtow the neceſſary care upon 
chem, without neglecting any; and it is the 
at higheſt perfection of all, appropriated to the 
e ſelf-exiſtent unlimited Being, the firſt Cauſe, 
v comprehend the whole univerſe at once, 
Y diſpoſing wiſely of every, even the leaſt thing 
e in it; which being ſufficiently evinc'd byſtrong 
d I arguments, it would be very unreaſonable in 
yes to doubt of it, merely becauſe it fo vaſtly 
n i tranſcends our capacity. The ſeveral kinds 
d 
0 


of finite intelligent beings in the world have 
o I their limited ſpheres of perception and acti- 
-  vity: There is a determin'd extent to which 
- | they can reach and no farther; a certain num- 
; ber of objects fall under their obſervation, and 
| JU their perceptions of thoſe objects and their 
e operations upon them, are of very different 
„kinds. The lower ſort of underſtandin gs can 
have no notion of the manner of perception, 


This miſtake is occaſion'd by our being ac- SER M. 


cuſtom'd ſo much to think of the narrow hu- VII. 
— 
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SERM.and the powers which belong to ſuperior in-. 
VII. telligent beings; no more than an animal 
wanting any of the external ſenſes, can have 

of the ideas which are convey'd by that ſenſe, 

Surely then it ſhould not ſeem ſtrange to us 

that theſe various degrees of limited intelligent 

perfection, deriv'd from the All- perfect Mind, 

fall infinitely ſhort of its own capacity, which 

at once comprehends all its own works, and 

governs them without perplexity or confuſion, 

It would be extremely weak to imagine 
that the difference we make by our ſenſes, ei- 
ther external or internal, between places as 
pure and impure, ſhould at all affect the Su- 
preme Being. For what we call uncleannel;, 
not moral but natural, is only relative, de- 
pending wholly on the frame of our bodily or. 
gans which determine ſenſible qualities, that 
is, the images or repreſentations. made on our 
minds from the exterior ſurface of corporeal 
objects. An intelligent being therefore, with 
organs otherwiſe made, or without any ma- 
terial organs at all, would not receive the ſame 
impreſſions from the bodies called impure, 
which we do, nor be affected with their near- 
neſs as we are. Eſpecially that pure Spirit, 
who perceives not, as man does, the external 

appearances of things only, but their inmoſt 
eſſences, cannot receive offence or ſuffer un- 
eaſineſs, 
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in- eaſineſs like what we feel, from that which 8 ERM. 
aal is called defilement, which is a merely ſenſi- VII. 
we ble idea. And as to moral tur pitude, tho we 
le, MW are made with an abhorrence of it, producing 
us W ſtrong emotions and painful ſenſations in our 
minds, ſhame, ſorrow and reſentment, which 
is a wiſe part of the human conſtitution, be- 
ing a deſign d preſervative againſt the greateſt 
evil and unhappineſs; yet we ought not to 
imagine that the Deity is affected with it in 
the ſame manner as we are. He ſees moral 
1- WF evil, and is preſent where it is committed, 

3 without any participation in it; and diſap- 
- proves without being made uneaſy by it, He 
s, WM preſerves his creatures, moral agents as well as 
:- WM others, and exerciſes that care over them 
which their dependent natures ſeverally re- 
at WH quire; ſupporting their active powers, which 
is neceſſary to their exertion, even when they 
are acting irregularly, yet without any con- 
h W currence in the irregularity, or any preturba- 
ton ariſing from it: Which tho' it be a man- 
ner of preſence and of acting, that we are not 
„capable of, by the limited condition of our 
nature, and the ſpecial laws of our conſtitution, 
» | yet is it not difficult to conceive concerning the 
| Supreme Being, if we conſider his abſolute 
t perfection and bleſſedneſs, far above the poſ- 
Ability of being milled into any error, or touch'd 
5 with 
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The Doctrine of God's Omnipreſonce 


SERM, with any painful paſſion, Having thus endea- 
VII. 


vour'd to prove and to explain-the doctrine of 
God's Omnipreſence, I come now in the 

3d place, To draw ſome uſeful inferences 
from it. It is not to be confider'd as a point 
of mere ſpeculation, but may be applied to 
very important practical purpoſes; and ought 
to have a great influence on the temper of our 
minds, and our whole behaviour. The Palm} 
deſcribes it very affectionately in the text, 
and purſues his devout meditation on the ſame 
ſubject, through the whole Pſalm; conſider. 
ing it eſpecially as a motive to fincerity, and a 
ſtrict attention to every part of his conduct, 
not merely that which is open to the view of 
the world, but chiefly his moſt ſecret actions, 
and the diſpoſitions and purpoſes of his heart, 
How ſtrongly muſt this conſideration affect an 
attentive mind; Had I the command of 


e univerſal nature, ſo that I could tranſport 


e myſelf whither I pleas'd for a ſafe retreat, 


there is no poſſibility of avoiding the pre- 


4 ſence of God. If I mount up to the utmoſt 


« extremities of this material world, even to 


« the ſurface that parts it from the immenſe 
void, J ſhould find myſelf there within the 
* verge of his ſovereign dominion. If I de- 
&« ſcend to the darkneſs which is hid from all 


« living, there I ſhould be naked before him, 


I e there 


explain d and vindicated: 


there is no obſcurity impenetrable to his SER M. 
« All-ſearching eye, the wings of the morn- VII. 
* p 


« ing are not ſwift enough to carry me from 
« his, purſuing hand, and the ſhadows of 
night are as open to his view as the bright- 
« eſt ſunſhine. But where the Deity is, there 
« js the Power and the Underſtanding which 
« made the heavens and the earth, and form'd 
the ſpirit of man within him.” This certain- 
ly ought, and when it is ſeriouſly believed and 
deliberately attended to, it will ſtrike our minds 
with the moſt profound reverence, which is 
not a weak and fooliſh dread of we don't know 
what, but a dutiful affection, very natural to 
the human mind, ariſing from a full and ra- 
tional perſuaſion of a real awful preſence. 
Before men of ſuperior power, and repu- 
ation for wiſdom, we are ſtruck with awe, 
and ſolicitous to behave in ſuch a manner as 
to obtain their approbation. But theſe are 
only faint images of greatneſs: That glorious 
Being who is the original Fountain of all pow- 
er and wiſdom, is infinitely more to be feared ; 
and it muſt be of infinitely greater importance 
to approve ourſelves to him, requiring at the 
lame time much greater vigilance and appli- 
cation of mind, becauſe his preſence reaches 
to our inmoſt eſſence, and he knows our ſecret 
thoughts. The Scripture therefore very in- 
Vol., I. 2 ſtructively 
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SE RM. ſtructively deſcribes the whole of religion by 
| VII. that comprehenſive expreſſion, walking before 
God; which ſignifies a conſtant ſerious ſenſe of 
the Divine Preſence upon our minds, produ- 
cing a circumſpect care to pleaſe him in all 
things. It is not merely an outward decorum 
in our conduct that the preſence of the inviſ. 
ble God teaches us; nor only a watchful care 
of our behaviour in the ſolemnities of devo- 
tion. The influence of this great article of re- 
| ligion extends to our moſt hidden retire. 
ments, and it requires very ſtrict attention to 
the ſprings and motions of deliberate action in 
all the affairs of human life, as being all equa. 
ly naked and opened unto the eyes of him, wit) 
whom we have to do, as our Ruler and our Judge, 
And if there is no darkneſs or ſhadow ! 
death where the workers of iniquity may hide 
themſelves, if their ſecret fins are ſet in ti: 
light of God's countenance ; how confounding 
muſt this confideration be to the finners 
whoſe conſciences witneſs againſt them that 
they have wilfully and habitually indulg'd 
themſelves in wickedneſs? And if they arc 
thoroughly convinc'd that their tranſgreſſion 
have been committed in the fight of that God, 
who is of purer eyes than that be can behold in. 
quity with approbation, what ſtronger mo- 
tive can there be to their betaking themſelve: 


to 
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explain'd and vindicated. 


to his mercy by a ſpeedy repentance? On theSE RM, 
other hand, it yields mighty conſolation to VII. 


fincerely good men, that a defire of approving 
themſelves to God rules in their hearts, and 
by it they have form'd their conduct. The 
raſh cenſures and erroneous judgments of fal- 
lible men concerning their actions, do not 
greatly diſturb their minds, ſince they are 
conſcious to themſelves, of having endeavour'd 
by an uniform integrity of heart and life, to 
obtain the approbation of an unerring Judge. 
2dly, This is a ſure foundation of hope and 
confidence to good men in all the viciſſitudes 
of time, and in all the dangers and diſtreſſes 
which befal them: For the preſence of God is 
a preſence of Power, againſt which no force 
can prevail, and of Wiſdom which no device 
can over- reach. The moſt formidable ap- 
pearances are frequently controul'd, and the 
moſt threatening tendencies over-rul'd by Di- 
vine Providence to happy iſſues, for the de- 
fenceleſs who truſt in God, and caft their bur- 
dens on him. God is our refuge and ſtrength, 
a very preſent help in trouble. Therefore we 
will not fear, though the mountains be carried 
into the midft of the ſea : Though the waters 
thereof roar and be troubled, though the moun- 


tains ſhake with the ſwelling thereof, lt is true, 


Q 2 the 
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SeRM.the care of Providence is to us inviſible, and 


VII. 


we cannot poſſibly penetrate into the methods 
of its interpoſition, nor into its deſigns : Yet it 
muſt be a perpetual ſource of comfort to good 
minds, that he eyes of God run to and fry 
tbroughout the earth, to ſhew bimſelf ſtrong in 
behalf of them whoſe heart is perfect toward; 
bim*, He does not indeed give them a per- 
fect ſecurity againſt troubles, to which the 
condition of man 1s always liable in this life, 
and we have none of us reaſon to expect an 
exemption from them. But it ought to give 
us perfect contentment, and we ſhould ac. 
quieſce in it with pleaſure, that God is ever 
near to us, that his wiſdom governs the world, 
and directs the whole ſeries of events in it. 
3dly, If God is every where preſent, he i; 
every where to be worſhipped; his Perfections 
not confin'd to any place, are to be acknow- 
ledg'd and ador'd by his reaſonable creatures 
in all places. To imagine that the Deity 
dwells in Temples made with bands, as if his 
preſence were appropriated to them, is a ver) 


unworthy notion. Indeed as public worſhip 


is reaſonable, that is, that men profeſſing to 
believe in God ſhould join together in calling 
upon his name; it follows, that proper places 


| ſhould be provided for it. But that is only for 


the 


* Crna, xvi. 2. 
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the conveniency of the worſhippers; not as if 8 ER NM. 


; God were more acceſſible, or better diſpos'd VII. 
0 - — Ema— 
. © to hear prayers and accept ſervices, in one 

; place than another. There may be, tis true, 


peculiar manifeſtations of the Divine - power 
and glory in ſome parts of the creation and 
not in others. The heavens are therefore call- 
ed the throne of God, and his habitation, 
becauſe there the ſplendor of his Majeſty and 
nis high Perfections ſhine moſt illuſtriouſly, 
in the view of thoſe creatures which are the 
" Wl beſt qualified to diſcern it; but his Eſſence, 
infinitely perfect in wiſdom and power, is 
equally preſent in all places. In like manner, 
during the Jew:/h policy, ſome places were 
: held more ſacred than others; as the taber- 
nacle which Moſes made in the wilderneſs, and 
Solomon's temple, becauſe God was pleas'd, 
for ſpecial reaſons, to appropriate to them the 
external ſervice he then appointed to the 1 
raelites, and to diſtinguiſh them by viſible ex- 
traordinary tokens, called his Preſence, But 
theſe ſpecial reaſons have long agoceaſed; and 
now, according to the more pure and ſpiritual 
form of religion which our Saviour has inſti- 
tuted, wherever men wor/hip in ſpirit and 
truth, whereyer they call on God -out of a 
pure heart, fearing him and working righteouſ- 
neſs, they are accepted. Nay, excepting the 

23 reaſon 
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246 The Doctrine of God's Omnipreſence 
ERM. reaſon already mention d, the conveniency of 
VII. numerous aſſemblies, which only relates to 
Yo ublic worſhip; excepting this, I fay, to make 
a choice of places for devotion, as imagining 
greater ſanctity in ſome than others, is at beſt 
but filly ſuperſtition, if it is not rather to be 

imputed, as in ſome caſes certainly it is, to a 

_ vain hypocritical pretence of zeal, which the 
God of truth never approves. Our Saviour 
therefore enjoins his diſciples, that they may 
have the clearer-and more fatisfying evidence; 
of fincerity in their own minds, to chooſe the 
greateſt ſecreſy for their private worſhip, to 
retire into their cloſets, and pray to their bea- 
venly Father, wwho ſees in ſecret, and is pleas'd 
with that undiſſembled piety which honours 
him as an Omnipreſent God. 

Laſtly, This doctrine ſhews the abſurdity 
of worſhipping idols. Gods that are acknow- 
ledged not to be every where, are not worthy 
of religious reſpect any where. In reality, 
and by nature they are no gods, as St. Paul 
ſays very juſtly concerning them. They are /;- 
ing vanities, ſo the Scripture often calls them, 
their divinity, the mere fiction of the human 

imagination. But by the confeſſion of their 
worſhippers, they have only a limited pre- 
ſence, power and underſtanding, gods only of 

„ Par- 
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of I particular countries, or perhaps only of par- Se RM. 
to Ml ticular places in them, gods of the hills and nor VII. 
of the wallies. And how they came by their ſe. - 
veral ſituations, and had their diſtin pro- 
vinces aſſign d them, their votaries cannot pre- 
tend to tell; which one would think, ſhould 
be an inſuperable difficulty attending the very 
e foundations of their ſuperſtition, Who can 
r give a reaſon for Chemeſh his being the god of 
che Moabites, and why Milcom ſhould exer- 

i Wl ciſe his godſhip over the children of Ammon? 
e And if the titles of the topical Deities cannot 
obe made out, the honours paid to them may 
de miſplac'd, and men be ſerving the wrong 
d god. But it is needleſs to infiſt on particular 
5 WW arguments, againſt a devotion which, in the 

whole of it, is ſo apparently irrational. That 
) Wl ſupreme eternal Being who has manifeſted, 
and does ſtill manifeſt his power and intelli- 
genee, and thereby his eſſential preſence every 
„where, is alone worthy to receive the praiſes, 
me religious homage and adoration, of all in- 
eelligent creatures im heaven and earth, and is 
i ever nigh to all that call upon him in truth. 
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SERMON VII. 


Gon's Almighty Power, by what Ad: 
manifeſted, and in what Senſe to 
be underſtood. 


Gen. xvii. 1. 


The Lord appeared unto Abraham and ſail 
unto him, I am God Almighty. 


StxmM, A S the idea of power is one of the moſt 
VIII. familiar to our minds, it ariſes from 
u multitude of occaſions, from an attention 
to our own activity, and the many changes 

we ſee in material objects, which lead us 

to the conſideration of a cauſe or cauſes, 

that is, power producing them; ſo Omnipo- 

tence is one of the firſt perfections which rea- 

ſon has taught men to aſcribe to the Supreme 

Being. We cannot avoid obſerving a great di- 

verſity of operations and effects; and conſe- 
quently a great difference in the degrees of 
power: But the higheſt meaſure of this per- 
fection muſt belong to the firſt univerſal 

Cauſe, 


God's Almighty Power, &c. 


Cauſe, whoſe characters have in the preceding 8E R M. 
diſcourſes, been proy'd; and indeed by all who VIII. 
believe his exiſtence, are acknowledg'd to be Ya 


intelligence and activity. If there is one im- 
menſe, neceſſarily exiſting and eternal Spirit, 
the deſigning originalAuthor of all appearances 
and of all powers diſtinct from his own, in the 
univerſe, his power muſt be the greateſt of all, 
pay, the greateſt and moſt abſolute that can be. 
Forit muſt be ſufficient for its own productions, 
ſuperior to all which are derived from it; and 
to ſuppoſe the poſſibility of a greater, is to ſup- 
poſe that a ſuperior power may proceed from 
an inferior and inſufficient cauſe, or from no- 
thing. Accordingly, all of mankind who ac- 
knowledg'd the one ſupreme etgrnal Deity, 
have conſtantly agreed in attributing to him 
the character which the God of Abraham 
claims for himſelf, that he is Almighty : How- 
ever they might differ in their notions con- 
cerning his other perfections, here they are 
unanimous. The idea of power always ac- 
companies that of Divinity. The prophet 
Jaiab therefore having aſſerted the ſupremacy 
of the God of Irael, which is prov'd by 
his wonderful works, reproaches the heathen 
idols with weakneſs. He calls upon them to 
ſhew their Godhead by the operations of their 


power, either in doing good or ud +; for an 
+ Iſaiah xli. 23. im- 


250 God's Almighty Power, by what acts manife}ted 
SER NM. impotent God is an abſurdity, in the opinion 
VIII. of every man. But if there be one indepen- 
—— dent God for everlaſting, on whom all things 
depend, there appears no colourable pretence 
for denying that he is All-powerful. And as 
this is among the firſt principles univerſally 
receiv'd in ſpeculation; ſo it has a moſt di- 
rect and immediate influence to the purpoſes 
of religion. For tho' all the Divine perfec- 
tions concur in exciting religious diſpoſitions , 
and taken together, they form that amiable 
character, which is the object of our devout 
affections; yet the conſideration of Almighty 
power, in a particular manner ſtrikes the 
mind with awe, and produces that fear which 
is a great ſecurity of our obedience, I ſhall 
therefore in this diſcourſe endeavour to ex- 
plain the attribute of Omnipotence, which by 
the cleareſt evidence of reaſon, we are con- 
vinc'd, belongs to God. And I will, Fr}, 
ſhew wherein it conſiſts, and by what works 
it is manifeſted. Secondly, In what ſenſe and 

with what limitation it is to be underſtood. 
Firſt, Let us confider wherein the Omni po- 
tence of God conſiſts, and by what works it is ma- 
nifefted. The principle itſelf, the Almighty 
Power of the Deity, by which can be meant 
nothing elſe but his infinitely active Nature, 
is too high for us to underſtand, All the idea 
4 we 


and in what Senſe to be underſtood. 251 
n ve can have of it is by its operations, which S x RR. 
- I is inadequate, but it repreſents the object to our VIII. 
minds as being very great; ſince the effects by 
e © which we form it, even thoſe of them which 
fall within our own particular knowledge, are 
ſo many and ſo wonderful. All things that 
are in the univerſe, the firſt Cauſe himſelf 
only excepted, are his works, and all power 
is derived from him. Now, if the effects 
vaſtly tranſcend the capacity of the human 
mind, how can it by ſearching find out the 
+ Wl Cauſe? If we cannot reach to the utmoſt li- 
mits of created nature, nor comprehend the 
productions of Divine Power, how ſhall we 
comprehend the Power itſelf, which muſt be 
if fuppos'd to be far ſuperior to them? What 
pretence can there be for denying or doubting 
that he can do whatever pleaſeth him, who 
made the heavens and all the hoſts of them, the 
tarth and all things that are therein, the ſea 
and all that therein is, and who preſerveth them 
all +? But we need not puzzle our thoughts by 
endeavouring to imagine the utmoſt extent of 
pofſibility, when we begin to form an idea of 
Divine Power; let us conſider it as manifeſted 
in actual exiſtence, for that will furniſh us 
with inſtances to which we ſhall find our un- 
derſtandings unequal, 
The giving being to things that were not, 
is an exerciſe of Power which ſurpaſſes our 
t Nehemiah ix, 6. com- 
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252 God's Almighty Power, by what acts manifeſted 
SER M. comprehenſion, becauſe it is unparallel'd in 
VIII. other cauſes, and far beyond any activity that 
e are conſcious of in ourſelves, or can by 


means of our ſenſes diſcern in others, which 
requires pre- exiſtent materials to work upon, 
A power to change the exterior and viſible 
forms of matter is what we can eaſily com- 
prehend, for that we find ourſelves able to do 
in. many inſtances ; and the more difficult 
operations of nature in changing the inward 
frame of things, whereby the ſame ſubſtance 
paſſes into a variety of very different appear- 
ances. For example, that which is now earth 
and water having undergone ſeveral prepara- 
tory alterations, becomes corn and other ve- 
getables ; afterwards it is converted, into ani- 
mal juices ; from whence ſome of it perſpires 
in ſmall particles and mixes with the air, the 
reſt adheres to the ſolid parts of the animal 
body, or 1s diſcharged in various forms: Theſe, 
I ſay, and ſuch like operations, however it may 
exceed our {kill to imitate, or even to com- 
prehend them fully, yet are familiar to! us, 
being daily exemplified before our eyes in na- 
tural generation and corruption. But to bring 
ſomething out of nothing, or cauſe that to 
exiſt which had no exiſtence before in any 
form, requires a Power ſo much ſuperior to 

ours, and is fo unlike any agency which falls 
: within 


and in what Senſe to be underſtood. 


within our obſervation and experience, that 8 E RM. 
no materials of our knowledge can furniſh us VIII. 
with any notion of it : and this is an operation 


which we aſcribe to Almighty God. 

Some indeed have preſum'd to aſſert, that 
creation in this ſenſe, is in itſelf abſolutely 
impoſſible ; ſo that it paſs'd into an axiom 
with the ancient Atherts, which they relied 
on as the chief ſupport of their cauſe, that 
nothing can come from nothing. Nay, ſome 
Theiſts themſelves are ſaid to have acknow- 
ledg'd it, fo far as to aſſert the eternity of 
matter, which however they believ'd was ſtill 
ſubject to the Power of the co- eternal Deity, 
to modify and diſpoſe of it at his pleaſure. 
But tho' I grant that this philoſophic opinion 
does not utterly deſtroy the firſt and main 
principle of religion; and a man, not altoge- 
ther inconſiſtently with his believing the be- 
ing of God, may entertain the notion laſt 
mentioned, that is, concerning the eternity of 
matter; yet I muſt obſerve, that theſe philo- 
ſophers ſeem not to have duly conſidered the 
true notion of abſolute eternity, which in- 
cludes ſelf-exiſtence, neceſſary exiſtence, and 
independence; characters, which can never 
reaſonably be attributed to merely paſhve un- 
intelligent things, and therefore, as has been 
already ſhewn, they cannot be abſolutely eter- 

nal, 


254 God's Almighty Power, by what act: manifeſted 
SERM. nal, but their very being as well as their form; 


VIII. and appearances, muſt be produc'd by the 
—— Divine Power. But indeed if we attend to the 


propoſition itſelf abſtractly, that Nothing can 
come from Nothing, we ſhall ſee no rational 
foundation, upon which it could be received 
as a certain truth in this ſenſe, that nothing 
can poſſibly be created, or no real entity be- 
gin to be. What appearance is there of a 
contradiction in ſuppoſing that matter, a kind 
of being ſo imperfect, intirely paſſive and lia. 
ble to ſo many mutations, ſhould begin to ex. 
1ſt, or that it ſhould ceaſe to be, by the effi- 
ciency of a powerful agent? Is there any ab- 
ſurdity in conceiving that there might have 
been more or leſs of it than there actually is? 
nay, is not that a ſuppoſition which our 
minds come eaſily into? And if fo, there can 
appear no abſurdity in placing it within the 
compals of creating power. One can ſcarcely 
1magine what ſhould have led men into ſuch a 
way of thinking, as that creation in the ſtrict- 
eſt ſenſe, is impoſſible ; unleſs it be that they 
are ſenſible it is above their own power, and 
above the ordinary operations of nature which 
we diſcern. But ſhall we meafure all power 
by our own ſcantling, and conclude there is 
none greater than what we poſſeſs, at leaſt, 
that we can comprehend, when there are 


num- 
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numberleſs appearances daily in the world, the 8 ER M. 
uctions of an inviſible Power, which we VIII. 
neither have ability to effect, nor can under- * 


ſtand the reaſons of them. 

Vet methinks, if we attend to the opera- 
tions of our own minds, the formation of new 
being needs not appear ſo ſtrange to us, as to 
give any occaſion for imagining it to be im- 
poſſible. For tho' our minds are unequal to 
the production of new ſubſtances, yet their 
works are ſo far above the operations of mat- 
ter, which are the objects of our ſenſes, that 
creation is not more unlike the higheſt efforts 
of the human capacity. The riſing up of new 
ideas and ſentiments in the mind, and new 
diſpoſitions ; its giving by its own activity a 
new determination to the exerciſe of its own 
faculties; and raifing an intirely new motion 
in ſome bodies ;—1 ſay, creation is not more 
unlike theſe, than they are to mechaniſm ; 
which ſhews us that operations of one ſort can 
give us no idea of another. But we have no 
teaſon on that account, to deny the poſſibility 
of them. Suppoſing an intelligent being to 
have no idea of ſelf-· determining power, (which 
is no impoſſible ſuppoſition, for there does not 
appear to us any ſuch connexion between the 
ideas of perception and ſelf- determining ac- 
tion, but that 2 may be ſeparated ;) ſuppo- 

ſing 
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SER RM. ſing this, I ſay, ſpontaneous action would ſeem 
VIII. as ſtrange to ſuch a being, as making ſome- 
—— thing out of nothing does to us: And there 


would in that caſe, be the ſame reaſon for de- 
nying the poſſibility of -the former, that any 
man has for denying the other ; indeed there 
is no more reaſon in either caſe, than a blind 
man has to deny that there is, or can be, any 
ſuch thing as light or colours. 1. 

But why ſhould any man imagine that the 
power of bringing things into being from pure 
non exiſtence, is abſurd, who, reflecting on 
himſelf, is naturally led to conclude, that he 
began to be, and therefore is an inſtance of x 
new ſubſtantial production, by creating Power. 
Every man knows that his own perſonality, 
that is, his conſciouſneſs had a commence- 
ment, and is of no very long duration; for the 
arbitrary ſuppoſition of the pre- exiſtence of 
ſouls even from eternity, we may paſs by, 2: 
a conceit not worthy of our notice, being ſup- 
ported by no kind of evidence; nor is the crea- 
ture here ſpoken of a ne ſpiritual ſubſtance 

abſtractly, but a new perſon ) and ſince this 

thinking conſcious Self, a ſubſtantial Being, 
of whoſe exiſtence we have the greateſt cer- 
tainty, began to be, not of itſelf, but produ- 
ced by a Cauſe, it may be to us a ſatisfying 
bake of creating Power. For, what greater 
| difficulty 
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difficulty can there be in conceiving that GodSE RM. 
made heaven and earth, than in conceiving VIII. 


that be formed the ſelf-conſcious ſpirit of mann 


. W within him? Is matter any more real than the 
principle of thought and volition ? And could 
not the Power which gave exiſtence to the 
| WW che, alſo produce the other ? To ſay that the 
ppirit is no more than a certain modification 

or quality of matter, ariſing from the figure, 

compoſition and motion of its more ſubtle 
parts, is a pretence which I have elſewhere 
8 difprov'd, and ſhall not now conſider it. But 
- WI without entering into any inquiry concerning 
che nature of ſubſtances, material or immate- 

nal, and the power they may poſſibly be en- 
dued with, of which we have very little know- 
ledge; any man who calmly attends to the 
beginning of his own perſonal exiſtence, that 


convinc'd is to him as inexplicable as the crea · 
tion of the material World. 

But tho' creation in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, or 
making things out of pure nathing, is far from 
being abſurd, (indeed there lies no juſt objec- 
Lon againſt it; for its being incomprehenſible 
oo us is no argument at all, ſinee it does not 
I ppear to our minds impoſſible, or to imply 
Vor. I. R a 


b, of his conſoious thinking, muſt ſee in it an 
WO exertion of power of which he can form no 
diſtinct idea; and which he cannot but be 
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SRM. a contradiction; on the contrary, we have 
VIII. great reaſon to believe that both our own ſpi- 
tits, and the matter of the univerſe, were ori- 
ginally the productions of infinite Power, out 

of abſolute non- exiſtence;) yet creation, in 

this ſtricteſt ſenſe, is not the principal and 

moſt obvious manifeſtation, whereby we un- 
derſtand the inviüble things of God, his eter- 

nal Power and Godhead. But that which may 

be alſo, and uſually is ſtiled creation, and 
which by the cleareſt evidence of reaſon we 
know to be the work of the Deity ; namely, 

the diſpoſing all things in the world into the 
regular forms which we ſee, and - framing 
them into vaſt and beautiful ſyſtems, which 
(comprehending an infinite variety of parts, all 
plac'd in the moſt exact order, and all con- g 
ſpiring-to make one harmonious whole,) ſhew 

not only the perfect intelligence, but the acti- n 

vity of the great Author, and that he has an 
unlimited command over univerſal nature, 
When: we conſider that he felleth the number 

of the /lars, and calleth them all by their names; 

be, covereth the beaven with clouds, and pre- 
pureth rain for the earth; be giveth ſnow like 
, and ſcattereth tbe. boar-froft like aſhes *; 

he flretebetb out the nortb over the empiy 
piace, and bangeth the earth upon nothing ; be 


bingeth up the Welers in his thick claud, and 
Sy tbe 
* Pal, cxlvil, 5 
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the cloud is not rent under them *; he hathSERm- 
meaſured the waters in the hollow of his hand, VIII. 


and meted out the heaven with a ſpan, and 
comprebended the duſt of the earth in a mea- 
ſure, and weighed the mountains in ſcales, and 
the hills in a balance + ;—when, I ſay, we con- 
fider all this, we muſt conclude that great is 
ur Lord and of great power, theſe are only a 
fart of his ways, how little a portion ts heard 
of him, but the thunder of his power who can 
underſtand + +2 | 


For it is to be obſerv'd, that the power of 


a voluntary agent muſt ſtill be ſuppoſed ſu- 
perior to all its effects; all his ſtrength is not 
exhauſted in his works, but the virtue which 
produc'd them is ſufficient to produce more. 


Js that tho' we knew all the works of God, 
nich we do not, we ſhould not thereby be 
ble to make a judgment concerning the ut- 
" Wmoſt extent of his power, which- remains 
g one undecaying principle of operation, ſuf- 


icent for new productions beyond what we 
can imagine. But the effects of Divine Om- 
nipotence which actually exiſt, far ſurpaſs 


unworthy of our notice hete, which we have 
y the modern improvements of natural philo- 


5 ophy, that thereby our idea of the works of 


7 od is greatly enlarged. Formerly men were 


R 2 uſed 
Job xxvi. I Iſalah xl. f Job xxvi. 14. 


dur comprehenſion. It is one advantage not 
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SERM.uſcdto think that this earth is the only habi- 
VII tation of living creatures, except that the an. 
ess, pure ſpirits, who require no ſuch place 

of abode, ſtand in the immediate preſence of 
God, and ſurround his throne in the heavens, 
But later and more accurate obſervation has 
given men reaſon to believe that other bodies 
of a vaſt magnitude, within the ſolar ſyſtem, 
and of a conſtitution not unlike that of our 
globe, are alſo inhabited, Why ſhould it 
enter into our minds to imagine that ſuch 
ſtupendous orbs are made for nothing, but to 
be very imperfectly diſcerned. by mankind? 
Is it not much more rational to think, that 
fince they are fitted for beings of a conſtitution 
ke ours, they are poſſeſs d by ſuch ; and that 
by their conſtant. rotations round their own 
axis, and by their periodical revolutions about 
the ſun as their center, - they are illuminated 
and warm'd by it in the ſame manner as the 
earth is? Nor is it unlikely that the fixed ſtars, 
ſhining by their own unborrowed light, at ſo 

_ © prodigious a diſtance from us that no judg- 
ment can be made of it, are the centers of 

- other ſyſtems, each of them perhaps as large 

as this; and how many there may be of them, 
and how remote from each other as well a: 
from us, no one of mankind can pretend, 
with the leaſt degree of probability, to con- 


jecture, 
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ure. Theſe ſpeculations, which in the 8E RN. 
- W main ſeem to be juſt, being founded on ob- VIII. 
e ſervation of the magnitude and diſtance of the 

f W heavenly bodies, and their viſible variations, 
, WH tend to give us a very magnificent idea of the 
; Wl works and the power of God. How wonder- 

s WW fol are they? How great is He, «cortby to re- 
„ive glory and honour, who has created all theſe 

r things for his good Pleaſure ; who has rais'd 
it worlds above worlds,” far beyond the reach of 
h WI buman knowledge, all of them ſtock'd with 

o MW proper inhabitants, qualified to underftand 
nd admire his perfections diſplayed in they, 
uad to ſhew forth his praiſe ? 
n But the ever/a/ting God, the creator of che 
it WH heavens and the earth, fainterh not nor is wea- | 
his hand is not ſbortned, nor has his ſtrength 
it WY fuffer'd any abatement by all he has done. It 

db impoſſible for us to imagine what works of 
i WM the ſame, or of different kinds, he is able to 
„produce. One thing we are ſure of, and it 
{ol gives us a very awful idea of his Omnipotence, 

g- that he can deſtroy his own works; for the 
of WM power which has made, is ſufficient tounmake, 
ge end the beings which owe their exiſtence 
n, otiginally to hinf, and continually depend up- 
as WI 0n him, muſt ceaſe to be, at his pleaſure, He 
d, can unhinge the whole frame of nature, and 
n- Giffolve the great ſyſtems which his Power 
re. has raiſed. It is not ſo eaſy for human force 
R 3 to 
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SERM.to demoliſh the fabrics, which with great 
VIII. labour it has erected, as for Omnipotence to 


reduce the heavens and the earth to their ori. 
ginal chaos; for they can none of them make 
the leaſt reſiſtance to his will. Thus the 
Scripture elegantly deſcribes the ſovereign do- 
minion of - Almighty God over the world, 
and his power to remove thoſe parts of it which 
ſeem to be built on the moſt ſtable foundation, 
He removeth the mountains and they know it not, 
he overturneth them in his anger, he ſhaketh the 
earth out of her place, and the pillars tbe reif 
tremble z; he commandeth tbe ſun and it riſeth 
not, and ſealeth up the Gars . The pillars if 
hegven tremble and are aſtoniſhed at bis reprof, 
he divideth the ſea with bis power, and by his 
underſtanding he ſmiteth through the proud +. 
He rebuketh the” ſea and maketh it dry, and 
drieth up 'the «rivers. The mountains quake 
at him, and the bills melt, and the earth is 
burnt at bis preſence g. So that if the whole 
world is not involved in confuſion, and the 
frame of nature does not ſuffer an univerſal 
diſſolution, it does not proceed from any 
defect of power in God, but from the per- 
fection of his wiſdom and goodneſs. Which 
leads me to obſerve, | W 

a2dly, The manifeſtation. of the power of 
God in preſerving his creatures, as he ori- 
| | ginally 
Job ix. f Job axyi. f Nabu- © 
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pinally gave them being, and in governing SERM. 
them. The whole univerſe ſubſiſts by the VIII. 


word of his power, and all the parts of it, 
with their various motions and changes, are 
ſo directed by his mighty providence, as to 
anſwer the ends for which they were made. 
I obſerved before , that ſome of the greateſt 
and moſt common appearances of nature are 
not to be accounted for otherwiſe than by the 
interpoſition of the Divine power. And tho? 
this is often the leſs attended to becauſe of the 
apparent uniformity in the courſe of things, 
(which perhaps unthoughtful men conſider as 
if they followed by a kind of natural neceſſity, 
ther than intelligent direCion ;) yet a ſeri- 
ous reflection would ſatisfy us that the hn 
of-the Lord does all theſe things; that it is Di- 
vine Providence which upholds the order of 
the world, and rules the courſe of nature; 
which makes the day ſpring know its place, 
and flretches out the ſhadows of the evening; 
that commands the ſun to ſhine by day, and the 


moon by night ; that prepares a place for the 


rain, and a way for the lightning of thunder ; 


that maketh the herbs to grow upon the earth, 


and brings the fruits to perfection; that fixes 


the limits of the ſea and the dry land. I fay, 


the Providence of God does all this as truly, 

and by as real an efficiency, as if there were 

' R 4 no 
* Diſcourſe 7th, 
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SER M. no order and dependence of things, no general 


VIE. laws by which they are govern'd, but the ap. 


pearances of eyery-moment were ſo many ſe- 
parate, independent effects, requiring, each a 
ſeveral cauſe, or at leaſt, a. ſeveral unconnec- 
ted exertion of power to produce them. The 
wiſdom of God is conſpicuous in the ſimpli- 
city of his providential adminiſtration ; at leaſt, 
our finite underſtandings are enabled to di. 
tern and to. admire his counſel in the regula- 
rity of his works, by what we call fimplicity, 
as being more caſy to our underſtandings, tho 
no more ealy to his infinite power and wil- 
dom. When we ſee a train of events follow- 
ing each other in orderly ſucceſſion, and a 
multitude of effects depend on one cauſe, it 


gives us 4 delightful idea of wiſe and ſteddy 


counſel in the goyernment of the world ; and 
we are thereby directed to form our ſchemes 
and take the meaſures of our conduct in life, 
But it would be extremely ſtupid ſa to engage 
our attention to the ſettled courſe of events, as 
to overlook the inviſible power which governs 
them; not to behold the majeſty of the Lord, 
nor regard the operations of his bands. 


„vet God does not confine himſelf to what 
are commonly called the laws of nature, 


really no more than the ordinary ſeries of his 
own operations; (for inanimate things, which 
we 
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we are here conſidering, do not properly S x RM. 

„ obey laws, they are ruled only by an imme- VIII. 

- diate influence of power, which they cannot 

a Þ cfiſt;) but, I ſay, God is not confined to 

- & theſe laws, ſometimes he acts againſt the 

e N common courſe of nature, whereby he mani- 

- & feſts bis power, not as if it were really greater 

- Win theſe inſtances, or the operation more dif- 

. WW ficult to him; but to awaken the attention 

- W of men by an extraordinary interpoſition, 

„ad excite them to their duty. Of this ſort 

Jof works were the great flood, whereby te old 
- Wl #07 1d of the ungodly was overthrown; the con- 
- W fuming of Sodom and Gomorrah by fire from 

: WW heaven ; the dividing of the Red Sea, ſo that 

t the Vraelites were preſerv'd and the Egyptians 

' W drown'd ; the terrible convulſions of nature at 
| 


the giving of the law in the wilderneſs ; the 
preternatural events which accompanied the 
death and reſurrection of our Saviour; and 
many miraculous works done by him and his 
; poſtles, of which we have clear hiſtorical 
evidence. "Tis true, we cannot be abſolutely 
certain from the nature of the things them- 
ſelves, that all theſe, and ſuch like events, 
t are the peculiar works of Omnipotence: How 
far the capacity of inferior unſeen agents may 
SF reach, and what power they may have, by 
Divine Permiſſion, over what is commonly 
4 called 
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Sr RM. called the courſe of nature, we know not. 

VIII. But this we are ſure of, that there is one eter. 

* King whoſe throne is prepared in heaven 

and his kingdom is over all, the Fountain of 

all power and authority. And if his mini. 

ſtring ſpirits are able to effect ſuch prodigies 

as are aſtoniſhing to us, this heightens, in- 

ſtead of leſſening our idea of his Majeſty; 

fince the higheſt of them are under his com- 

mand, and abſolutely ſubject to his diſpoſal, 

holding their powers, and. the very founda- 

tion of them, their being, by no. other te- 
nure than his free gift. | 

.34ly, The Perfection of God's ſupreme 

power is difplay'd in the manner of his ope- 

ration, which is, not like that of finite -ac- 

tive beings, gradual and ſucceſſive, painful 

and laborious, but his work is eaſy to him, 

as it is irrefiſtible by any oppoſite ſtrength ; 

and if there be a repetition of Divine acts, or 

a a continuance in working, that does not ariſe 

from any difficulty he finds in the execution 

of his purpoſes, which is the caſe with inferior 

agents, and the cauſe of their leiſurely pro- 

ceeding. But the greateſt of all the works of 

God, I mean the moſt incomprehenſible to 

us, perhaps to any finite mind, is, and muſt 

be perform'd in an inſtant, that is creating 


things out of nothing, or giving them the 
D begin- 
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beginning of their exiſtence ; for the tranſi-SE R M. 
tion from nothing to being admits of no ſuc- VIII. 


ceſſion. We have however, ſome faint im- 
perfect image of the Divine operations in the 
activity of our minds. For tho' we are flow 
and weak in underſtanding, and the defect of 
our knowledge muſt be ſupplied, ſo far as we 
are able to ſupply it, by conſideration, that 
we may form our purpoſes as wiſcly as we 
can, yet when they are form'd, the execution 
is neither tedious nor difficult, within the nar- 
row ſphere to which we are confined. We 
are not conſcious of any thing but the mere 
determination of the will, (than which nothing 
can be conceiy'd quicker in producing its im- 
mediate effect,) that moves the organs of the 
body, which alone are properly, tho' not ab- 
ſolutely ſubject to the mind; more diſtant 
works neceſſarily require longer time, from 
the nature of material inſtruments, and the 
imperfect power we have over them. But if 
we ſuppoſe a ſpirit intimatelypreſent in all parts 
of the univerſe, having a more perfect know- 
ledge of, and abſolute dominion over every 
thing in nature, than we have over the neareſt 
and moſt immediate organs of ſenſation” and 
motion; this gives us a faint notion of the 
Divine power, and the manner of its exerciſe; 
it operates with the moſt perfect eaſe and with- 
: rt - out 
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| SERM.out any reſiſtance ; the counſels of God are 
WII. fulfilled only by his determining them to be 


done. By the word of the Lord were the bea- 
vens made, and all the boſts of them by the breath 
of bis mouth s; and when be ſendeth forth hi; 
commandment upon earth, his word runneth 
very ſwiftly, giving ſnow, hoar-froſt and ice: 
Again, he ſends his powerful word and melteth 
them, and cauſeth the waters to flow. From 
this imperfe& account it appears, that we can- 
not think too highly of the power of God, 
which is abſolute, and properly called Almigb- 
ty, ſince to it the whole world and all things 
therein owe their being and perfection: For 
no reaſon. can be aſſign d why any thing with- 
in the bounds of poſſibility, ſhould nat. be if 
God pleaſes, ſeeing it requires no more power 
to produce 1 it, than has been actually mani- 
feſted in the production of that which docs 
exiſt. I come in the 

24. place, to conſider in what ſenſe, and 
with what limitations, the doctrine of Divine 
Omnipotence is to be underſtood. And the 
firſt and moſt obvious limitation has been juſt 
now inſinuated, namely, that when it is ſaid 
the power of God is infinite, the meaning is, 
not that it reaches deyond poſſibility, or ex- 
tends to the doing of what is in itſelf impoſ- 
a able, that is, implies a contradiction. The 


1 meaſure 
* Pal. xxxili. 6, + Pſa), cxlvii. 
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meaſure of poſſibility to us is conceivableneſs; S ERM. 
that of which we can have no idea, but that VIII. 


refle&ting on it, appears to be nothing, we 
pronounce impoſſible, and not to be effected 
by any power. I do not intend by this that 
we ſhould call things impoſſible, or pretend 
to judge that the Power of God cannot pro- 
duce them, merely becauſe we cannot com- 
prehend, or have any idea at all of the man- 
ner of operation ; but where there is an appa- 
rent inconſiſtency in the idea of the effect, ſo 
that one part of it neceſſarily deſtroys another; 
for that is really the idea of nothing, which 
is not the object of power. To ſay that by 
the Power of God, a thing may be and not 
be at the ſame time, that a whole may be no 
greater than one of its parts, that number or 
magaitude may be at once equal and unequal, 
that bodies, contrary to their nature, may be 
without ſolidity, and be in different places at 
the ſame time ;—to ſay that theſe and ſuch like 
abſurdities may be effected by the Power of 
God, is only to ſet his power in a ridiculous 
light, and to deſtroy .all the foundations of 
our knowledge. And it is abſurd to imagine, 
that the Being of God himſelf, and his attri- 
butes, eſſentially unchangeable, are ſubje& to 
any power whatever, And therefore, 


2dly, 
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SERM. 2dly, We ought not to aſcribe to the Power of 
VIII. of God any thing which is unworthy of his” 


other perfections, any thing which is incon- ol 
ſiſtent with the wiſdom, or the moral rectitude fol 
and goodneſs of his nature; for that is ab- ” 
ſurdly to ſet the attributes of the Deity at va- ot 
riance with each other, and to diſhonour his“ 
true character under the pretence of magni. N 
fying his power. Men may fooliſhly imagine, “ 
that what they call arbitrary power, is a moſt I. 
exalted and glorious condition ; judging not a 
by any real perfection in the thing itſelf, but P 
only by the diſtinction and ſuperiority which I 


it gives them above others. If by arbitrary 
-power: be meant that which is independent 
and liable to no controul from without, in 
that ſenſe it does belong to Almighty God: 

But if it ſignifies a power of acting according 
to mere will and pleaſure, without any regard 
to right and reaſon;—this is ſo far from being 
in itſelf an excellency, however it may be de- 
ſir d by weak ambitious mortals, that nothing 
can appear more deform'd, and odious to the 
unbiaſs'd human mind. Can any man, calmly 
conſidering, and not under the influence of 
paſſion, think brutal force amiable, -that is, 
force ſeparated from reaſon, equity and good- 
neſs? Rather does it not fill the mind with 
horror? If we compare human governments 


of 
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foundation with the prerogative of the prince, 
and equally fafe from violent invaſion; the 
other wholly deſpotic, where the lives, liber- 
ties and eſtates of men, are abſolutely ſubject 
to the caprice of a paſſionate mortal, accuſ- 
tomed to tyrannical cruelty, and flatter'd into 
an opinion that it is the higheſt glory, which 
the human nature is capable of being raiſed 
to upon ſuch a compariſon, it will be eaſy 
determine whether arbitrary power, in the 
ſenſe. already explain'd, be a real perfection 
in the eſteem of intelligent beings. Far be 
it from us to entertain any ſuch notions of 
the Divine dominion, which, tho' it be ab- 
ſolutely uncontroulable, that is, it cannot be 
eſiſted by any oppoſite ſtrength, (for aubo can 
ay God's hand, or ſay unto bim, what doſt 
thou?) yet is always exercis d with perfect 
wiſdom and moral rectitude. It is therefore 
like impoſſible to alter the nature of things 
which he has made, that is, make them to be 
what at the ſame time he has made them not to 
be, (that were to deſtroy the power by which 
hey are produc'd and do ſubſiſt) and for him 
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muſt always appear to his perfect underſtand- 
I Ing, 


C2 — 


of theſe directly oppoſite characters; the one & ꝝ R N. 
limited by law and juſtice, where the rights VIII. 
of ſubjects are ſecured on the ſame equitable 


to act againſt that invariable reaſon which 
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SER NM. ing, and againſt his moral perfections which 
VIII. are, equally with power, inſeparable from his 

eſſence. And for this reaſon the Scripture 
juſtly aſſerts moral evil to be impoſſible for 
God, or any thing which ſuppoſes him to 
have done amiſs; as when it ſays, that it i 
impoſſible for him to lie, and to repent; 
which impoſſibility, tho' in ſome reſpects dil. 
ferent from what is meant by contradiction 
in the nature of things, yet ſtands upon a 
ſure a foundation; for the attributes of God 
which are called moral, do as really and im- 
mutably belong to his nature, as his natural 
perfections, and are as neceſſary a part of his 
character. Thus Elibu excellently ſpeaks 
concerning the government of Providence 
Far be it from Gnd that he ſhould do wicked: 
neſs, and from the Almighty, that be ſhoull 
commit iniquity. For. the work of a man ſhall 
he render unto him, and cauſe every man t1 
find according to bis ways. Yea, ſurely Gad 
will not do wickedhy, neither will the Almighty 
pervert judgment. And this, inſtead of ſhew- 
ing any defect of power, ariſes from the ple- 
nitude of it; for, as Elibu adds in the 13th 
verſe, Who bath given him a charge over the 
earth? or who hath diſpoſed the whole world? 
Men are therefore tyrannical, becauſe they 
are impotent ; a ſecret conſciouſneſs of de- 
pendent, 
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* Job xxxiv. 10, II, 12. 
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dependant, precarious power, and a miſgiv=8; Sek N. 
ing fear of harm from others, whom their paſ- VIII. 


ſions repreſent as formidable enemies, put 
them upon exerting their utmoſt ability, in 
executing their wrath without delay. But he 
who is ſecure in his unchangeable All-ſuffi» 


ciency, abſolutely independant, and there- 


fore incapable of fear from any adverſe pow- 
er, or of any other paſſion which terminates 
in ſelf-defence, can never be tempted to a& 
otherwiſe than according to the moſt perfect 
wiſdom, rectitude and goodneſs, | 
To form in us a right temper towards 
God, and that affectionate practical regard to 
him, which is our principal duty, we ſhould 
carefully endeavour to have juſt notions con- 


cerning his government (I mean that which 


is moſt ſtrictly and properly ſo called) over 
rational and moral agents, The ſole founda- 
tion of it cannot be the natural attribute of 
Power, for that alone can never produce ſuch 
obedience, as the voice of our own reaſon will 
pronounce truly good, and acceptable to the 
Deity. So the human mind is conftituted, as 
neceſſarily to diſcern the difference between 
moral good and evil, and be directed to form 
its conduct by a regard to that difference, 
otherwiſe it cannot enjoy inward tranquillity 
with ſelf-approbation. If this be the inva- 

Vorl. I, S riable 
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SERM. riable law of our nature, the declared will of 
VIII. any being, how powerful ſoever, cannot be 


the rule of our actions, inconſiſtently with 
our original moral ſentiments, nor indeed 
any farther than as it appears agreeable to 
them. The true foundation therefore of 
God's moral government is, not his abſolute 
power to diſpoſe of the creatures as he pleaſes, 
but the unchangeable rectitude and goodneſs 
of his nature, manifeſted in that moral hu- 
man conſtitution, of which he is the Au- 
thor: Tho? the conſideration of his natural 
dominion powerfully enforces our obedience, 
as containing motives.that rationally work up- 
on.our hopes and fears, which are not indeed 
the original (| prings of morality, but of great 
uſe, eſpecially in this imperfect ſtate of trial, 
to ſupport the mind againſt temptations, and 
anſwer objections taken from the ſeeming, op- 
poſition of virtue to our intereſt. . 

Again, we naturally conſider all juſt go- 
vernment over intelligent agents, as intended 
for their good; ſo that tis ſcarcely poſſible, 
any power or authority over men ſhould ap- 
pear to the human mind amiable, which does 
not purſue this end. The ſame is the great 
ruling principle of action in every.good mem- 
her of ſociety as ſuch, and he ſtudies accord- 
ing to his ſtation and capacity, | to promote 

the 
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the public benefit in the beſt manner he can. SE RN. 
If the true intereſt of a community were uni- VIII. 


verſally known, and all the members fincere- 
ly diſpoſed to purſue it uniformly, there 


fore they are neceſſary, becauſe many of the 
ſubjects are ignorant of their duty to the pub- 


lic, or may be diverted from attending to it 


by their private irregular affections and paſ- 


fions. Human civil conſtitutions provide 
againſt theſe inconveniencies as well as they 


can, tho' ſtill but imperfetly. Thoſe forms 
of government are the beſt, which moſt effec- 
tually preſerve the power of legiſlation from 
the influence of human paſſion, caprice and 
corruption, and ſecure its continuance in per- 


ſons of the greateſt reputation for wiſdom and 
integrity: For theſe are the characters of 
higheſt authority among rational beings, and 
which only are regarded by ingenuous minds. 
Penalties added to Laws, which derive all 
their force from mere power, cannot produce 


a willing and reafonable obedience; and, as 


St. Paul juſtly ſays, * ſuch lau with ſanc- 
tions, were made, not for the righteous, but for ; 


the diſobedient and the lawleſs. | 
But the Divine moral government, as the 


obligation it lays upon us cannot be ſatisfied 


* than by an intelligent and affec- 
8 2 tionate 
1 Tim. i. 9. 


would be no occaſion for laws; but there- 
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SERM: tionate obedience, ſo every part of its exerciſe 
VIII. carries the cleareſt evidence of wiſdom, equi- 
ry and goodneſs, the ſtable foundations of 
authority which reaſon cannot reſiſt. What- 

ever God requires of us, he at the ſame time 
Jhews to be good, perfectly agreeable to the 
"cool dictates of our own underſtandings ; ei- 
ther what appears intrinſically good at firſt 
view, ſuch as the love of himſelf and our 
fellow-creatures, or what, upon calm reflec- 

tion, we muſt diſcern to have a neceſſary con- 
nexion with thoſe principal duties, as plain 
conſequences | from them, or as proper means 

in order to our performing them, Tis true, 

that for the purpoſes of morality as well as 

of civil government, every ſubject has not ſuf- 
ficient knowledge to diſcover the beſt means ; 

and therefore God may condeſcend to inter- 

poſe, (as he actually has interpoſed where he 

has granted a revelation to men, ) for promot: 

ing true moral piety and virtue, to-eſtabliſh 
certain poſitive inſtitutions, which are only to 

be conſidered as means of religion; but even 

thoſe poſitive inſtitutions, at leaſt in Chri/tia- 

nity, may be diſcerned, by attentive minds, to 
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be eminently uſeful to the moral ends for Wy 
which they are appointed, and ſo far they 
ſtand upon a moral foundation : And where 8 
the uſcfulneſs of ſuch poſitive appointments |; 


cannot 
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le cannot be clearly diſcerned, our obligation to 8 E RM. 
he obſervance of them does not ariſe from VIII. 
f God's abſolute ſupremacy and natural domi 
i rnion over us, which cannot produce a reaſon- 
able and liberal ſervice, but from a firm per- 
ſuaſion of his immutable rectitude and good- 
neſs, and of his unerring wiſdom. Tho we do 
not at firſt view ſee the propricty and expedi- 
ency of every ſuch inſtitution in particular, yet 
deference to the perfect wiſdom and goodneſs 
of our Ruler, who appointed it for our ad- 
vantage, does rationally determine us to uſe it 
S WM vith diligence and the beſt application of our 
» thinking powers, that we may obtain the be- 
> MW nefit by it which he graciouſly intended. 
" Theſe, I think, are the beſt and moſt be- 
coming ſentiments we can have of God's mo- 
nu government. It is founded, not on his ſo- 

rereign irreſiſtible power and natural domi- 

nion, but on his abſolutely perfect purity, wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs: The end of it is the moſt 
> M:bſolute univerſal good and happineſs of the 
national creation: Its laws are perfect truth 
ad righteouſneſs, which every proper ſubject, 
) 
r 
| 


that is, every intelligent creature may ſee, and 

thereby be induced to yield a reaſonable and 

willing obedience, which alone is real reli- 
ion, and only pleaſing to him. His power in 
che adminiſtration of this government is ex- 4 
8 3 erciſed, 
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VIII. oft perfect equity ; and rewards and puniſh. 
= ="ments are diſtributed in exact proportion to 


the meaſure of moral good or evil, in the dif. 
poſitions and actions of every particular moral 
agent. | 
There is however ſome part of the Divine 
adminiſtration, which in another ſenſe, with 
reſpect to us, may be called arbitrary; that is, 
we cannot pretend to find out the reaſons of 
it, but ought to reſt ſatisfied in the ſovercign 
freedom of his will. What I mean is, that 
tho* God always preſerves inviolable the rights 
which he has given to his creatures, and ad; 
towards all of them according to the exact 
meaſures of wiſdom, equity and goodneſs, not 
one of them ever has reaſon to complain of 
being treated with an undue ſeverity ; yet, 2 
it pleaſes him to manifeſt his power, his ma- 
nifold wiſdom and goodneſs, in the variety o 
his works, it is not to be expected that we 
ſhould comprehend" the particular grounds o 
this variety, or underſtand the reaſons why he 
makes a diſtinction among his creatures: this 
only we are ſure of, that he never injures any 
of them, nay, that he deals bountifully with 
all, which are the proper objects of goodnels. 


The Potter's power over the clay, is a fimili 
tude which the prophet Jeremy uſes ; and at 


ter 
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ter him the apoſtle Paul, to repreſent the do- & x AM. 
minion of God over the creatures, and parti- VIII. 
cularly men. As the Potter intending veſſels 


for various uſes, out of the fame maſs arbi- 
trarily chooſes materials for the coarſer, and 
the finer ſort, diſtinguiſhing them by his 
workmanſhip according to the different pu- 
poſes they are deſigned for ; ſo the forming 
hand of God has made a difference among his 
creatures, as it pleaſed him ; out of the ſame 
matter, originally alike capable of all forms, 
he has made bodies terreſtrial and celeſtial, 
with all their different glories, the ſhining 
conſtellations in the heavens, beautiful flow- 
ers, and clods of earth. In like manner there 
is an apparent diverſity in the condition of in- 
telligent beings, towards whom the Divine 
moral per fections are exerciſed, They are of 
ſuperior and inferior orders, ſome indued with 
higher, ſome with lower powers ; for which 
diſtinction, ſo far as it relates to individuals, 
and that they arc appointed each to their par- 
ticular rank, no reaſon is to be given but 
that it ſo pleaſed the fovereign Lord of all. 
But he is juſt and good to every ſpecies, and 
every individual of them; none has cauſe of 
complaint, but ought to acknowledge the 
bounty of the Creator, whoſe condition of 
being is better than Non-exiſtenee; Particu- 
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SER M-larly-among mankind, the wiſdom of Provi- 
VIII. gence has ſeen: fit to appoint a great difference Nu 
un many reſpects. Their outward eſtates, the My 
conſtitution of their bodies, the natural en- Nd 
dowments of their minds, the opportunities 
for improving them, and their advantages for 
attaining to the knowledge of religion, —all 
theſe are very unequal ; ſome are rich, ſome 
poor; ſome weak, others ſtrong ; ſome are 
favoured with excellent means of education 
and inſtruftion, whilſt others are bred up in 
ignorance. And eſpecially the privileges of 
God's peculiar people, firſt appropriated to the 
Fews, and afterwards enlarg'd to the Chriſtian 
nations, which the Scripture highly celebrates, 
- as they are indeed very great, (for God has fa- 
voured his people with an expreſs revelation, 
he hath ſhewed them bis word, bis ſtatutes and 
bis judgments, while be has not dealt ſo with 
other nations *;) theſe privileges, I ſay, are 
only to be attributed to the diſtinguiſhing fa- 
vour of God. It was not for any merit in the ©, 
Jeus above all others, that God choſe them FI. 
to be a peculiar people unto himſelf ; and the 
nations in which the light of Chriſtianity has 
ſhined, were perhaps ſunk as deep in igno- 
rance, ſuperſtition and vice, as any other in 

the world. | 
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i- But tho? in this branch of his adminiſtra-S ER. 
ce ton God may be ſaid to act arbitrarily, giving VIII. 
— 


ie Wo account of his matters, and it is neceſſary 
1- Wthat it ſhould be ſo, for the order of the world 
s ud the great ends of his providence; yet he 
never acts againſt the rules of equity and 
goodneſs towards any of his creatures. There's 
none of mankind left without manifeſtations” 
of his mercy, and the diſtinction he makes 
by diſpenſing his ſuperadded gifts ſeverally at 
le will, is not the meaſure of his final diſtri- 
bution as judge of the world. If he beſtows 
his favours freely on ſome, he does not there- 


defence of the Divine government to the caſe 


> Wot the Jews, who are repreſented as murmur- 
ing, becauſe the Gentzles, called late to the 


' W ſervice of God, were advanced to the ſame 


privileges with them, The anſwer is, to 
which there can be no colourable pretence of 
an exception, I it not lawful for me io do 
what I will with mine own? And in the pa- 


rable, Mat. xxv. God is repreſented as acting 


with ſovereign freedom, in committing his 
goods to the care of his ſervants ; fo one be 
delivers five talents, to another two, and o 


another one, according to his own will, or 


by injure others, as our Saviour teaches us in 
„has parable *, applying this moſt reaſonable 


according to the judgment which his perfect 


Matt. xx, wiſdom 


#32 God's Almighty Power, by what acts manifeſted 
SNR mM. wiſdom makes of their ſeveral abilities. Thi, 
VIII. pnequal diſtribution makes indeed a differences 
in cheir capacity of ſervice, and lays a four. 


dation for different degrees of happineſs, which 
may be ſuppoſed in every ſtate and every pe. 
riod of our exiſtence, conſiſtently with the 
rightzouſneſs and the goodneſs of God's mori 
government; but itis not the meaſure by which 
recompences are awarded, for in the ſequel of 
the parable, we find 7hey are given according 
to the. improvements ſeverally made by the 
fervants. God will render to every man im- 
partially according to his own works, and the 
degrees of his diligence and fidelity in uſing 
the talents he was entruſted with ; not accord- 
ing to the talents given him, or the abilities 
and opportunities he enjoy'd, for theſe were 
properly the goods of another. 

I ſhall conclude with this one reflection on 
what has been laft inſiſted on, that it gives 
us a juſt idea of the Divine government over 
the moral world, ſhewing in what ſenſe it is 
arbitrary, and in what ſenſe it is not: From 
both which uſeful inſtruction ariſes ; and in- 
deed there is nothing comprehended in the ſu- 
preme power and dominion of Almighty God, 
of greater importance, and more directly 
applicable to ourſelves. On the one hand, 
fince it has pleaſed the great Ruler of the 

| world, 
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world, to manifeſt his power wiſdom and 8 R RN. 
goodneſs, i in the variety of his works, and of VIII. 
his diſpenſations towards his creatures, we 
ought in this to recogniſe his abſolute ſu- 
premacy, and with all humility to acquieſce 
in his ſovereign and uncontroulable diſpoſition 
of things. In this great fabric of the univerſe, 
wherein God has diſplayed the glory of his 
Majeſty and of all his perfections, it was ne- 
ceſſary there ſhould be a diverſity; for in the 
different conditions appointed to the creatures, | 
and the different degrees of perfection and hap- 
pineſs communicated to them, his glory ſhines * 
more conſpicuouſly than it would have done 
in an uniform production, and in their various 
ways, his works harmoniouſly join in praiſing 
him. Sinco then it was neceſſary that the 
world ſhould be diverſified in the manner it is, 
who but the Creator himſelf could diſtinguiſh 
the ranks of beings, and appoint to every one 
its proper ſtation. As. for bis good pleaſure all 
things were created, there can be no, pretence 
of injuſtice done to any of them; for they 
could have no rights capable of being violated, 
prior to their being, nor indeed any pretence 
of unkindneſs, if their ſtate is more eligible 
than not to he, which muſt be acknowledg d 
concerning the ſtate wherein all the creatures 
were made, Shall the thing farmed ſay to bim 
5 that 


284 God's Almighty Power, by what a&ts manifeſt 
SE RM. that formed it, why haſt thou made me thus: 
VIII. Shall a brute complain that it was not mage 
: man, or a man that he is inferior to an an. 


gel? Every kind of beings,” and every indi. 
vidual, have reaſon to be ſatisfied with the con. 
dition appointed to them, and no ground gf 
diſcontent ; always ſuppoſing it to be better 
than non-exiſtence. For if there were any 
ground of complaint, any one muſt have it 
to whom that lot ſhould fall ; and then the 
objection muſt lie againſt the wikdowm of God, 
and the exereiſe of his power, in making any 
ſuch order of creatures at all: Which objection 
an attentive mind muſt condemn, for who 
can take upon him to ſay that any thing in 
the works of God' is ſu perfluous, that any par- 
ticular ſpecies of beings was not neceſſary 

and a proper part of the univerſe. The 3 
reaſoning will hold in proportion, for mens 
ſubmitting to the order of Providence, in the 
worldly condition which is appointed them. 
For the place of our nativity and education, 
our ſtate of ſickneſs or health, riches or po- 
verty, with a multitude of other ſuch like 
circumſtances, are as much ſubject to the Di- 
vine diſpoſal and direction, as to what ſpecies 
of beings we belong; and no more ſtrictly 
within the ſphere of diſtributive juſtice, the 


final and complete exerciſe whereof is reſerved 
| 5 to 
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oa future ſtate. God does not leave the go-S ERM. : 
ernment of human affairs to inferior cauſes, VIII. 
e interpoſes himſelf by a ſovereign irreſiſtible 
ficiency. Vain mortals are apt to imagine 
on. tat the differences of their condition are 
principally owing to themſelves, and they aſ- 
cibe the ſucceſs of their endeavours to their 
own {kill and induſtry ; but it is much rather 
to be attributed to the ſovereign agency of Di- 
vine Providence, as the P/a/mi/t juſtly obſerves z 
* Promotion cometh not from the eaſt, nor from 
the weſt, nor from the ſouth ; but God is judge, 
be pulleth down one and ſetteth up another. It 
becomes us therefore in all the changes of our 
ſtate, humbly to acknowledge the ſupreme 
dominion of Almighty God in the government 
of the world, who has divided the earth and 
the enjoyments of it among the children of 
men, in what proportions he ſecs fit. And as 
they who are in lower ſituations, ought not 
to envy their ſuperiors ; ſo neither have the 
great any reaſon to glory in their acquiſitions, 
and treat their inferiors with contempt. Thus 
ſaith the Lord, Let not the wiſe man glory in 
bis wiſdom, neither let the mighty man 25 in 
bis might, let not the rich man glory in b 
riches, But let him that glorieth, Ae in 
this, that he underſtandetb and knoweth me, 
that I am the Lord which exerciſe loving kind- 
neſs, 


Paal. buaxy. 6. + Jer. ix. 23, 24. 
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SRM. 2%, righteouſneſs and judgment in the earth p 
VIII. Let him rejoice,” and be humbly confident ini” 


the ſupreme and abſolute dominion of tha 
God who wiſely governs the world, diſtin. 
guiſhing ſome by his ſpecial favour, without 
doing wrong to any. To which purpoſe allo 
may be applied (the cafe refer'd to, being of 
a parallel nature, and the reaſoning founded 
on the ſame principle) what St. Paul ſay 
concerning the extraordinary gifts of mini. 
ſtration, where with ſome were endowed for 
the ſervice of the Chriſtian Church, —* 7 
maketh thee to differ from another, and what 
ball thou that thou diuſt not receive; why then 
deft thou glory? 
But the Divine government is not arbitrary 
in another ſenſe; it is not adminiſtred by law- 
leſs force, like that of the tyrants in this world, 
but with the moſt impartial equity, tempered 
with goodneſs, and directed in its exercife by 
the moſt perfect wiſdom. God hath ſpoken 
once, twice have I heard this, that power be- 
 longeth unto God. Alſo unto thee, O Lord, 
belongeth mercy, for thou rendereſt to every man 
according to bis work, Tho' he beſtows his 
gifts freely as a ſovereign, and makes what 
diſtinctions he pleaſes among his creatures, in 
the capacities of their nature, and in reſpect 
of outward advantages conferr d on ſome, 
which 
* x Cor. iv. 7. + Pfal. Ixil. 11, 12. 


and in what Senſe to be underſtood; 


ed 


th, 
In 
""Wt:i&ly obſerve the exacteſt meaſures of equity. 
He will not contend with his creatures by his 
reat power; nor ſhew his abſolute dominion 
h cruſhing under bis feet the priſoners. of the 
urtb, who have no defence againſt his might; 
hut will, without reſpe& of perſons, render 
v all men according to their works. Which 
conſideration, as it is terrible to the impeni- 
ent workers of iniquity, whom no power can 
kreen from his juſt diſpleaſure, ſo it is a ne- 
er- failing encouragement to good men, who, 
rjaicing in the teſtimony of their conſciences, 
that in fimplicity and godly fincerity they have 
lad tbeir converſation in the world, aſſure their 
tarts before him; confident that his power 
all not be employed againſt them, but for 

their ſalvation; and therefore, becauſe he 7zs 
%% Aimighty, they walk before bim and are 


feel. 


S E R- 


ich are deny'd to others; yet in the exer- S ERM. 
iſe of his moral government, eſpecially in the VIII. 
iſtribution of final recompences, he will 
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The true Notion of Divine Omni- 
ſcience, of its Nature, Manner and 
Extent. 
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— 


P Pfalm cxlvii. 5. 
His underſtanding is infinite. 


SER w | Have cbſerved on another occaſion, that 
IX. the main controverſy between Atheiſt; 
—Y—" and believers in God, is concerning his 
intelligence. None of the infidels, whether 
ancient or modern, have in expreſs terms de- 

nied the being of God; but by that word 

they mean, not a particular deſigning and 
perfect Agent, the Maker of all things, (which 

is the true notion of the Deity,) but either 

blind unintelligent neceſſity, to which they 
attribute the exiſtence of the world and eve- 

ry thing it contains, as the cauſe of all, or 
univerſal ſubſtances, comprehending the whole 
univerſe and all beings in it. As therefore in 
oppoſition to theſe abſurd notions, we have 

full 
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full convincing proof of the exiſtence of one SE RM. 
Supreme Being abſolutely perfect, the Maker 12. 


and governor of the world; by the fame 
clear evidence we know, that intelligence 1s 
a primary and effential attribute of his na- 
ture. And as this is what all his works 
teach us, the inanimate, the ſenſitive and the 


rational parts of the creation, join in pro- 


claiming the underſtanding of their Maker; 
ſo without acknowledging it, we can have 
no right conceptions of him at all. The idea 


of a being without knowledge, even ſuppo- 


ſed eternal, immenſe and all- powerful, as 
that ſignifies not a voluntary activity, but a ne- 
ceſlary cauſe, is really an idea of nothing at all 
to the purpoſes of religion, of nothing which 
can raiſe any admiration, honour and eſteem, 
and is indeed of no importance to us. The 
worſhip of an ignorant Deity is the reproach 
of human nature; as no tolerable apology 
could be made for the Heathens, who ſerved 
idols that bad eyes and ſaw not, and ears but 
heard not ; ſo none can be made for us, if we 
pay our religious homage to a being ſuppoſed 
void of underſtanding, whatever other per- 
fections we aſcribe to him, which are really 
no perfections at all in the deliberate eſteem 
of the human mind. 


Vor. I. T I 


The true Notion of Divine Omniſcience, 
I ſhall not now attempt to prove the in- 


IX. telligence of the Deity in general, for that has 
been already done by the arguments which 


prove his being: nor do I pretend to give a 
compleat idea of the Divine knowledge, 
which it is not to be imagined we can com- 
prehend, for that were to ſuppoſe that our 
underſtandings are like his, infinite : But 
my intention in this diſcourſe is, to make ſuch 
obſervations concerning the nature, the man- 
ner and extent of it, as may give us a juſt and 
magnificent, tho' imperfect idea of that ado- 
rable perfection, and tend to produce thoſe 
pious diſpoſitions, and that dutiful reſpect 
which it claims from us. 

Firſt, It is certain that the knowledge of 
God extends to the whole compaſs of exiſt- 
ence. Since all things that have being are ei- 
ther God himſelf or his works, it is impoſſi- 
ble that any thing ſhould be unknown to him. 
He is the moſt excellent of all objects, and 
the moſt incomprehenſible by us; but yet a 
reflection on what paſſes ia our own minds 
will lead us to this concluſion, that his per- 
fections which infinitely tranſcend our capa- 
city, are in the neareſt and moſt immediate 
view of his own underſtanding : For all the 
conceptions, and all the actions of intelligent 
beings, with the principles from which they 

- Proceed, 
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proceed, are accompanied with conſciouſneſs. SER M. 
Of all the ſubjects to which we apply our IX. 


thoughts, our own faculties and the exerciſe 
of them are the moſt clearly diſcerned, and 
the beſt underſtood by us. We know every 
idea that is preſented to our minds, every 
imagination, every deſire and volition, every 
enjoyment ; the ſelf-conſcious ſpirit of a man 


knows every thing in him; and ſo we muſt 


judge concerning all intelligent beings, even 
to the higheſt and moſt comprehenſive un- 
derſtanding. Now if God thoroughly knows 
his own perfections, if he knows his eternity 
better than we do our temporary duration, 
and his immenſity more perfectly than we do 
our limited condition of being ; if he knows 
his own perfect comprehenſion of things, but 
as clearly as we do our ſenſations, and his Al- 
mighty power, as clearly as we diſcern the 
limited activity of our minds; This is an ex- 
tent of knowledge which ſeems to follow ne- 
ceſſarily from the ſuppoſition of his intelli- 
gence, as evident as his being, but muſt ap- 
pear to us very great, the object being of all 
others the moſt above our underſtanding, and 
paſt our finding out. Indeed God's know- 
ledge of himſelf, of the proper exerciſe and 
unlimited perfection of his own powers, may 
be faid in ſome ſenſe to be the knowledge of 
1.6 all 
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S RN. all things; for the utmoſt bounds of poſſibility 
IX. do not exceed Omnipotence, and the whole 
compaſs of truth is within the reach of infinite 
underſtanding. I have obſerved elſewhere, * 
that the Eſſences of all things muſt, before the 
formation of the univerſe, have been known 
to the eternal Mind, as every wiſe agent forms 
a deſign in his thoughts before he executes it. 
Can any thing be difficult to him who ſees all 
things in the firſt Cauſe, the whole frame of 
nature and all its parts, with the intire ſeries 
of events from the foundation of the world, in 
his own counſels; who ſees them, I ſay, with 
as great clearneſs, and with as great certainty, 
as we do the perceptions and determination 
of our own minds? 
But it is directly and immediately evident, 
that the whole of created exiſtence is perfect- 
ly known to God, becauſe it is all the work 
of his hands, and upheld by the word of his 
power. Every voluntary agent muſt be ſup- 
poſed to underſtand his own productions; the 
ſkill of the meaneſt artificer reaches to the 
limits of his own art; tho' he may be unac- 
quainted with the nature of the materials he 
works upon, he knows the labour he beſtows 
on them, and the compoſitions, figures, and 
other ſenſible effects which depend upon his 
b own operation. Since therefore God is the 
volun- 
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voluntary Maker of all things, diſpoſing the SE RM. 
-whole frame of nature as it pleaſed him, and. IX. 
continually governing it by his own imme- 
diate agency, nothing can be hid from him. 

If in all that variety of being, and all the ap- 
pearances which are in the univerſe, from the 
greateſt to the leaſt, from the utmoſt circuit 
of heaven to the center of the earth, there is 
nothing which his hand has not form'd, and 
his providence does not direct, every thing 
muſt be thoroughly known; for wherever his 
power works. there his underſtanding diſcerns. 
This conſideration leads us to form an idea 
| of the Divine knowledge as different from, 
and infinitely more perfect than ours, even 
with reſpect to thoſe objects which are, in 
| BH fome meaſure, known to us. It is from a 
reflection on our own underſtandings we take 
our riſe to the apprehending of that perfection 
in the Deity; but we ought not to imagine 
e 


that things appear to him in the ſame manner 

they do to us. Nothing is more evident than 
e I that different perceptive powers have different 
- | views of the ſame object. Our reaſon in ma- 
c ny caſes corrects the report of our ſenſes, and 
s | fees things in quite another light; much more 
dis it to be thought that an infinitely perfect 
is | mind ſees not as man ſees, that things are 
1e known to him, not in a remote and diſtant 
n- 1 way, 


\ 
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SERM, way, by their external appearances and ef- 


IX. 
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fects, as they are to us, but that his under- 
ſtanding penetrates into their inmoſt natures, 
and diſcerns clearly all their properties and 


powers. The little knowledge we have, was 


given us for particular purpoſes, not for a 
thorough compre henſion of things; nor are 
they, any of them, put abſolutely into our 
power, to govern and to uſe them every way, 
and for all the ends they are capable of ſerv. 


ing, which would require a thorough under- 


ſtanding of their nature, attributes, and powers 


of eyery kind. We diſcern by our ſenſes ſome 


qualities of material objects; rather they are 


the occaſion of exciting certain ideas in us, 
whereby the bountiful author of nature has 


made them uſeful to the preſervation, the con- 
veniency, and the enjoyment of life. Our rea- 
ſon goes a little farther, diſcovering by obſer- 
vation, and by attending to the connexions 
and dependencies of things, other properties 
and relations, which may be applied to uſc- 
ful purpoſcs in life, and afford various enter- 
tainment to the mind; ſtill however there 
remains a great deal unknown to us, indeed 
the human underſtanding ſeems to be unequal 
to the comprehenſion of any thing. But the 
Maker and abſolute Governor of all things 
knows them perfectly, not by external ap- 


pear ances 
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pearances and effects aſcending to the diſco- S ER N. 
very of cauſes, as we do; but as he formed IX. 
the plan of the whole univerſe and the intire 


extent of being, in his own counſels, he ſees 
effects in their cauſes, having by the free de- 
termination of his own will, given them 
whatever meaſure of power and perfection 
they poſſeſs. None of thoſe eſſences can be 
hid from him, of which he had the perfect 
idea in his own mind before the Being actual- 
ly exiſted : He can be ignorant of no proper- 


; ty, virtue, or efficiency, (nor any thing that 


can be effected by it) which is derived wholly 
from himſelf; all the powers of nature, with 
the remoteſt conſequences which depend upon 
them, muſt be at once in his view ; and ſeeing 
he has all the creatures abſolutely under his 
dominion, diſpoſing of them at his pleaſure, 
and actually does govern them by the imme- 
diate exerciſe of his power, he muſt have, not 
a partial knowledge like ours, of ſome parti- 
cular uſes they ſerve, but a thorough under- 
ſtanding of their utmoſt capacity. 


- Beſides the wide difference which there is 


between the knowledge of God and that of 
finite beings, particularly mankind, in the ex- 
tent of them, both with reſpect to the num- 
ber of objects, and the diſcernment of their 
nature, properties, relations and uſes; the one 


T 4 is 
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SERM.is narrow and confined to a few things, the 
IX. other reaches to the whole circle of being; the 
one is ſuperficial and inadequate, the other 
; ſees its object on all fides; diſcerns not ſome 
only, but all its relations, and not the exterior 
appearances and effects only, but its very eſ- 

ſence and the ſecret ſprings of all its opera- 

tions. Beſides this, I ſay, there are other im- 
portant differences, relating to the manner of 
knowledge ; and to the apprehending of thoſe 
differences we are alſo led, by obſerving the 
exerciſe and progreſs of our own underſtand- 
ings in various inſtances. There are ſome of 
, our perceptions perfect in their kind from the 
very beginning: Our original ſimple ideas are 
ſubje& to no alterations, capable of no im- 
provement; the ideas of colours and other ſen- 

fible qualities remain invariably the ſame; the 
conſciouſneſs we have of our own exiſtence, 

our powers, perceptions and operations, is 
always clear and determinate ; not only fo, 

our knowledge of ſome truths is diſtin and 
compleat, from the firſt moment of their be- 

ing intelligibly propoſed, without any difh- 

culty or labour in reaſoning, and this know- 

ledge is called intuitive. But there are other 
things in the knowledge of which we make 
proficiency, and proceed to the diſcernment 


of them by degrees. We can variouſly com- 
pound 
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pound and aſſociate our ideas; we obſerve & x rm. 

their connexions and differences, their agree- IX. 

ment and diſagreement ; and from one truth "YL 

clearly perceiv'd, we go on to the diſcovery 

of another, which, according to the meaſure 

of evidence that appears in the connexion, is 

judg'd certain or probable. Such is the nar- 

rowneſs of the human mind as not to be able 

to perceive actually at once, all things which 

it has known; and this defect is in ſome mea- 

ſure ſupplied by memory, or the revival of 

ideas which were in it before, This progreſs 

of our underſtandings, ariſing from their limit- 

ed capacity, evidently ſhews their imperfec- 

tion, and muſt be attended with difficulty, 

confuſion, and uncertainty in ſome part of our 

knowledge, which probably in ſome degree, 

all finite beings are ſubject to. But the ſu- 

preme Mind is perfect in knowledge ; all things 

are clearly perceiv'd by it, and all their con- 

nexions, difterences and relations, without any 

confuſion, obſcurity or uncertainty. The, va» 

tiety and multiplicity of the objects cauſe no 

perplexity in his underſtanding, which is large 

enough to contain them all, without being 

embarraſs'd or forgetting any thing. There is 

no creature that is not manifeſt in the fight of 

God, but all things are naked unto his eyes and 

opened, even to their inmoſt eſſences; and 
without 
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SERM. without the labour of inveſtigating truth by 


IX. 


reaſoning, he diſcerns, by a ſimple and direct 
intuition, the whole ſeries of cauſes and ef- 
fects. Thus we ought to conceive of the Di- 
vine knowledge, as altogether free from the 
imperfections and infirmities which cleave to 
ours; and tho' the intellectual powers which 
God has given to ſome creatures, as they are a 
convincing proof of his own intelligence, and 
may be juſtly call'd the moſt excellent of his 
works, making honourable diſtintions among 
the creatures, in the degree wherein they are 
poſſeſs d, (for knowledge is neceſſarily eſteem d 
by every rational being ;) yet are they all, even 
the higheſt of them, but faint images of that 
original perfect underſtanding, from whence 


they are derived, which therefore juſtly chal- 


lenges our higheſt admiration and eſteem. 
Human acquirements in knowledge, ſhort and 
defective as they are, procure reſpect ; the 
men, who by diligent ſtudy, have improv'd 
their minds in uſeful learning, are-on that ac- 
count in reputation : We think of the angels 
with greater veneration, as a far higher order 
of beings, and their ſuperior excellence con- 
fiſts in, at leaſt one principal branch of it is, 
a more extenſive knowledge. But even this 
is only a faint ray deriv'd from the Father of 
N * pure eternal Fountain, who com- 

municates 
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municates light in various meaſures to the in- SER M. 
IX. 


tellectual world, whereby it is animated, di- 
rected and fitted to proclaim his praiſe, yet 


ſuffers no diminution of his infinite under- 


ſtanding, as the ſun illuminates, beautifies, 
and refreſhes all things within its ſyſtem, 
without any abatement of its ſplendor. To 
that pureſt intelligence, that moſt perfect 


Wiſdom, which has taught us more than the 


beaſts of the field, and to whole inſpiration we 


owe our underſtanding, which is the very ca- 
pacity of all our enjoyments; to that bleſſed, 


underived ſpring of knowledge, let our minds 
always give the higheſt honour, and pay the 
moſt dutiful reſpe&, adore him who com- 
manded the light to ſhine out of darkneſs, and 
hath put wiſdom into the beart, the image of 
his own perſection. 

The 24 obſervation concerning the Divine 
knowledge is, that it reaches to all the ac- 


tions of free moral agents. This is a point 


of the greateſt importance to us, and ſhould 
affect our minds in the moſt ſenſible manner, 
becauſe we have to do with God, as our Law- 
giver and our Judge. He has, by various me- 
thods, made their duty known to mankind ; 
ſome notices of his will are given to all men, 
the work of his law is written in their hearts, 
and he has ſlewed them that which is goed, 


by 
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SERM. by the light of nature: Some of them he has 


IX. 


favour'd with a clear and expreſs revelation, 
and will call them to account for their obe- 
dience to the law they were under. Now 
for this important part of his adminiſtration, 
as the ſupreme Ruler of the world, he is per- 
fectly qualified by his exact knowledge of 


men, of all their ways and all their works, 


even to the moſt ſecret of them. His know- 
ledge of other things may excite our admira- 
tion; but this more immediately concerns us, 


and calls for our attention, becauſe the great- 


eſt conſequences depend upon it: Our happi- 
neſs in the enjoyment of his favour, if he ſees 
that our-works are perfect, and that we have 


"walked before him in integrity and with up- 
right hearts, or the laſting miſerable effects 


of his diſapprobation, if he knows that we 
have been workers of iniquity. e 
As no conſideration can be more awful 
than that of the Omniſclence of God, ex- 
tending to all our works, and every circum- 
ſtance which may heighten their moral good- 
neſs or malignity; ſo it is particularly to be 
remember d, that his eye penetrates into the 
ſecret ſprings of action, he ſearches the bearts, 
and tries the reins of the children of men. And 
this is abſolutely neceſſary in order to a per- 
fect judgment of our moral behaviour. For 
| virtue 
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virtue and vice, religion and itreligion do not 8 E R Rr. 
conſiſt merely, or principally, in outward IX. 
acts, but in the intentions and diſpoſitions of 


the mind, of which every man's conſcience 
is a witneſs, for it approves or reproaches 
him, not according to the external appear- 
ance of his works, but according to the in- 
ward affections and purpoſes of his heart, 
Human judicature cannot proceed fo far; 
works, as they appear in the view of men, 


and the ſenſible effects of them, come only 


under its cogniſance. Indeed intention is 


ſuppos'd, without which an action cannot be 
faid to be rational, or properly human ; but 
it is not known with certainty, and if it were, 
it is but a very imperfect judgment which 


could be made by it, concerning the mora- 


lity of works. For all that civil judicature 
ſuppoſes, is, that a man is the voluntary cauſe 
of his own actions, or that he deſigns to do 
what he does, it does not pretend to judge of 
his remoter views, of the prevalent affections 
of the heart, and the motives which influenc'd 
it, and of the regard had to the approbation 
of God and of conſcience ; all which are 
points of the greateſt moment, in order to a 
preciſe determination of right and wrong in 
the moral ſenſe. But God ſees, not as man 


ſees ; he looks not to the outward appearance, 
but 
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SER M. but the heart, diſcerning all its moſt ſecret 


IX. 
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imaginations and contrivances. And indeed 
without this, he could not be the righteous 
Judge of the world, rendering to all men fi- 
nally according to their works. 

The direct proof of this point is the ſame 
that has been already inſiſted on, for the per- 
fection and univerſal extent of God's know. 
ledge in general ; namely, his being the in- 
telligent Cauſe and Diſpoſer of all things, 
which ſhews that the active powers of the ra- 
tional creatures are as-well known to him, 
with their utmoſt exertions, as the paſſive 
powers of matter and all its modifications. 
Theſe kinds of beings are eſſentially different, 
and fo are their powers ; but they are equally 
the work of God's hands, and therefore muſt 
be equally known to him. The free agency of 
ſome, wholly derived from, and depending on 
himſelf, does not place them out of his view; 
and ſince he is the deſigning Author of that 
faculty, and form'd it for certain ends, he 
muſt underſtand all its exercifes, whereby it 
is fitted to anſwer thoſe ends. And as the 
natural government of the Deity, from which 
the freeſt created agents are not exempted, 
proves his perfect knowledge of all his crea- 
tures, and all their works, ſo of his moral 
government over mankind, which requires a 


perfect 
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perfect knowledge of their moral actions, weSER M, 
have a natural intimation in our own preſa- IX. 
ging thoughts. Thoſe to whom God has noet 


given any poſitive revealed law, yet have a 
rule of life written in their hearts, to which 
their conſciences bear witneſs; and their own 
accuſing and excuſing thoughts, as they are at- 
tended with the greateſt pleaſure and pain 
which the mind is capable of, and which are 
the preſent ſanction of the law of nature; fo 
they are premonitions of farther rewards and 
puniſhments, to be diſtributed by the ſupreme 
Judge. But to this purpoſe they derive all 
their force from a ſecret impreſſion, which 
ſeems to be indelibly engraven on every hu- 
man heart, that God is the inſpector of all our 
ations, and all our thoughts. With a view 
to a trial by men, we ſhould have no farther 
ſolicitude than about the evidence of overt 
acts, becauſe that is the rule according to 
which they mult proceed; but ſince the te- 
ſtimony of conſcience is the meaſure of our 
expectations from God, this neceſſarily ſup- 
poſes.a perſuaſion that he is greater than our 
bearts, and knows all things. The argument 
will be greatly ſtrengthened by the conſidera- 
tion of God's moral perfections, his rectitude, 
his goodneſs and juſtice, which cannot be 


fully exerciſed towards rational beings, with- 
2 out 
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IX. 


their works, At preſent I only ſuppoſe his 
moral government, which cannot reaſonably 
be doubted, ſince it is evident he has given us 
a moral nature, and a clear intimation that not 
only it is fit he ſhould, but that he actually 
will call us to an account. Accordingly, it 
has been ſtill the common belief of all men, 
who had any juſt ſentiments concerning the 
Deity, that he is perfectly acquainted with the 
conduct of all moral agents, and will at ſome 
time or other, render them recompences ac- 
cording to their works. 

If the foundation upon which we believe 
this particular branch of the Divine Omni- 
ſcience be juſt, namely, the evidences of a 
moral conſtitution and government of reaſon- 
able creatures, and the natural undeceiving 
impreſſions on the minds of men, of their 
being accountable for all their actions to God 
as their Judge, the conſequence muſt be al- 
low'd, that his knowledge of our hearts, and 
of all that enters into the morality of our 
works, is very perfect. For the character of 
a moral governor requires, not only that the 
condition of men ſhould” be determin'd ac- 
cording to the moral quality of their tempers 
and actions in general, that it ſhould be well 
with the righteous, and ill with the wicked, 

2 but 
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but alſo that the ſentences paſs'd upon them S ERM. 
ſhould bear a proportion to the meaſure of IX. 
their goodneſs and ſinfulneſs in a ſtate of trial, 


which ſhews how exact the knowledge of 
their Judge muſt be. | 

Altho' all men come under the denoming- 
tion of good and bad, and accordingly the 
ſtate to which they ſhall be adjudged, is call'd 
a ſtate of happineſs or miſery in general ; yet 
both theſe admit of a great variety. As good 
men are not all alike.good, and vicious men 
are not all alike vicious, ſo neither will their 


_ enjoyments and ſufferings by the judgment of 


God be equal. They who bave ſown baunts- 
fully ſhall reap bountsfully, and they who have 
fown ſparingly, ſhall reap alſo ſparingly : That 
is, men ſhall enjoy felicity in exact propor- 
tion to the degree of their virtuous affections 


and virtuous labour. On the other hand, ſome 


eur! ſervants ſhall be beaten with few, and ſome 
with many ſtripes; their puniſhment ſhall be 
inflicted in proportion to the obligations they 
have violated, which depend on their various 
circumſtances, capacities, and opportunities of 


doing good. Now to adjuſt all this exactly, 
and appoint to every man ſuch a degree of 


happineſs or of puniſhment, as is ſtrictly pro- 


portionable to the meaſure of good or evil in 


his diſpoſitions and his works, which a per- 
Vol. I. U tect 


* 2 Cor, is. 6. 
* 
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IX. 


I fay, none but an infinite underſtanding is 
ſufficient, a clear and certain knowledge of 
the hearts of men, of the affections which 
are prevalent in them, of their motives of 
action, and of all the circumſtances which 


concur to the perfection of their good works, 
or which either aggravate or extenuate their 


This extent of the Diding 3 muſt 


appear to us wonderful. We find ourſelves 
ſecure within the incloſure of our own breaſts, 
from the inſpection of every human eye; and 
we are ſenſible that none of us can diſcern the 
thoughts and deſigns of other men, farther 
than as they diſcover themſelves by outward 
- ſigns. But how ſhall'we form an idea of an 
underſtanding which reaches to the moſt hid- 
den receſſes of all mens minds, and infallibly 
diſcerns the ſecret thoughts and intents of 
their hearts? Yet this evidently appears to be 
the prerogative of the ſupreme Being, who 
without it could not be the proper Judge of 
moral actions, as we are convinc'd he is, and 
cannot remove the impreſſion of it out of out 
minds. And indeed the conſideration of his 
Omni preſence, naturally leads us to acknow- 


ledge it: Fos our own. minds perceive and 


operate in all parts of the little ſyſtems which 


they 
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they animate, ſo the moſt perfect Mind being 8 E R N. 
every where, not in a partial derived manner, IX. 

but in the fulneſs of its active intelligence 
muſt diſcern every thing. Thus the P/almi/? 
celebrates the glory of the Divine Omniſcience 
in this amazing inſtance of it, O Lord thou 


haſt ſearched me and known me. Thou knoweft my 
drum fitting, and mine upriſing, thou under tand. 
eft my thoughts afar off, Whither ſhall Igo from 
thy Spirit, or whither ſhall I flee from thy pre- 
fence? © No change of place can hide me 
from thy All-ſeeing eye, for in all parts of 
* the univerſe, I ſhould be alike under thy 
* inſpe&ion, and ſurrounded with thy power- 
« ful preſence.” Thou haſt poſſeſſed my reins, 
thou haſt covered me in my mother's womb. 
As all the powers of my nature were de- 
« rived from thee; as to thy forming hand 
they owe the beginning of their exiſtence, 
* and the various ſteps of their progreſs to 
perfection, and are ' ſtill upheld by thy 
mighty providence ; ſo they are continually 
in thy view, and every exertion of them 

is perfectly known to thee.” Since in 

God we live and move and have our being; 

ſince all our animal and rational powers ne- 

ceſſarily depend upon him, and by his con- 

tinued influence the frame of nature is pre- 
ſerved, no vital act, not even the leaſt or 

| U 2 moſt 


* Pal, cxxxix. 
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SRM. moſt ſecret movement in our minds, or our 
IX. bodies, can be hid from his eye. 
gBefore we proceed any further in our in- 


quiry concerning the Otnniſcience of God, it 
may not be amiſs to make ſome practical re- 
flections on what has been already obſerv'd. 
There is no conſideration more affecting to 
ſerious attentive minds, or which more di- 
rely tends to produce ſincerity in our whole 
behaviour, than this of God's knowing our 
hearts. There is naturally a diſpoſition in 
the minds of men to approve themſelves to 
thoſe intelligent beings who are witne ſſes of 
their Conduct. Thus a deſire of pleaſing one 
another has a great ſhare in forming our out- 
ward deportment, ſo far as it is open to hu- 
man obſervation. Bat as the Divine appro- 
bation is infinitely. more important, ſo the 
deſire of obtaining it has a vaſtly more exten- 
five influence, reaching not only to the ex- 
ternal behaviour, but to the inward diſpoſt- 
tions and the intents of the heart. How ri- 
diculous does hypocriſy appear to a man who 
conſiders that all things are naked and opened 
unto the eyes of him with whom we haye to 
do? That no outward ſolemnities, no forms 
of devotion, or appeatances of zeal, can im- 
poſe on- his petfect underſtanding ? That he 
_ through the moſt ſubtle diſguiſes and plau- 
St ſible 
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fible pretences which an infincere heart can 8 E RN. 


put on, and that they are as adious to him as IX. 
— — 


open bare far d wickedneſs ? 

Let us therefore always remember the ex- 
cellent inſtructians of our Saviour * con- 
cerning acts of devotion and charity, which 
may alſo be applied to other duties, namely, 
that if we would hope for acceptance with 
God in our prayers and our alms, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to avoid outward pomp and 
oſtentation. A prevailing deſire of human 
applauſe, or as he expreſſes it, making it our 
chief end 70 be ſeen of men, will undoubtedly 
deſtroy the ſincerity of religious works, ſo 
called, and cut off our claim to the Divine 
approbation. But if we perform our obedience 
only as unto our heavenly Father, with an 
affeQionate ſenſe upon our minds of his All- 
ſeeing eye obſerving us in ſecret, and with 
an upright intention to pleaſe him, he: will 
accept of our ſervice and reward us openty. 
Thus religion ſeated in the mind, and ex- 
preſſing itſelf by an uniform courſe of good 
actions, appears to be moſt reafonable and 
worthy of men, for it purſues the important 
deſign of obtaining God's favour, by the pro- 
pereſt means. But on the other hand, if it 
be certain that God knows the fecrets of all 
hearts, and will jadge them, hypocrify is 
* Uz extreme 
* Matt. vi. | 
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SER NM. extreme folly, as well as wickedneſs. For what 


IX. 


good purpoſe can an inſincere profeſſion of 
piety ſerve, ſince we cannot hope to deceive 


him; or what rational account will a man be 


able to give of it to his own mind? Unleſs 
we will ſuppoſe the hypocrite perſuaded that 
God does not know, and that there 1s in the 
moſt high no knowledge of man's actions, which 
probably is the caſe of very few, the wor- 
ſhip which he performs with the greateſt ſo- 
lemnity, and appearance of devotion, muſt 
appear to his refleting thoughts, the moſt 
trifling and infignificant part of his conduct. 
It ſeems yet more abſurd than the loud cries 
and extravagant rites of the prieſts of Baal, 
in that ridiculous light wherein the prophet 
Elijah elegantly ſets them *; for it is not leſs 
unreaſonable to awake a ſleeping God by cla- 
mour, or call him off from other buſineſs 
which he is ſuppoſed to be attending, than to 
addreſs ſervices to one whom we believe to be 
awake and attentive, yet without any deſign 
to obtain his approbation ? . 

And not only ſhould: this conſideration of 
the Divine Omniſcience engage men to ſince- 
rity in their worſhip, but to univerſal purity 
of heart, and integrity in their whole conver- 


ſation. For as all the parts of our moral con- 
Wn: are equally under the direction of his 


law, 
* 1 Kings xix. 27. 
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hw, which requires us to do juſtly, and to SE RM. 
love mercy, as well as to walk humbly with IX. 
God ; and every work ſhall be brought into 


judgment before him, with every ſecret thing, 
whether it be good or evil; ſo his eye is con- 
tinually upon us in all the affairs of life, and 
in every other deliberation and deſign, as well 
as our immediate addreſſes to himſelf. In 
vain the * eye of the adulterer waitetb for the 
twilight, ſaying, no eye ſhall ſee me, and diſ- 
guiſeth his face; and the murtherer riſeth with 
the light to kill the poor and needy, lurking as 
@ thief. in the night, till he find an opportu- 
nity to execute his villainous purpoſes. For tho 
ſuch wicked men may be able to hide their 
deſigns from the view of the world, and there- 
by eſcape with impunity in.it, yet God is wit- 
neſs to their moſt ſecret devices, even to the 
miſchief which they have meditated in their 
hearts, altho' their hands have never executed 
it, and he will diſcover it hereafter to their 

utter confuſion, 
_ 2dhy, Since it is God's prerogative to know 
the hearts of men and judge them, we ſhould 
not preſume to invade it by raſh cenſures, 
Some works of men, both good and bad, are 
manifeſt, ſo that we cannot avoid patſing a 
judgment upon them, tho {till it is an imper- 
fect one, for we cannot enter into 3h ſecret 
„ n ſprings 


Job. xxiv. 15. 
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IX. 


ae altogether hid from our knowledge, and 
concerning them we ought not to ® judge be- 
fore the time, until the Lord come, who will 
bring to light the hidden things of darkneſs, 
and make manifeſt the counſels of the heart, 
and then ſhall every man have praiſe of Ged, 
the praiſe which is juſtly due to his works. 
It is therefore with great reaſon that the apo- 
ftles inſiſt ſo much on this neceflary caution 
to Chriſtians, that they do not judge one an- 
other ; which is not only becoming the defe- 
rence they owe to the ſuperior knowledge of 
their common maſter, and their profeſſed ex- 

Ration of appearing before his tribunal, but 
is the only foundation upon which charity and 
peace can ſubfiſt among them, It is the vio- 
lation of this rule, and Chriſtians adventuring 
to pronounce judgment upon their brethren, 
even upon the ſecrets of their hearts, cenfuring 
and caſting them out of their fellowſhip as 
infincere in their religious profeſſton, becauſe 
of different ſentiments and practices in matters 
confeſſedly not eſſential; tis this, I fay, which 


has brought ſq great reproach on Chriſtianity, 


and occaſion d ſuch fierce and feandalous con- 
tentions among the followers of Jeſus Cbriſt. 
On the other band, we ought not to be im- 
moderately affected with the unjuſt cenſures 


which 
1 Cor. iv. 5. 
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which frail mortals may ignorantly paſs upon 8 RN. 
us. Every man, tis true, deſires to ſtand fair IX. 
in the eſteem of the world, and good men 


value reputation, even with the weak, as that 
whereby they are render'd the more capable 
of being uſeful to them z but ſtill there is a 
ſufficient conſolation to the ſincere againſt un- 
juſt reproaches, in the teſtimony of their own 
conſciences, and the impartial unerring judg - 
ment of him who ſearches the heart. If the 
praiſe of wiſe and virtuous men be a ſupport 
againſt the undeſerved calumnies of the igno- 
rant and the wicked, much more may he 
enjoy an undiſturb'd tranquillity in his own 
breaſt, who having the approbation of his 
own mind, can ſecurely appeal to an infalli- 
ble witneſs, and leave his actions to be tried 
by the righteous judge of the world, for to 
him 1 it 4 very ſmall thing to be judged of 
mens judgment, ſeeing he that judgeth juſtly is 
the Lord. The laſt branch of the Divine 
perfect knowledge, to us incomprehenſible, 
which ſhall be the ſubject of the 

34 Obſervation, is preſcience or foreknow + 
ledge of future events. That things to come, 
as well as the paſt and preſent, are known ta 
the firſt intelligent Cauſe, is evident; for their 
being depends on his will, and all their 


er derived from him. . 
ore 


* 1 Cor. iv, 3 
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can produce, and cannot be ignorant of what 
he intends himſelf to do. Every free agent 
is conſcious of his own intentions, which, if 
there be not a defect of power, may infallibly 
aſcertain the event; but the everlaſting God 
Jainteth not, nor is weary ; he is as able to ac- 
compliſh his deſigns at the remoteſt diſtance 
of time, as when they were firſt form'd, and 
therefore known to the Lord are all his works 
from the beginning. As to the effects of ne- 
ceſſary cauſes, we can eaſily conceive that he 
foreſces them, for they are, properly ſpeaking, 


bis own works. As he is the firſt mover in the 


material world, who by his wiſdom originally 
diſpos'd its various parts, and by his active 
power gave them all their force, he fore - 
knows all the revolutions which can ever 
happen in it, and all the productions which 
can ariſe from it, for he is really the cauſe of 
them, and they are to be attributed to his 
continued operation. But that the free motal 
actions of intelligent beings, of which them - 
ſelves are the ſole complete cauſes, depending 
wholly on the determination of their wills, 
and intirely imputed to them as their own; 


that theſe ſhould be foreſeen by any under- 


ſtanding, muſt appear to us very wonderful, 


becauſe it is ſo far above the reach of human 
knowledge, 


its Nature, Manner and Extent. 


knowledge, and becauſe there appears in it to 8 R M. 
us, no particular ground of certainty, or man- IX. 


ner of attaining it, conſiſtent with the free- 
dom of the agents, whoſe future actions are 
ſuppos'd to be known. But yet that it really 
is ſo, that not only God knows the preſent 
thoughts and intents of all mens hearts, but 
what they will do and incline to do, in all 
circumſtances wherein they ever ſhall be, has 
been believed by the generality of mankind, 
who have thought ſeriouſly on this ſubject, to 
be included in the Divine Omniſcience. It 
ſeems to be unworthy of his infinite perfec- 
tion to place ſuch a multitude of things, ſome 
of them very important, and on which great 
conſequences depend, out of the reach of his 
foreſight. And as from the Omnipreſence of 
God, and the abſolute dependance of all ra- 
tional creatures upon him, ſo that their powers 
of liberty and choice, as well as others, are 
derived from him, and ſupported wholly by 
his providence, we juſtly infer that thoſe 
owers cannot exert themſelves in any manner 
without his preſent knowledge, which is as 
incomprehenſible to us as Preſcience itſelf; it 
ſeems reaſonable to conclude, that ſince theſe 
foundations of his knowledge are immutable, 
and alike clearly underſtood by him from 
eternity, being really nothing elſe but his own 
perfections 
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perfections and operations, the object mult be 
equally in his view at all times, and that he 
muſt diſcern at once all the creatures, and the 
intire ſeries af their actions, during the wl.ole 
of their exiſtence. Nay, the argument auen 
from God's being the intelligent C ad 


ſupreme Ruler of all things, to prove +1. he 
knows the whole of actual exiſtence. d 


whatever is done within its compaſs, in WII. h 
all the operations of rational beings are inclu. 
ded; this argument concludes as ſtrongly for 
the ſame extent of his abſolute eternal Pre- 
ſcience. For if the intire frame of nature now 
actually in being, and the intire ſcheme of 
providence, which he is now carrying on, 
comprehending the whole ſeries of events; if 
theſe be the works of deſign, they muſt have 
been known before they began ta be; and it 


is abſurd, that powers wholly derived from, 


and abſolutely depending on a wiſe Author, 
for ends which he intended,. ſhould not be 
foreſeen by him, with all their exerciſes and 
all their poſſible productions. I ſhall not in- 
fiſt on it as a proof of this doctrine, that there 
have been prophecies fulfill'd of future e- 
vents, which de d on the choice of free 
agents; not only believed by the weak and 
ſuperſtitious vulgar, but by men of the beſt 
whe upon clear hiſtor ical evidence; 

ſuch 
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ſuch as the famous prediction of J/aiah con- S R RN. 
cerning the great revolution in the Eaſern IX. 
monarchy, which was tranſlated from Babylon * 


to Perfia, and particularly concerning Cyrus, 
whom the prophet expreſsly names long be- 
fore he was born, deſcribing his memorable 
acts, and the favour granted by him to the 
Jews z nor the yet more illuſtrions example 
of our Saviour's death, foretold as fix'd in the 
determinate counſel and foreknowledge of God, 
tho by wicked hands he was crucified and flain. 
Altho' no reaſon can be aſſigned why, if the 
Divine Preſcience extends to thefe caſes, 
wherein men have acted their part as freely 
as in any other, the ſame Preſcience may not 
be ſuppoſed equally to extend to all parallel 
caſes, that is, to all the voluntary actions of 
men, and all the events which are accom- 
pliſhed by them. But, not to inſiſt at preſent 
on arguments taken from revelation, however 
convincing they may appear to be, it would 
ſeem that if we only acknowledge the uni- 
verſal dominion of the ſupretne Being over 
the world, and his moral government over 
his rational creatures, the freeſt actions of 
men, and all other moral agents, are fore- 
ſeen by him, otherwiſe there muſt be an un- 
certainty in the meaſures of his own admini- 
ration. As the diſtribution of rewards and 

4 60 puniſhments 
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SER M. puniſhments is a very eminent part of his go- 
IX. vernment, in which the honour of his Ma- 
ms” jeſty, and his moral perfections, is nearly con- 


cerned, and which is attended with the moſt 
remarkable changes in the ſtate of the world, 
it muſt be unforeknown to himſelf in parti- 
cular, with all the conſequences of it, if the 
behaviour of rational creatures, to which it 
bears an exact proportion, is unforeknown, 
But this is a ſuppoſition which we can hardly 
think conſiſtent with the glory of his abſolute 
ſupremacy, the perfection of his wiſdom, and 
the immutability of his counſels. 

But the great difficulty, which I hinted be- 
fore, is concerning the confiſtency of this in- 
fallible Divine Preſcience, with the liberty of 
human actions. If God knows all future 

events certainly, and it is impoſſible any thing, 
particularly any action, ſhould not come to 
paſs which he foreſees, and in the manner in 
which he foreſces it, how then are theſe ac- 
tions free? The anſwer is, that foreknow- 
ledge has no influence at all upon the nature 
of things, to make the leaſt alteration in them. 
The events which are neceſſary are foreknown 
as neceſſary, and thoſe which are contingent 
and voluntary, are foreknown no otherwiſe 
than as contingent and voluntary. As our 
knowledge of things preſent, be it ever ſo cer- 

tain, 
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tain, does not affect their condition or man- SE RN. 
ner of being; the mechanical motions of bo- IX. 
dies are alike neceſſary, and the moral action 


of men are alike free, whether we know them 
or not; and our foreknowledge of theſe dif- 
ferent ſorts of events, ſuppoſing we had it, 
could affect them no more than our know- 
ledge of them when preſent; ſo neither has 
the ſimple Divine Preſcience any kind of 
cauſality in the production, or does at all af- 
fect the nature and kind of events which are 
the objects of it. The foreſight men have of 
their future actions in certain circumſtances, 
does not in the leaſt degree deſſen their liberty, 
nor does God's foreknowledge of his own ac- 
tions make him the leſs free; no more is there 
any reaſon to imagine that his Preſcience of 
what other agents will do, impairs their free- 
dom. We are conſcious to ourſelves of all 
the liberty in action, which we can think eſ- 
ſentially requiſite to the purpoſes of morality ; 
we know that we are under no conſtraint in 
doing good or evil, but that our choice and re- 
fuſal of the one or the other, proceeds from our 
own affections and the inward determination 
.of our own minds, and this is the foundation 
of the inward ſelf- condemnings and ſelf- ap- 
probations which we feel; and as the know- 


ledge which God has of our actions, whether 
preſent 
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SER M. preſent or future, is what we are not conſcious 


IX. 


of, nor find any influence of it upon our ſeif- 
determining and active powers; fo it does not 
really change their nature or quality, making 
them more or leſs free. 

As to the manner of God's foreknowing 
certainly contingent future events, that is, 
which have no neceſſary cauſe, nor are to be 
accompliſhed by his own power, and the de- 
termination of his will, but produced by other 
free agents; this ſeems to be incomprehenſi- 


dle by the human underſtanding. That any 
mind ſhould foreſee with certainty a diſtant 
event, which does not neceſſarily proceed from 
the nature of things, nor is fixed by the pur- 


poſe of a voluntary agent, is wonderful to us 
and far ſurpaſſes our conception. For as our 
knowledge of faturity can only reſt on one er 
other of theſe foundations, we can form no 
diſtin@ notion of any foreknowledye without 
them. It is probably their apprehending the 
Divine Preſcience after the ſame manner, and 
limiting it to the fame grounds, which has 
occaſion'd ſo much perplexity in the minds of 
men, and involvꝰd their ſpeculations upon this 
ſubject in ſo much confuſion. Some imagin- 
ing that contingent events could not otherwiſe 
be ſo aſcertain'd, as to be infallibly known, 

have — peremptory eternal deorees con- 

cerning 
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cerning all of them, even the freeſt actions of Ser . 
men; and not only ſo, but a previous Divine IX. 
influence on the active powers of rational 


creatures, exciting them to action: But o- 
thers judging this to be utterly inconſiſtent 
with human liberty, and, with reſpect to evil 
actions, inconſiſtent with the purity and good- 
neſs of the Divine nature, yet ſtill adhering 
to the ſame limited foundation of foreknow- 
ledge, have denied the doctrine of Preſcience 
altogether, or doubted concerning it. I believe 
the beſt way for us to get rid of theſe difficul- 
ties, is wholly to negle&t the kypotheſes, 
which have been invented to account for the 
manner of the Divine Preſcience, acknow- 
ledging that it is to us inexplicable, and yet 
concluding that this is no ſufficient objection 
againſt a doQrine, otherwiſe well confirmed. 
The futurity of contingent events is real, tho' 
we cannot tell the cauſe of it, or upon what 
grounds it is to be known. A free action 
now done, was yeſterday, or in any preceding 
point of duration, as truly future, as it has to 
day actually come to paſs ; therefore it is not 
impoſſible, (for our minds can diſcern no con- 
tradition in it) that an infinite underſtanding 
ſhould foreknow ſuch events, tho that know- 
ledge is 700 high for us, or perhaps any finite 
mind, we cannot attain to it. And here we 

Vor. I | X may 
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SE RM. may ſafely reſt, as we find ourſelves obliged 
IX. to do in our inquiries concerning the other 

perfections of God, which are evidently prov'd 
to belong to his nature, and therefore be- 
lieved, tho” to us incomprehenſible. We ac- 
knowledge his Omnipreſence, Eternity, Self- 
exiſtence and Omnipotence ; yet the nature 
of theſe attributes, and the manner of their 
being, particularly the exerciſe of the laſt- 
mentioned, his power in creating things out 
of nothing, as much exceeds our compre- 
henſion as his foreknowledge of future con- 
tingencies. We cannot indeed believe con- 
tradictions, and to impoſe them upon us, is 
to affront the rational nature; but it is no ab- 
ſurdity to believe the exiſtence and the pro- 
perties of a being, whom we cannot by ſearch- 
ing find out, nor underſtand to perfection. 
This particular branch of God's Omni- 
ſcience, gives us a very high idea of him, as 
the proper object of our adoration. How 
wonderful, how much to be eſteemed for its 
perfection, is that underſtanding, which not 
only ſees diſtinctly all the paſt and preſent ac- 
tions and thoughts of all intelligent beings, 
but thoſe which are yet future, and diſcerns, 
even at the greateſt diſtance of duration, all 
the productions of free as well as neceſſary 
Cauſes? What can be hid from him who un- 
5 | derſlandeth 
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derflandeth our very thoughts afar off? Surely S x RM 
no darkneſs can cover any thing from his 1X. 
ſight. How deſpicable are the idols of the 


nations who have eyes and ſee not, ears and 
hear not, and who know not, and cannot de- 
clare things to come? How infatuated are 
their worſhippers? How unhappy as well as 
inexcuſable are they, who acknowledge no 
other God than chance or neceſſity? For what 
ſatisfa&tion can an intelligent being have in a 
world, ſuppoſed to be under no intelligent 
direction, but the courſe of things hurried on 
in it by giddy fortune, or irreſiſtible fake, 
equally unknowing of futurity ? On the con- 
trary, the ſincere ſervants of the true and liv- 
ing God have this never-failing conſolation, 
that however ignorant they are of what is to 
come, concerning which their minds are na- 
turally anxious, he ſees the end from the be- 
ginning, and no event can poſſibly ſurpriſe 
him ; for even the freeſt purpoſes of men, and 
all other rational agents, were known in his 
eternal counſels, and the iſſues of them com- 
prehended in the fore-appointed ſcheme of 
his adminiſtration: 

2dly, As this knowledge is pedulia to God, 
neceffarily ariſing from the infinite perfection 
of his nature, atid no finite mind can uy 


to any part of it with certainty, other wi 
X 2 than 
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SER M. than by communication from him, he has 
IX. wiſely hid it from men, that they may learn 

to truſt his providence with abſolute reſigna- 

tion. We are not to form our ſchemes in 

life, and take the meaſures of our conduct, 
by a diſcernment of particular future events, 
(for they are cover'd from our fight under im- 
penetrable darkneſs) but by general laws which 
God has given us, and by our obſervations on 
the ordinary courſe of things. No man can 
be ſure of ſucceſs, the race is not to the ſwift, 
nor the battle to the ſtrong, the beſt con- 
projects are liable to a multitude of 
accidents which do not fall within the reach 
of our foreſight. But this ought to give us 
contentment, and here we ought to reſt with 
pleafure, that the wiſe and good God knows 
all things; and having done what was on our 
part reaſonable, we may ſafely commit our 
way and our work to him, leaving the direc- 
tion of events to his providence. Nor ought 
we to pry too curiouſly into futurity, which 
God has concealed from us. This is an error 
which weak and diſtruſtful minds are apt to 
fall into. The Gentiles were not ſo inexcu- 
fable in it, who knew not God; but for Chri/- 
_ tans to apply themſelves to ſuch as practiſe 
arts of necromancy and divination, for re- 
ing ſecrets and foretelling things to come, 
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is to expoſe themſelves as a prey to impoſtors, 8 x R M. 
and to diſhonour the true God, who has fa- IX. 
voured them with a clear manifeſtation of 
himſelf, by attributing to dæmons and their 
pretended agents, that knowledge which pe- 
culiarly belongs to him. And, 

Laſtly, Let us take no thought for to-mor- 
row, for our heavenly Father knows wwhat we 
need ; he knows what is beſt, and what the 
event of things will be. And let us not boaſt 
of to-morrow, nor be vainly puff d up, with 
any expectations in this world, for God only 
knows, we know not, what @ day, or any 


future time, may bring forth. 
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SERMON X. 


The Wiſdom of God manifeſted in 
the Conſtitution and Government, 
both of the natural and moral 
World. 


1 > * 1 


1 Tim. 17. 


Unto the king eternal, immortal, inviſible, 
the only wiſe God, be honour and glory for 


T is evident beyond all rational contra- 
diction, that the world was made, and 
is governed by deſign; and that the appear- 
ances of nature, and the ſeries of events, which 
every one may obſerve, cannot be accounted 


for without ſuppoſing intelligence in the 


univerſal Cauſe. But there is a difference 


between underſtanding and wiſdom, as be- 


tween a power, or faculty, and the right uſe 
of it. Underſtanding is the fundamental 
capacity of wiſdom, and wiſdom is the pro- 
per exerciſe and improvement of underſtand- 


ing. 


The Wiſdem of God manifeſted, &c. 


ing. Our own experience, and our obſerva- SERM, 
tions upon the conduct of mankind, lead us X. 
to diſtinguiſh between acting with deſign 


and acting wiſely ; the former is the charac- 
ter of all rational agents, but, alas! we have 
too good reaſon to know that the latter does 
not always accompany it : And wiſdom ad- 
mits of various degrees ; the inequality ariſing 
from ſeveral cauſes; either an unequal mea- 
ſure of knowledge, for according to our dif- 
cernment of the reaſon of things, their rela- 
tions, connexions and dependencies, ſo muſt 
our conduct be wiſe or unwiſe; or from the 
motives which influence the ſprings of ac- 
tion. We find in ourſelves a variety of af- 
fections, which prompt us to act, prevent- 
ing deliberate attention. Men do not always 
govern themſelves according to the dictates 
of cool reaſon, and purſue the meaſures 
which themſelves know, or believe to be the 
beſt, but are often biaſs'd by prejudices, and 
miſled by their particular propenſities, to do 
what theit own minds do not approve. 
Therefore knowledge and wiſdom are differ- 
ent qualities, and they muſt be conſidered 
as diſtinct attributes in the Deity ; though in 
him, as may be afterwards obſerv'd, the one 
is juſtly infer'd from the other ; and the ſame 

2 arguments 
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SRM. arguments which prove his intelligence in ge- 
X. neral, prove him alſo to be wiſe. 
— Wiſdom in any agent is eſtimated by his 


approbation of ſuch ends, as in the judgment 
of the perſon forming the eſtimation, are moſt 
ſyitable to his nature, and an invariable pur- 
ſuit of thoſe ends by the beſt and moſt effec- 
tual methods, It is, firſt of all, abſolutely 
neceſſary that a right deſign be propos'd, elſe 
no ſcheme of action can poſlibly obtain our 
eſteem as wiſe, or intitle the agent to that 
character. If we ſee a man ever ſo ingenious 
about trifles, and contriving methods which 
have the greateſt aptitude to accompliſh low 
ends, and unworthy of his rational nature, this 
can never raiſe any veneration for him in our 
hearts, nay, we ſhall pronounce all his contri- 
yances fooliſh. Now concerning ends, tis 
plain that to us they are determin'd by our af- 
fections; and the meaſure of them, I mean 
the rule whereby we judge whether they be 
good or bad, right or wrong, is no other than 
our awn approbation. Subordinate ends are 
only conſidered as means, and derive their 
value from the higher purpoſes which they 
ſerve; and ultimate ends to the human mind 
are either private happineſs, or the good of 
others, to the purſuit of which we are de- 
termined by felf-loye and benevolence, the 


general 
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general governing ſprings of action in our 8 E RM. 
nature ; tis the actions only which ultimate- X. 
ly terminate in thoſe ends, or which have a 
tendency to promote them, that we pro- 
nounce wiſe, The man who takes the mea- 
ſures, and ſteddily adheres to them which 
have the ſtricteſt connexion, not with the 
gratification of a particular appetite or paſ- 
fion, but his own true, moſt extenſive and 
complete felicity, or with the greateſt pub- 
lic good, is to be acknowledged a wiſe man; 
he who acts upon lower and inconſiſtent 

views, does not merit that character. 

But the queſtion is, how ſhall we judge 
concerning the ends of the Deity, fo as with 
underſtanding to pronounce him wiſe? Can 
we pretend to know what is or is not be- 
coming the dignity and perfection of his na- 
ture? Or, ſhall we make the inſtincts planted 
in our minds for the particular purpoſes of out 
being, a ſtandard whereby to examine his 
actions, and paſs a judgment upon them? I 
anſwer, that tho' indeed the Divine excellen- 
cies infinitely ſurpaſs our underſtanding, and 
we cannot take upon us to judge, as from a : 
complete knowledge of them, what views | 
they may require to be purſued ; yet there are | 
ſame things which we cannot poſſibly help 
thinking worthy of every intelligent nature. 

I Our 
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SERM. Our minds are ſo conſtituted that we neceſ. 
X. ſarily approve and admire goodneſs ; and the 
| Being who appears in his counſels to have in- 
tended, and by his actions to promote the 
moſt extenſive happineſs of other beings which 
are capable of it, we muſt judge to have the 
firſt and eſſentially requiſite qualification of a 
wiſe agent. Again, tho' we have not ſuch a 
knowledge of the Divine perfections, and of 
the nature and reaſon of things, as to qualify 
us for judging, @ priori, what is fitteſt for 
him to do; yet by obſerving the mutual re- 
lations and harmony of things which he has 
made, and the aptitude of ſome, as means, 
to anſwer others as the ends of them, we may 
collect, what in fact he did intend, and there- 
by diſcern the wiſdom of the whole conſtitu- 
tion. It is impoſſible indeed for any finite 
underſtanding to penetrate into the depths of 
his deſigns, or take in the intire ſcheme of his 
adminiſtration, We know not what remote 
and very important purpoſes may be ſerv'd by 
his works, beyond all the views which fall 
under our obſervation ; for who hath known the 
mind of the Lord, and who hath been his coun- 
ſeller ? But even by ſuch a partial obſervation 
as our limited. capacity can reach to, we may 
be able to trace the marks of excellent under- 
ſtanding in ſome of the ways of God, and 
from 
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from thence reaſonably conclude, that perfect St x M, 
wiſdom governs the whole. For example, X. 

the Divine government over mankind, and 
the methods of providence towards them, 
may have a relation to the univerſe, and affect 
other orders of intelligent beings in a manner 
which we cannot comprehend ; but conſider- 
ing it abſtractly, and as intire in itſelf, with- 
out any ſuch relation, which is our way of 
conceiving, it may appear to us wiſe, and 

worthy of the moſt excellent Being. 
2dly, Wiſdom conſiſts in the choice and 
the uſe of proper means for accompliſhing 
good ends, Suppoſing an agent to have very 
right intentions, which is ſo far praiſe-wor- 
thy, yet it ſhews a defect of underſtanding, 
if he fails in the execution, by chuſing means 
which are not fit, And it is this which is 
principally meant by wiſdom, ſo far as it de- 
notes an intellectual ability. For to the ends 
which they purſue, moral agents are deter- 
min'd by their affections; but in the choice 
of means their underſtanding only can direct. 
Therefore imperfect minds which do not 
comprehend all the relations and connexions 
of things, and do not foreſee all future events, 
muſt be deficient in wiſdom, tho' without 
any fault in a moral ſenſe; and the character 
of wiſe muſt be appropriated to God as it is 
in 
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Sr NN. in the text; for be is only wiſe, having a per- 
X. fect knowledge of every thing which ſhall 
cver come to paſs, and which any power will, 


or can poſſibly produce. It is elegantly ſaid 
in the book of Jab, be putteth no truſt in his 
ſervants, and bis angels be chargeth with fol- 
ly * Their underſtandings, tho' vaſtly large, 
are not infinite ; their great natural capacity is 
improved to a very high meaſure of know- 
ledge, by their ſtanding always in the pre- 
ſence of God, and receiving his inſtructions. 
Yet it is inſufficient for the government of the 
world, and the direction of its affairs, which 
God hath reſerved in his own hands; com- 
mitting nothing to the contrivance of his 
ableſt miniſters, (they are only employ'd to 
execute his orders) becauſe of their imperfec- 
tion in wiſdom. | 
In this ſenſe, the perfect wiſdom of God is 
neceſſarily infer d from the other abſolute per- 
fections of his nature. If he be every where 
preſent, and wherever he is preſent there is 
activity which cannot be reſiſted, and intelli- 
gence which cannot be miſled or impos d up- 
on: if he is abſolutely Omniſcient, knowing 
not only all things which now are, with 
the greateſt exactneſs, even the moſt ſecret 
thoughts of intelligent beings, but alſo all 


* Job iv. 18. 
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things which ſhall be produced, whether by S EN M. 
neceſſary or free cauſes ; it follows, that he X. 
can never poſſibly be miſtaken in his mea- 
ſures, or come ſhort of a right judgment up- 
on the expediency of things, or the fitneſs of 
means for attaining the ends he propoſes, 
Since his power is infinite and cannot be con- 
troul'd, nor his defigns defeated by any oppo- 
ſition, and there is no imaginable cauſe which 
ſhould induce him to alter his deſigns, * but 
his counſel flandeth for ever, the thoughts of 
his beart to all generations ; ſince it is ſo, no- 
thing can be wanting to the higheſt perfec- 
tion of wiſdom ; no weakneſs, no error, no 
irreſolution or unſteddineſs can ever be charg'd 
on any of his meaſures. Such is the raſhneſs 
and folly of poor ſhort-ſfighted mortals, that 
they take upon them to cenſure the works of 
God as defeCtive in wiſdom, altho' we have 
not only the ſame evidence of this which is 
common to other of his attributes, that is; 
we know it by its fruits and effects; but ſup- 
poſing his other perfections to be prov'd, his 
knowledge, and his power, and his omaipre- 
ſence, we are ſatished before-hand by reaſon- 
ing which is fully convincing, without con- 
ſidering his works of creation and provideace 
which abundantly diſplay his wiſdom ; we 

* are 


* Pal. XXXi1. it. 
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SERM. are ſatisfied, I ſay, that he is, and neceſſarily 
X. muſt be infinitely wiſe. 

Another general argument to prove the 
wiſdom of God, is taken from the faint and 
imperfect images of it which are in ſome of 
the creatures, and which muſt be deriv'd from 
the father of lights, himſelf therefore poſſeſs d 
of that perfection in the higheſt degree. As 
intelligence in the effect is a clear evidence of 
it in the Author, tho' of a ſuperior kind, (for 
it could not poſſibly proceed from an unintel- 
ligent Cauſe;) ſo particularly, the higheſt 
improvement, and the beſt uſe of underſtand- 
ing can never exceed, nor indeed equal the 
original Fountain from which all knowledge 
flows; and therefore the wiſdom of God is 
abſolutely ſupreme. Since God only hath put 
wiſdom into the inward parts, and given un- 
derſtanding is the heart, all the meaſures of 
wiſdom which any created and finite beings 
can attain to, muſt needs be inferior to his. 
For, the effect can neither originally have, nor 
ever poſſibly arrive to the perfection of the 
voluntary complete cauſe. If it could, then of 
that equal, and therefore independent perfec- 
tion, or degree of perfection, it would be a 
cauſe to itſelf, rather there would be no cauſe 
at all. Tho' 'tis true this is an improveable 
ability in imperfet minds, which grow in 

| wiſdom 
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wiſdom by attention, induſtrious inquiry, and 8 E RM. 


careful obſervation, yet never independently 


on God, nor can their acquirements riſe to ann 


equality with the Divine underſtanding. For 
the very capacity of improvement is derived 
from him, the means are under the direction 
of his providence, and the ſucceſs depends on 
his good pleaſure, And the increaſe, as it is 
limited in its degrees, by the will of him who 
hath determin'd the meaſures of perfection to 
which every one of his creatures ſhall, or can 
attain, ſo it implies an imperfection from 
which the firſt Cauſe is abſolutely free, whoſe 
wiſdom, as all the other excellencies of his 
nature, is uncapable of any addition or dimi- 
nution. 

But the moſt obvious proof of the wiſdom 
of God, and to attentive minds it is fully 
convincing, is, by his works of creation and 
providence; his originally making all things 
in heaven and earth, and diſpoſing them in 
the order in which they appear; his preſerv- 
ing them all and governing them, in the way 
which is moſt ſuitable to their ſeveral na- 
tures, and ſo as they may beſt anſwer the 
ends of their being. They are made fo as 
to have a viſible mutual relation to each o- 
ther, with the moſt exquiſite ſkill and con- 


trivance, and plainly to diſcover that the 
whole 
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 StrM. whole is under the direction of one ruling 


X. 


Counſel. Inanimate things are upheld by 


te power of God, and directed in their mo- 


tions, conſtantly and uniformly, to ſerve par- 
ticular purpoſes. Senſitive beings have a ſuit- 
able proviſion made for the ſupport of their 


lives, and are govern'd by inſtincts which de- 


termine them to purſue the proper ends of 


| their nature. And rational agents have laws 


given them for regulating their conduct, and 
they are furniſhed with proper . motives of 
action, by the influence of which they are 


directed, freely, and with underſtanding to 


purſue the proper ends of their being. Upon 
2a general ſurvey of theſe works of God, there 
appears an obvious congruity in the whole, 
and a deſigned ſubſerviency of ſome to others. 
It is evident, that the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and the conſtant uniform influence 
of them in the various productions upon our 


globe, are under ſuch a direction as to anſwer 


the end of ſuſtaining a multitude of living 
things in their regular ſucceſſions; animals 
are under an apparent cconomy, whereby 
they are render d uſeful to one another, and 
all of them ſubordinated to man. Now, 1 


ſay, even upon ſuch a flight and general view, 
we have a clear diſcovery of infinite Divine 
"wildpuer. The greater variety there is in any 


ſyſtem, 


2 
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ſyſtem, which muſt all be within the conn 8 n.. 
prehenſion of the mind that form'd it, pro- X. 
vided there appears unity of deſign and RW 


lar contrivance, the larger ſtill we muſt con- 
clude the underſtanding to be. A narrow ca- 
pacity reaches only to a few things, placing 
them in due order; if a great multitude be put 
under its care, it is embarraſs'd and thrown 
into confuſion, But how vaſt is the compre- 
henſion of that providence which takes under 


its guidance the whole heavens and the earth, 


with all things that are in them, which con- 
ducts the motions of the celeſtial orbs, yet 
without neglecting the meaneſt animal or ve- 
getable on this earth; and ſo adjuſts all the 
parts of the ſtupendous fabric, that whatever 
changes any of them may undergo, their cor- 
reſpondence to each other is uniformly main- 
tained, and the harmony of the whole. 
- Eſpecially the variety of kinds, yet more 
than the multitude of individuals, propetly 
diſpoſed, demonſtrates the wiſdom of the 
Creator and ſupreme Governor of the world. 
There is no diverſity at all in the productions 
of neceſſary unintelligent cauſes; and, in pro- 
portion to their meaſure of underſtanding, the 
operations of free agents are confin'd to a few 
fimilar effects, or extend to a greater variety. 
It is thus that we eſtimate a human genius; 
Vo l. I. * tze 
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SERM. the man who is ſkill'd in many different 
X. branches of learning, in hiſtory, in languages, 
, politics and philoſophy, or who knows 
how to act a proper part in very different ſta- 

tions of life, is reputed wiſer than he whoſe 
knowledge is confined to a few particulars. 

But how adorable is that wiſdom which. has 
diſplayed itſelf marvelouſly in the whole gra- 

dation of being; which ſhines conſpicuouſly, 

not only adjuſting with the utmoſt exactneſs, 
the mechaniſm. of the material world, but has 
formed intirely different and ſaperior kinds, 
namely ſpirits, to whoſe nature and condition 

of being the methods of his providence are 
as well accommodated. as to-the other. The 
conſtitution and form of government under 
which intelligent creatures. are plac'd, is, at 
leaſt, as clear a manifeſtation of the Divine 
wiſdom, as the frame and direction of the 
corporeal ſyſtem, And, which is moſt wor- 
thy of our obſet vation to the preſent purpole, 
theſe eſſentially different kinds are moſt con- 
veniently diſpoſed of, with relation to each 
other. Spirit and body are united in the hu- 
man compoſition; and as the ſyſtem is diſ- 
tinguiſhed in its formation by the Creator's 
fx ill, it is as much diſtinguiſhed by the ad- 
miniſtration of his providence. From man 
there is a deſcent, I mean as to the degrees of 
bby their 
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we are beſt acquainted with. The next in- 
ferior rank are the brutal ſpecies, and among 
them a beautiful variety, ſome making a 
much more conſiderable figure than others in 
the animal kingdom; ſome more eminently 
uſeful, and even making nearer approaches to 
the human underſtanding. From them the 
perfection of the animal life leſſens by various 
deſcending degrees, till it comes ſo near the 
vegetable world as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed. 
Of vegetables there are as various kinds, all 
of them miniſtring to ſenſitive beings as a 
ſuperior order, and theſe latter are directed 
to the proper uſe of them by particular in- 
ſtincts: And inanimate things are conſtantly 
ſo governed as to ſerve the purpoſe of pro- 
ducing the ſeveral ſorts of herbs, trees and 
fruits. This order is maintained amidſt an 
infinite diverſity ; and as there is a ſcale of be- 
ing appointed by the great defigning Author, 
fo there is a ſubordination of uſe, the lower 
ſtill ſerving the higher, till we aſcend to man, 
the chief of the works of God in our world. 
Who that attends to this obvious face of na- 
ture, and the daily adminiſtration of provi- 
- dence, can help acknowledging not only de- 
ſign, that is, the being of God, but perfect- 
ly wiſe counſel, diſcovered in the admirable 
Jas 1 economy 
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SER M. economy. of all things, as far as his works 
X. come within our knowledge? 
A more particular and accurate inquiry in- 
to all theſe things, would ſet the evidence of 
Divine wiſdom ſtill in a clearer and ſtronger 
light; ſhewing not only that the univerſe, con- 
ſidered as one intire work, diſcovers wonder- 
ful counſel in the conſtitution of it, having 
all its parts for ſeveral uſes regularly diſpoſed 
and fitted to each gther ; but every particular 
being which can be conſidered as a ſeparate 
intire ſyſtem and compleat in itſelf, carries 
in its frame the cleareſt manifeſtations of its 
Author's perfect , underſtanding, Not only 
the Lord by wiſdom. fretched out the Heavens, 
and eſtabliſbed the earth by his diſcretion, but 
in the conſtitution of every ſingle terreſtrial 
and celeſtial body, is manifeſted-the exquiſite 
{kill of their deſigning intelligent Maker. As 
to the celeſtial, they are too far diſtant for 
our minute obſervation ; and human ſcience is 
principally converſant about their magnitude, 
diſtance and regular motions, in which the 
modern improvements of aſtronomical learn- 
ing open a ſurpriſing ſcene, diſplaying the 
wiſdom of God beyond what appears to the 
firſt views of an uninſtructed ſpectator, In 
the compoſition of bodies whoſe properties are 
better known to us, as air, water, earth, 
ſtones, 
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ſtones, minerals, vegetables of every kind, SER M- 
animals, and eſpecially the human body ;—in X. 
all of theſe and each of them, the manifolg 


wiſdom of the Creator is diſcovered. And 
here alſo it is worthy of our obſervation, that 
the progreſs of learning has moſt eminently 
tended to eftabliſh the foundations of religion ; 
for the diſcoveries which have lately been 
made in natural hiſtory, philoſophy and ana- 
tomy, have greatly illuſtrated and confirmed 
this important article we are now conſidering. 
It is not convenient in this ſhort diſcourſe to 
deſcend to particulars, even which are com- 
monly known. But this I may ſafely fay, 
that it ſhows an amazing infatuation in any 
man, who has not ſpent his life in the utmoft 
obſcurity, intirely unacquainted with that 


knowledge of nature which is the ſubject of 


common converſation in this age and theſe 
parts of the world, not to be convinc'd, that 
as the works of God are manifold, fo in wiſ- 
dom he has made them all, and particularly 


that the human body is fearfully and won- 


derfully made. 

If we proceed farther to conſider man in 
his better part, which God made after his own 
image, the workmanſhip will appear in a pe- 
culiar manner, worthy of the Author's per- 
fect underſtanding. And firſt of all, let us 

| Y. 3 obſerve 
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SE RM. obſerve our ſituation in the univerſe, We are 
X. nearly allied and cloſely united to the cor- 
poreal world, a part of matter fitly organized 
to convey the notices of external things, and 

to be the mind's inſtrument of action, is a 
part of ourſelves. Is not wiſdom manifeſted 

in placing rational capacities thus convenient- 

ly for contemplation, and for the proper im- 
provement of them in a rational happineſs, 
which eſpecially ariſes from adoring, and ac- 
tively ſhewing the praiſes of the Almighty, 
All-wiſe and bountiful Creator ? Since this 
earth is ſuch a beautiful fabric, ſo curiouſly 
fram'd and adorn'd, and all God's works in 

it, even thoſe which are unintelligent, praiſe 

him in a ſilent way, by giving to rational 
beings an occaſion of obſerving and admiring 

his perfections manifeſted in them, can we 

help thinking it was worthy of the wiſe Au- 

thor, nay, does it not appear to be the finiſh- 

ing excellence of ſuch a work, to furniſh it 
with underſtanding inhabitants, fitted. with 
proper powers and affections for enjoying it, 
capable of diſcerning its various beauty, and 
applying it to the delightful purpoſe of cele- 
brating his praiſe? This honourable province 

is therefore wiſely aſſigned to man, as he is 
qualify d for it by the faculties of his nature, 


and 
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part of the creation. 4 X. 
But if we conſider the bannan conſtitution 
by itſelf, it will apprar to be the finiſh'd pro- 
duction of a wiſe Author. To judge of this 
it is neceſſary to have in view the ends of our 
being, which obviouſly ariſe from the very 
frame of our nature. Man is a eompound of 
body and ſpirit 3 by the former of which he 
has a neceſſary relation to the material world, 
which is the firſt appointed ſtage of his exiſ- 
tence; his life, conſider d as an animated ſy- 
ſtem of matter, is nouriſhed by the produc- 
tions of the earth, and the neceſſities of his 
animal nature employ the cares of his mind. 
The other part, the ſpirit, is endued with no- 
bler powers, and is capable of higher enjoy- 
ments, of the pleaſures of virtue, of ſelf- ap- 
probation, and the favour of God, which are 
wholly independent en the body. Theſe 
ends, as different as the eſſences of ſoul and 
body, are united in our conſtitution, and may 
be jointly purſu'd without confuſion. For the 
purpoſes both of the animal and rational life 
we are fitted with proper faculties, inſtincts 
and affections: We have ſenſes whereby are 
communicated to us ſuch ideas of external 
objects as are uſeful to the animal nature, and 
likewiſe the materials of entertaining know- 
Y4 ledge 
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SER M. ledge to the mind: We have appetites directing 


Theſe powers appear to our own minds to 


and prompting us to the uſe of thoſe things 
which are the means of preſerving the pre- 
ſent life, and of ſuch happineſs as it is capa- 
ble of, without being left-wholly,to the con- 
duct of calm reaſon, which would be too 
weak to anſwer the end ſufficiently, and by 
attending ſuch affairs would be too much di- 
verted from more important employments. 
And particularly, in conſidering the animal 
part of the human life, it can hardly eſcape 
our obſervation, that provident nature has 
ſhewn her wiſe care for the ſpecies, by plant- 
ing in the individuals inſtincts which pow» 
erfully determine them to purſue its general 
intereſts, tho often accompanied with great 
labour, anxiety and pain. The ſuperior part 
in our compoſition, the ſpirit, is made for 
nobler ends, and is qualified to purſue them 
by nobler faculties, affections and determina- 
tions: It has underſtanding, liberty, choice, 
an inſtinct of benevolence as well as ſelf- love, 
and conſcience, whereby it judges of its own 
diſpoſitions and actions according to a deeply 
engraven and invariable ſenſe of good and 
evil, from the conſciouſneſs: of which differ- 
ent moral qualities in itſelf, ariſes the moſt 
ſolid inward joy, or the moſt painful reflexion, 


have 
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dignify us highly above other beings in the 
world about us; and the regular exerciſe of 
them leads to a great, perpetually increaſing 
happineſs, to the purſuit of which we are di- 
rected by attending to our own frame. The 
underſtanding is a faculty which points to its 
own proper uſe and improvement ; not only 
directing the exerciſe of all our other powers, 
but affording itſelf an eminent pleaſure, far 
ſuperior to all ſenſual gratifications. Liberty, 
tho' in us unavoidably accompanied with a 
poſſibility of doing wrong, yet is abſolutely 
neceſſary to our doing right in a moral ſenſe, 
from which the higheſt ſatisfaction ariſes in 
the mind. It is virtue which raiſes our na- 
ture to the greateſt perfection it can attain to; 
and what ſtronger inducement can there be 
to the practice of it, than, what is inſeparable 
from our very conſtitution, the joy of ſelf- 
approbation - which naturally flows from it, 
and the ſelf-reproach which neceſſarily fol- 
lows the contrary ? And as the human mind 
is naturally ſolicitous about futurity, another 
ſtate of exiſtence is the ſubject of its pre- 
ſaging thoughts, and its carneſt deſires ex- 
tend even to immortality, which, together 
with the ſcanty meaſure of its attainments 
_ both in knowledge and enjoyment, far 

below 
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SzRM. below what its faculties are capable of, and 


X. 


ſeem to be deſigned for ; is at leaſt a probable 
argument that it is deſigned to ſubſiſt hereaf- 
ter. That ſame conſciouſneſs. of integrity or 
moral goodneſs, which affords the trueſt pre- 
ſent tranquillity and ſatisfaction to the mind, 
gives it alſo confidence towards God as the 
righteous Judge of the world, rendering it ſe- 
cure in the expectation of all A 
he ſhall appoint. N 

If we deſcend to a more particular conkide: 
ration of the laws of nature, we ſhall find 
that they are every way worthy of a wiſe 
Law-giver, as having a certain connexion 
with the ends of his own conſtitution, and 
of our being. The virtue of ſobriety, a ve- 
ry important part of the law written in our 
hearts, evidently tends. to the preſervation 
and the eaſy enjoyment of life, and to the 
more vigorous exerciſe of our ſuperior pow- 


ers and affections, The fear of God, as it is 


our wiſdom, the injunction of it ſhews the 
wiſdom of the natural laws ; for it improves 
the mind, and yields it the moſt delightful 
entertainment; and it ſecures the practice of 
every other virtue: And charity is the perfect 
bond of human ſociety ; fit therefore to be pre- 
ſcribed by that gracious Governor whoſe care 
extends to-all mankind, and who by thus 

| providing 
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promoted, inſtead of diminiſhing the happi- 
neſs of every individual ; for the trueſt con- 
tentment of mind accompanies an univerſal, 
undiſſembled good-will, Thus all the works 
of God have the evidences of his wiſdom 
clearly ſtampt upon them, whether we view 
them in the whole or in parts, and the more 
diligently we apply ourſelves to this inquiry, 
the more we ſhall be ſatisfied that the cha- 
racter of only viſe, juſtly belongs to him. 

Another illuſtration of this ſubject is taken 
from the manner of the Divine operations, 
which are ſo contrived that a vaſt multitude 
of effects depend on one or a few cauſes. This 
is always regarded as an excellency in any 
work, which {till appears the more beautiful, 
manifeſting the capacity of the Author, the 
more various its regular appearances are, and 
the greater ſimplicity there is in the manner 
of producing them. When every ſeveral ef- 
fect has a particular ſeparate cauſe, this gives 
no pleaſure to the ſpectator, as not diſcover- 
ing contrivance. But that work is beheld with 
admiration and delight, as the reſult of deep 
counſel, which is complicated in its parts, and 
yet ſimple in its operation, where a great va- 


riety of effects are ſeen to ariſe from one prin- - 


ciple operating uniformly. That this is the 
true 
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SRE RM. true character of the works of God, we 
X. ſhall be fatisfied by conſidering the natural 
and the moral world; in both which a vaſt 
diverſity of appearances depend upon fingle 
cauſes. The beſt explication which has yet 
been given of the great phenomena in the 
mundane ſyſtem, reſolves them into attrac- 
tion and gravitation ; that is, a force impreſs'd 
on all bodies whereby they mutually attract, 
or tend towards each other, according to the 
quantity of matter they contain, and in pro- 
portion to their diſtances. It is this which 
accounts for the regular motion of the pla- 
nets, ſo neceſſary to the beauty and order of 
the viſible world; for the preſſure of the air, 
ſo uſeful to the preſervation of the animal 
life ; for the aſcent of vapours from the earth 
and the waters, and their deſcent when col- 
lected and condenſed, in refreſhing rains; for 
the perpetual flux of rivers z for the ebbing 
and flowing of the ſea; and for the ſtability of 
the earth, ſupporting innumerable living crea- 
tures, with all convenient furniture for their 
accommodation; and it is the foundation of 
all Human mechanical arts, without which 
life would not be tolerable, But this ſimple 
cauſe, productive of ſo many important ap- 
pearances in nature, muſt be attributed to 
God the firſt mover, as his work; for it is 
| 4 not 
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to his power and will, It is evidently an ac- 
tive force, and therefore cannot be aſcrib'd to 
matter which is wholly and eſſentially unac- 
tive; and whatever appearance of action it 
has, can only be by the contact of its ſuper- 
ficial parts; whereas the force of gravity pe- 
netrates to the centers of all bodies, and af- 
fects them at the greateſt diſtance. Either 
therefore it muſt be the immediate operation 
of the firſt Cauſe himſelf, or of an inferior 
agent by his direction, acting conſtantly and 
uniformly on every part of corporeal nature. 
Other inſtances might be given, to ſhew that 
the material world: is govern'd by the influ- 
ence of ſingle cauſes producing a great di- 
verſity of effects, according to the different 
nature of the ſubjects they work upon; as in 
the general laws of motion, the various ope- 
rations of fire, the almoſt numberleſs effects 
which depend upon the conſtant unvaried na- 
ture and properties of water, and many 
more. But that of gravity mention d before, 
is the moſt univerſal that we know, and the 
moſt ſatisfying to inquiſitive minds; as to a 
careful attention to it, and diligent obſerva- 
tion of its effects, are owing the greateſt mo- 
dern improvements in natural philoſophy, all 
a leading to this concluſion, that God 

himſelf, 


X. 
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conſtantly guides, what is commonly called 


the courſe of nature. 


I ſhall not inſiſt on the principal appear- 
ances of the animal life, which are not to be 
attributed to mechaniſm, depending on gra- 
vity, tho' ſome have vainly attempted to ac- 
count for them that way. This however may 
be obſerved concerning them, that they ſeem 
to be laid on one general uniform foundation. 
As there are common mediums by which the 
images or impreſſions of material objects are 
conveyed to ſenſitive beings, ſo the percep- 
tions raiſed in them which are ſimilar, as far 
as we can judge, not arifing from the nature 
of things, (for no man can account for the 
particular ſenſations in animals from the figure 
and other primary qualities, or from the mo- 
tion of the bodies which occaſion them ;) they 
muſt proceed from a general law of nature, 
or, which means the ſame thing; the uniform 
operation of the firſt ſupreme Cauſe,” In the 
fame manner, the inſtincts and appetites of 
animals, determining them by a ſhort and 
eaſy method to uſe the neceſſary means of 
their own preſervation, and of ſuch enjoy- 
ment as they are capable of, muſt be reſolved 
into the uniform direction of nature, caring 
or mn own works. 


But 
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But the moral world is the chief of God's SE RM. 
works which we know, wherein his wiſdom &. 
is principally diſplay'd, and the ſame cha- 
racter of ſimplicity, may be juſtly applied to 
the conſtitution by which i is govern'd. The 
main ends of it are the perfection and happi- 
neſs of intelligent beings, ends moſt worthy | 
of ſupreme Goodneſs ; but it is the province | 
of wiſdom to direct the means by which they 
ſhall be obtain'd. Now to this purpoſe, the i 
great Author of nature has not given a ſeparate | 
rule to every individual, whereby it ſhould be 
directed to purſue its own intereſt independent- 
ly on all others; but together with ſelf- love, 
wiſcly implanted in every one in order to 
provide for private happineſs, has united them 
under the general law of benevolence, which 
attracts free agents into a beautiful harmonious 
ſociety, as by the force of gravity bodies are 
united into a regular connected ſyſtem. What 
could be better contriv'd to preſerve the com- 
mon peace, and promote the common felicity 
of a multitude, than to charge every one with 
the care of his fellows, and make his own 
happineſs depend upon it? And tho' the per- 
fect happineſs of mankind in the firſt ſtage 
of their exiſtence is not actually attain'd, 
that is no argument againſt the Wiſdom of 
the conſtitution, nor proves that the Author's 

intention 
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intention is fruſtrated. For as in many other 
productions of nature, eſpecially in every kind 
of life, there is a gradual progreſs, which 
when compleated, is in the whole kind an 
admirable inſtance of the Creator's wiſe de- 
ſign, tho' during the increaſe but imperfect- 
ly diſcern'd, and many of the individuals ne- 
ver arrive to it; ſo the principles planted in 
the human mind, tending to its own and the 
common happineſs, do not produce their pro- 
per effect in ſome individuals, through their 
own fault, and not their full effect in the 
whole of the preſent ſtate, being a ſtate of 
appointed imperfection; but they produce 
eyen now, ſuch a meaſure of happineſs as is 
{ufficient to juſtify the wiſdom of God in the 
conſtitution; And the ſame Principles rais'd to 
higher perfection in another ſtate, will, by a 
more powerful operation fully anſwering 
their end in the complete happineſs of all and 
every one, more illuſtriouſly manifeſt the in- 
finite underſtanding, as well as nnen of 
the ſupreme Being. 

As ſelf-love and benevolence, or the deſire 
of private and public happineſs, are not 
barely enjoin'd by the authority of a Law- 
giver, but the affections themſelves are planted 
in the heart of every individual, determining 
them all, as far as free agents in ſuch a ſtate 

could 
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whole ſpecies are wiſely directed to purſue the 
true ends of their being ; ſo theſe two princi- 
ples are intended to controul and regulate the 
exerciſe of all other affections and paſſions. It 
was neceſſary that the human nature ſhould 
be furniſh'd with inferior private appetites and 
paſſions for the purpoſes of the animal life, 
and likewiſe with particular inſtincts of the 
public kind, ſuch as compaſſion, gratitude 
and natural affection, where nearer attach- 
ments and preſſing circumſtances require a 
more vigorous and ſpeedy interpoſal by kind 
offices, in behalf of ſome of mankind, than 
of others ; which is evidently ſerviceable to, 
and ordained for the public good. But the 
univerſal principles of diſpaſſionate ſelf-love 
and benevolence have properly the ſupremacy 
in our minds, to moderate the lower ſprings 


of action belonging to their ſeveral kinds, and 


to prevent their exceſſes. If lower ſelfiſh de 
fires hurry us with too great violence, they 
are reaſonably reſtrained by calm ſelf- love to 
the whole of our true intereſt, If particular 
inſtincts determining us to relieve and com- 
municate pleaſure to others carry us at any 
time beyond their juſt meaſure, which is the 
caſe with minds in which compaſſion and na- 
tural affection are very ſtrong, they are check d 
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by a calm conſideration of the moſt public 
good, which is the governing virtuous prin- 
ciple. And now upon a deliberate view of 
this whole conſtitution, as defign'd by the Au- 
thor of nature, muſt it not be acknowledged 
that wiſdom appears in it? Suppoſing the in- 
tention to be the happineſs of mankind, the 
greateſt happineſs they are capable of, what 
could be more wiſely contrived for anſwering 
the end? Theſe general plain laws univerſally 
complied with, and having their full effect, 


would raiſe the human nature to its higheſt 


perfection, and ſpread united joy and felicity 
over the whole kind; and they are made caſy 
to every man by being the dictates of his own 
mind, and we are prompted to obey them by 
inclination. And whereas our preſent condi- 
tion of being is ſuch as required a variety of 
particular inſtincts and determinations to ren- 
der it the more comfortable, and defend us 
from ſome inconveniencies we are liable to, 
from which variety there might ariſe an occa- 
fion of perplexity in our conduct, by the in- 
terfering ſprings of action; the great ruling 
Principles are always ready at hand, to be ap- 
plied in every caſe for our direction, 

Perhaps it may be alledg'd, that the proof 
of the wiſdom of God in his works, which 
has been laſt inſiſted on, namely, that taken 
| from 
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of effects depends on one, or a few cauſes; 


we cannot be abſolutely certain that it is a 
method of operation, in itſelf the beſt and 
moſt effectual for obtaining the ends pro- 
poſed ; tho” there is an apparent conveniency 
in it to imperfect agents, whoſe minds might 
be embarraſſed with a multiplicity of means, 
and their power inſufficient for a great diver- 
ſity of operations at the ſame time; but this 
reaſon cannot affect the infinite underſtand» 
ing of the ſupreme Being. Without entering 
into this inquiry, (which is perhaps too diffi- 
cult for us,) or pretending to prove that the 
method of operation which the Author of na- 
ture has plainly choſen, is more excellent 
and reaſonable in itſelf abſtractly conſider- 
ed, and with reſpe& to him; I ſhall only 
anſwer to the objection, that ſince God gra- 
ciouſly intended to make his ways known 
to his intelligent creatures, and to mani- 
feſt his wiſdom ſo as they might be able 
to diſcern it, the method he has taken is on 
that account, and to anſwer that end, abſo- 
lutely the beſt. If the manner of working 


had been intirely different; if the means had 


been as various as the particular ends accom- 
pliſhed by them ; if there had been as great 
2 2 a 
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that this, I ſay, is not concluſive, becauſe — 
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and every deſign carried on by a diſtinct me- 


dd of proceeding ;—This might have been 


as effectual, for any thing we know, and we 
are ſure no more difficult to Omnipotence and 
infinite Underſtanding. But then it muſt have 
been to us utterly incomprehenſible ; and 
minds ſo limited as ours are, indeed any fi- 
nite minds, could have had very little know- 
ledge of the wiſdom of God. Whereas in the 
preſent conſtitution, he has ſo accommodated 
the methods of his operation to the capacities 
of his intelligent creatures, that the invi/ib/c 
things of him may be clearly ſeen by them, and 
they may trace the footſteps of his perfection 
in the things which he has made, which is 
the foundation both of their duty and theic 
happineſs, affording a moſt delightful enter- 
taininent to their minds, and directing them 
to form the meaſures of their conduct. 


But one obſervation is neceſſary to be ad- 


ded, that tho' God has given us clear mani- 
feſtations of his wiidom, and ſufficient for 


our conviction, if we do not wilfully ſhut 
our eyes againſt the light which breaks in 


upon us from every part of the known uni- 
verſe, from the conſtitution and the govern- 
ment of the inanimate, the ſenſitive, and the 


rational creatures ; yet a great deal does and 
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muſt ſtill remain ſecret to us. There are trea- SER M. 


ſures of wiſdom and knowledge hid in him, 
which we cannot poſſibly comprehend ; in- 
deed the intire ſcheme of his counſels and 
works can be kuown to no underſtanding 
but his own, Every attentive perſon muſt 
be ſenſible, that our knowledge of nature is 
very imperfect. Our ſenſes, which convey 
to us the ideas of material exiſtence, are con- 
fined within a narrow ſphere. We have rea- 
ſon to believe there are vaſt regions in the 
univerſe beyond the reach of their diſcern- 
ment; and by what peculiar methods they 
may be govern'd, different from thoſe which 
take place in our ſyſtem, we cannot pretend 
to judge. There may be alſo, no doubt 
there are, other orders of intelligent beings 
beſides mankind; and the laws by which they 
are ruled may differ in ſome particulars, from 

thoſe which are given to us. Beſides, of the 
things which fall under our obſervation, 
nay, which we are moſt familiarly converſant 
with, there are a great many properties and 
relations; indeed their very eſſences, the foun- 
dation of all their properties, are unknown 
to us. They are only the external appear- 
ances of things which we obſerve, and their 
connexions and dependencies are the ſubject 
of human ſcience ; but their intimate natures 
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from which theſe appearances flow, are un- 
known. But ſhall we from our own igno- 
rance, infer a defect of wiſdom in the ſu- 
preme Maker and Diſpoſer of the univerſe ? 
On the contrary, it ought to be allow'd; that 
if there be ſatisfying evidence of wiſdom in 
all Kis works which we know, there is no 
teaſon to doubt of it in thoſe parts which are 
remote from our view, or too deep for our 
penetration. What mind can be ſo weak or 
ſo prejudic'd as to ſuppoſe, that indeed wiſ- 
dom rules in all that we fee, (the regularity 
and harmony of things extorts this acknow- 
ledgement,) but in all the reſt of the univerſe 
confuſion- and diſcord may reign, and nature 
be under no wiſe direction? Wiſdom is the 
perfection of a Cauſe, not of an effect; it be- 
longs to an agent uniformly directing the ex- 
ertion of his active powers, not confined to 
ſome of his operations; and therefore, if a 
being appears to be wiſe in a great variety of 
his works which we know, we reaſonably 
conclude that the ſame wiſdom ditects the 
whole of his conduct. This obſervation, with 
reſpect to the works of creation and provi- 
dence, is juſtified by experience. For whereas 
ſome things in the world, the uſes of which 
were hot at all known in the infancy of learn- 
barren 
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wiſdom in the frame of nature ; theſe very 
things are fince found, by later diſcoveries, 
and a more accurate inquiry, to be highly 
uſeful, and to ſerve very important purpoſes. 
And as other objections of the ſame kind de- 
rive all their ſtrength only from human 
ignorance and weakneſs, a more thorough 
knowledge would make them all diſappear, 
and eſtabliſh a concluſion directly contrary to 
that which unlearned ſceptics would infer from 
them. In the mean time, it ſhows the moſt 
conceited and preſumptuous folly for men to 
cenſure the Divine adminiſtration, merely be- 
cauſe there are ſome things in it which they 
cannot comprehend, when the general voice 

of nature and providence proclaims it wiſe, 
The proper uſe to be made of this doctrine 
is, that we ſhould praiſe God. All bit works 
praiſe bim by manifeſting his wiſdom ; and 
we whom he has made capable of diſcerning 
the characters and evidences of that perfection, 
owe him the tribute of the higheſt honour and 
eſteem. Power may ſtrike our minds with 
awe, and ſupreme Majeſty make our hearts 
tremble, but it is wiſdom that attracts venera- 
tion. In whatever degree any agent appears 
to be poſſeſs d of that quality, he is intitled to 
24 a 
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SERM.2 proportionable meaſure of our reſpect. Wiſ- 
X. dom and folly make the principal diſtinction 


among men, by which they are held in repu- 
tation or contempt. Tho' the differences of 
outward condition may be often too much re- 
garded, and men of ſervile ſpirits may flatter 
the rich and great in their folly, while the 
poor man's wiſdom is deſpiſed ; yet the language 
of the heart is different, and true wiſdom, 
wherever it is found, neceſſarily commands 
our inward eſteem. But what is all the wiſ- 
dom of men, or indeed the largeſt finite un- 
derſtandings, but an imperfect glimpſe, when 
compared with the intellectual perfection of 

the Father of lights? | 
As praiſe is the nobleſt employment of the 
mind, one can't but be ſenſible of dignity and 
ſelf-worth: in doing honour to tranſcendent 
excellence, by affectionate acknowledgments 
and applanſes ; ſo it is a moſt delightful exer- 
ciſe ; pleaſure is inſeparable from the hearty 
congratulation, and the foul even partakes of 
the intellectual and moral perfection, which 
It joyfully celebrates. And fince the conſciouſ- 
neſs of dignity, and the delight which ac- 
companies praiſe, muſt always bear a propor- 
tion to the apprehended excellency of the ob- 
ject, the praiſe which is given to the ſupreme 
Being, with underſtanding and fincere eſteem, 
muſt, 
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muſt, on this account, infinitely exceed all S ERM. 
others. It is therefore moſt becoming ſuch X. 
imperfect rational creatures as we are, to con- 
template the works of God, with this deſign, 

that we may diſcern the manifeſtations of his 
wiſdom in them, and thereby excite in our- 
ſelves thoſe pious and devout affections, and 
that ſuperlative reſpect, which are the very 
eſſence of praiſe, as it is a reaſonable and 
moral ſervice. 

Any one who attentively conſiders the guide 
and condition of human nature in this world, 
muſt ſee, that tho' its capacities are great, 
and viſibly intended for important ends, yet 
this our infancy of being, is very weak ; that 
the preſent is a ſtate of probation, wherein 
the progreſs of our underſtandings and. our 
moral powers, with the enjoyment ariſing 
from them, in a great meaſure depend up- 
on ſuch a diligent uſe of our own faculties, 
as a careful attention to the nature and order 
of them will direct. The firſt impreſſions 
made upon our minds are by ſenſible objects, 
and our appetites to them naturally ariſe, 
which being cuſtomarily indulged, the highec 
powers and affections of the ſoul are ne- 
gleted and become weak; yet are we not 
left without an obvious remedy againſt this 
inconvenience and infirmity of our nature. 
As the leaſt reflection will convince us, that 

there 
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ture, capable of a rational, a more refined 
and ſublime enjoyment, than any which can 
belong to the animal part of our conſtitution ; 
ſo the proper exerciſe of thoſe higher faculties 
is naturally pointed out to us, by the work of 
God's law written upon our hearts, and by 
the evidences of his being and perfections, 
which are molt plainly inſcrib'd on his works, 
wherewith we are continually ſurrounded. 
But till it is in our power to neglect the 
culture of the virtuous affections, and to let 
the natural motives of piety flip out of our 
minds. Whether we will do ſo or not is a great 
part of our trial. This however is certain, 
that nothing can be more worthy of us, or of 
more immediate importance to our greateſt 
perfection and happineſs, than that we ſhould, 
with deliberation, deſign and diligence, apply 
ourſelves to the proper exerciſe and improve- 
ment of our rational and moral faculties, in 
order to eſtabliſh the ſupremacy of conſcience, 
and, on that foundation, the inward harmo- 
ny of the mind, and to obtain that enjoy- 
ment which naturally ariſes from univerſally 
ſelf-approving, virtuous integrity, But tho 
this be evidently rational and important, 
(ſcarcely will any thing be alledged in juſti- 
fication of the contrary ;) yet how few are 
| there 
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there of mankind, even of thoſe who are in 8 E RN. 


reputation for wiſdom and virtue, who make 


it their buſineſs to cultivate their rational and 


moral capacities, or have ever taken a reſolu- 
tion to make that their chief care through the 
courſe of their lives? For the moſt part, we 
learn our piety and virtue, as a foreign diſ- 
cipline, and only by outward inſtruction. 
Therefore it fits ſo awkwardly upon us, and 
the exerciſe of it is attended with little of ſuch 
dexterity, vigour, warmth of affection and 
pleaſure, as accompany the buſineſs of nature, 
which religion really is, in itſelf, and in the 
primary way God has taken to teach it to us, 
that is, by writing its main principles and in- 
ſtructions upon our hearts. 

If we are ſincerely diſpoſed to employ our- 
ſelves in this excellent, this comprehenſive 
duty of praiſing God, wherein our beſt affec- 
tions join their force, and all the ſprings of 
manly pleaſure unite in raiſing the ſatisfac- 
tion of the mind; if, I ſay, we are ſincerely 
diſpoſed to employ ourſelves in it, the means 
are ready at hand, The works of God, in a 
moſt amazing and beautiful inſtructive variety, 
preſent themſelves to us with their manifeſta- 
tions of his wiſdom ; they pour their evidence 
from all quarters, and into all the avenues of 
the mind, inviting us to behold perfect coun- 
ſe] 
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X. able object we can contemplate. There is 
WY—'no part of the univerſe to which we can turn 
our attention, nor any fpecies of beings in it, 

that docs not afford us the plaineſt diſcoveries 

of Divine ſkill and power in their formation 

and cxconomy. The heavens declare the glory 

of God, and the firmament ſheweth his handy- 
wor: Day unto day uttergth ſpeech, and night 

unto night ſheweth knowleage. The beaſts of the 

field and the fowls of the air teach us, and the 
fiſhes of the ſea declare to us, that he is perfect- 

ly wiſe who gave them their being, and ap- 
pointed their various uſes, with all the cir- 
cumſtances of their condition, In this view 

the work of the Lord appears bonourable and 
glorious, and it is ſought out of them that have 
pleaſure therein. They trace the ſignatures of 
counſel upon-it, with the higheſt admiration, 

and their hearts are filled with joy and praiſe. 

A heart full of ſuch ſentiments will be its own 
inſtructor in religion, and needs not to be 
taught from abroad what duty it owes to 
God, what love and gratitude, what confi- 

dence, obedience and reſignation. 


Providence, as I have already obſerved, * 
afforded us great and peculiar ad vantages for 
making proficiency in this kind of knowledge, 
* thereby advancing in ſubſtantial piety. 

Some 
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that part of the world where we live, have 
happily employ'd an uncommon capacity in 
ſearching out the works of nature, and illuſtra- 
ting the marvelous diſplays of Divine wiſdom 
in them; ſo that the ſubject appears in quite a 
different light from what it has hitherto done, 
and is even brought down to the level of vul- 
gar underſtandings. What has been ſome- 
times called philoſophy, the vain, the poor 
production of impiety, ignorance and pride, 
was really what the Apoſtle calls, he wiſdom, 
through which the world knew not God. But 
happy our times! wherein whatever is worthy 
to be called learning evidently terminates in 
religion as its laſt reſult, and ſhews us all 
things full of God, Let us purſue the method 
which has been ſo clearly marked out to us. 
Let thoſe whoſe talents and leiſure enable 
them, endeavour to build a farther ſuperſtrue- 
ture on the noble foundation already laid, and 
by inveſtigating the ſecrets of nature, ſo far 
as human underſtanding can reach, diſcern 
the counſels of its Author, that they may give 
him due praiſe. And let them who are un- 
qualified for ſuch an undertaking, yet ſtudy 
to be acquainted with the uſeful diſcoveries 
others have made; and by affectionate medi- 
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nal devotion in their own breaſts. 


—Y But above all kinds of natural knowledge, 


there is one branch which may be moſt pro- 
fitably improved to the purpoſes of religion, 
by contemplating the wiſdom of God in it; 
I mean the philoſophy of human nature itſelf, 
not only or principally of the corporeal part, 
tho' even that is a wonderful work of God, a 
moſt curious ſtructure, wherein Divine wiſ- 
dom ſhines conſpicuouſly, It is indeed ſur- 
prizing, that any who have ſtudied the animal 
conſtitution and economy, ſhould forget God 
its Maker. Others, we know, have made 
many juſt and pious reflections upon it, as an 
admirable monument of the Creator's ſkill, 
wherein he has ſhewed himſelf great in counſel 
and wonderful in working. But what I chiefly 
aim at is, that we ſhould apply ourſelves 
to the ſerious conſideration of our more in- 
ward fabric, that of the mind, whereby we 
are diſtinguiſh'd with the character of rational 
creatures. Of all the external objects we diſ- 
cern, bearing, in a vaſt variety, the marks of 
the Creator's intelligence and power, "there is 
none which has any reſemblance to this, It 
has no ſhape or colour, or any other ſenſible 
quality; yet there is nothing more real, no- 
thing more important to us. We are conſcious 

| of 
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ing, perceptions and operations, accompanied X. 
with different kinds and degrees of pleaſure e 
and pain. This object, intimately near us, 

(for 'tis that whereby we are what we are, 
sur very ſelves, ) will, in that view of things 
we are now conſidering, appear moſt worthy 
of our firſt and careful attention. To this 
purpoſe, ſome of the principal appearances 
have been obſerved, in the preceding part of 
this diſcourſe ; but in every view we can take 
of it, it appears a beautiful offspring of God's 
light, and a noble production of his power. 
The intellectual and ſelf- determining facul- 
ties, the ſelf-· reflecting, authoritative and con- 
trouling judgment of the mind upon its own 
diſpoſitions and voluntary acts, and the affec- 
tions to ſpiritual and moral objects, characters 
and actions; Theſe are ſubjects of contempla- 
tion, to which we meet with nothing parallel 
in the whole of material nature. And when, 
in conjunction with them, we confider the 
other ſubordinate powers and determinations 
of the human ſoul, its ſenſes, appetites and 
paſſions; there is a beautiful ſcene opened to 
us, wherein we may entertain ourſelves moſt 
agreeably, and be furniſhed with excellent 
arguments of praiſe to our great and wiſe Cre- 
ator, This Divine workmanſhip appears a 


regular 
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regular ſyſtem, comprehending a multitude 
of parts, but all connected together, and 
variouſly related. The great end of a per- 
petually increaling rational perfection and 
happineſs, is plainly intended, and the means 
are excellently fitted to it. There are many 
inferior powers, inſtincts and affections, 
each ſerving a ſeveral uſeful purpoſe, and 
having pleaſure annexed to it, but all in ſub- 


ordination to the ultimate end, which nature 


directs us ſteddily to purſue. In a ſyſtem 
ſo various, containing ſo many different 
powers and ſprings of action, of oppoſite 
tendency, it can ſcarcely be expected, at 
leaſt in its infancy and ſtate of appointed im- 
perfection, but that ſome diſorders ſhould 
happen; and ſo we find it in fact. But ſtill 
the remedy is in the ſoul itſelf; by the pro- 
per exertion of its own power, there is pro- 
viſion made for inward order, harmony and 
peace, which is the natural, healthful and 
happy ſtate of the mind. This ſcience, like 
others, has had its viciſſitudes; ſometimes in 
a more flouriſhing, ſometimes in a declining 
ſtate. Some eminent attempts have, of late, 
been made to reſcue it from the obſcurity and 
ignorance of the barbarous middle ages. But 
that every man, for himſelf, may ſtudy it 
ſucgeſsfully, nothing is more neceſſary than 
= 5; ahh frequent, 
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frequent, careful and unprejudic'd ſelf. inſpec- & ERM. 
tion; whereby pious affections will be excited X. 
in our minds, and we ſhall be led to aſcribe, fo * 
the only wiſe God all honour and glory for ever. 

2dly, As by the manifeſtation of God's wiſ- 
dom in the frame and conſtitution of things, 
we are directed to celebrate his praiſes with 
underſtanding and fincere affection; ſo by the 
continned exerciſe of the ſame glorious attri- 
bute in his government of the world, we are 
encourag'd to truſt in him at all times and in 
all circumſtances, if we ſincerely endeavour to 
approve ourſelves to him by imitating his mo- 
ral perfections, and obeying his laws (the only 
condition upon which, by the very conſtitution 
of our nature, we can have confidence towards 
God ;) for he has the whole ſeries of events 
under his direQion, appointing even the re- 
moteſt ĩſſues of them. Vain are the contrivan- 
ces of wicked mortals, againſt the gracious de- 
ſigns of providence towards good men; be 
counſels of the froward are turned headlong, 
their miſchievous purpoſes are diſappointed, | 

for the Lord knows how to deliver the godly from | 
temptations, We ought not to pronounce 
judgment upon the firſt face of things, nor be 
greatlydiſcouraged becauſe of irregularappear- 
ances. We may be aſſured they are no more 


than appearances, for it- is impoſſible there 
Vor. I. A a ſhould 
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ſhould be any real diſorder, where infinite Wiſ- 
dom rules, And tho' our knowledge of parti- 
cular events is very ſhort, this may always yield 
us ſatisfaction, and ſupport our hope, that the 


-whole courſe of nature, and all the viciſſitudes 


of human affairs are govern'd by perfect reaſon. 
Here is, one would think, a ſolid founda- 
tion of inward tranquillity to intelligent crea- 


tures, and a relief under all their anxieties for 


the future. For what could a rational being 
deſire, but that eternal unerring reaſon ſhould 
dire& the ſeries of events, and determine 
what comes to paſs? If, in fact, the world 
be ſ@ govern'd, and our perſuaſion of it reſts 
upon ſolid grounds, this muſt be delightful 


to the human mind, a never-failing ſpring of 


— 


conſolation. Suppoſing on the contrary, that 
there were no ſuch thing as counſel in the go- 
vernment of the univerſe, but that all things 
were guided by blind chance or neceſſity; 
how muſt this diſſipate the vigour of the ſoul, 


diſorder all its powers, and fill it with hor- 


ror? The preſent ſtate, and indeed the 
whole of exiſtence, would then be, in the 
ſtricteſt and moſt proper Senſe, as Job repre- 
ſents the ſtate of death, * a land of darkneſs 
as darkneſs itſelf, and of the ſhadow of death, 


qurithout any order, and where the light is as 


| dar kneſs 0 
Job x. 22. 
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darkneſs. But ſince it is not fo, ſince the only SER M. 
wiſe God reigneth, his counſel ſtandeth for ever, X. 
and the thoughts of his heart to all generations, 
let all the rational inhabitants of the earth 
rejoice, and the multitude of the ifles be glad 
thereof. What can give greater ſatisfaction 
and inward ſecurity to a conſiderate unpreju- 
dic'd mind ? For, upon this principle, the laſt 
reſult of all things muſt be, juſt as ſuch a 
mind would wiſh it to be. 
Laſtly, We ought always to acquieſce in the 
preſent diſpoſition of things by Divine provi- 
dence, and comply with its counſels, as far as 
we know them. God's ways are unſearcha- 
ble, and his judgments paſt finding out; but 
when he is pleas'd to ſhow his purpoſes in par- 
ticular events, tho' we cannot diſcern the rea- 
ſons of them and their full deſign, it becomes 
us to ſubmit, not becauſe of his ſovereign do- | 
minion, (which, abſtracting from the conſide- | 
ration of his wiſdom, can never produce a ra- 
tional reſignation, nor ſatisfy our underſtand- 
ings any more than unintelligent fate, the 
blind idol of Athe:/ts;) but becauſe we know 
he is infinitely wiſe, who in theſe inſtances de- 
clares his will, He has, 'tis true, given us un- 
derſtanding, and we ſhould uſe it in the beſt 
manner we can, for the direction of our own | 
practice, Prudence however will direct ſuch 4 
ae 
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' The Wiſdom of God manifeſted, &c. 


SERM.as are conſcious of their own weakneſs, to 


X. 


carry it with great deference to acknowledg'd 
ſuperior underſtanding, and hearken to in- 
ſtruction. But ſurely the very imperfect un- 
derſtandings of men, ſhould never exalt them- 
ſelves againſt the perfect Wiſdom which rules 
the univerſe. Therefore when God is pleas'd 
to interpoſe, by diſappointing our deſigns and 
breaking our meaſures, the humbleſt refigna- 
tion is our unqueſtionable duty ; and what he 
has plainly diſcover'd to be the deſign and ap- 
pointment of his providence, we ſhould chear- 
fully ſubmit to, becauſe we are ſure it is wiſeſt 
in the whole: Still remembering, as a firſt 
maxim, and of the utmoſt importance, that 
what God has evidently ſhown, by the clear 
light of our own reaſon, to be the proper ends 
of our being, theſe we ought conſtantly to 
purſue, and inviolably adhere to that invaria- 
ble rule which he has given us for the conduct 
of life. We cannot fathom the depth of his 
wiſdom, nor know the ſecret of his counſels ; 
but unto man he has ſaid, *. Behold the fear of © 
the Lord, that is wiſdom, and to depart from 
evil is underſtanding. 


fob. xxviii. 28. 


